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RUSSIAN SHIPS AND RUSSIAN GUNNERS. 


j E last month endeavoured to 

give some idea of the obstacles 
which separate the allied fleets in 
the Baltic from the objects of their 
quest. We described the natural 
and artificial defences of Bomar 
Sund, Revel, Sveaborg, and Cron- 
stat, at the same time placing before 
our readers a detailed list of the 
Russian vessels of war anywhere 
afloat or building. And we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the 
only authentic accounts hitherto 
offered to the European public, on 
most of the subjects noticed in 
‘Cronstat and the Russian Fleet,’ 
have thus appeared in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine, while the supplementary in- 
formation now submitted to notice, 
will, we venture to hope, when taken 
in connexion with our former article, 
enable those who feel an interest in 
these matters to arrive at a correct 
appreciation of the enemy’s power of 
resistance by sea. 

Unfortunately for us we have been 
more or less anticipated by graphic 
essayists, whose conclusions, more- 
over, are almost always diametrically 
opposed to ours. And with many 
persons, speculative teaching and the 
efforts of the pure reason being rated 
far above brute truths gathered by 
inferior minds from the grovellin 
regions of personal observation an 
local inquiry, from them we some- 
what despair of obtaining a patient, 
much less a believing audience. 

If, for instance, any one of our 
readers should have purchased a 
certain gorgeous lithograph which 
hangs in half the shop fronts of the 
metropolis, headed with the bril- 
liant rubric,,‘ Cronstat and its Forti- 
fications,’ and if they have mastered 
the topographical and architectural 
facts insinuated by that attractive 
work, how will they tolerate our past 
and present statements? When 
they survey the carved and orna- 
mented masses of decorated military 
architecture there painted, when 
they look on the countless tiers upon 
tiers of ordnance and casemates, 
when they view the steam-frigates 
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hone addling through the deep 
sea which everywhere washes the 
forts and moles of Cronstat, when 
they observe the direction and 
vicinity of the city of St. Peters- 
burgh, and the position occupied 
by that capital on the banks of the 

eva, they will, we fear, turn with 
contempt from our fallacious ac- 
counts. With justice they will ex- 
claim, ‘Here is the work of a civil 
engineer who visited and surveyed 
Cronstat only last summer, and it 
proves that there is good anchorage 
where you talked of sandbanks; 
that there are immense works which 
you have ony ees that Fort 
Constantine, which you call a strip 


of twenty-five timber casemates, @ 
fleur d'eau, and which you say has 
been pulled down, is a massive stone 
edifice, armed with two or three 
hundred guns; that your description 


of Fort Alexander is grossly inac- 
curate; that Risbank was finished 
when you pretended to have seen its 
front covered with scaffolding ; that 
Cronslott is utterly different from 
what you assert; that Menzikoff is 
actually placed at right angles to the 
line in which you have arbitrarily 
built it.’ 

To these and other corrections we 
dare not reply. Meanwhile, as we 
do not grudge our foes a little inno- 
cent amusement, we trust that a 
copy of the picture in question may 
find its way to the enemy’s tents. 
And it is not impossible that the 
minds of General Osten-Sacken and 
others may be-beneficially illumined 
by the contemplation of so noble 
and praiseworthy an effort to realize, 
on the grandest scale, Mr. Ruskin’s 
beautiful idea, hitherto deemed chi- 
merical, of the ‘ Lamp of truth.’ 

We shall not on the shores 
of the head of the Gulf of Finland, 
which, between Cronstat and St. 
Petersburgh, offer a pleasing alter- 
nation of dismal swamps, sandy 
flats, and wolfy pine woods. The 
waters get shallower and shallower 
as the mouths of the Neva are ap- 
proached, and an adventurous steam 
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sloop could hardly (after the capture 
of Cronstat) advance sufficiently far 
to the eastward to enable her gun- 
ners to throw a shell at long range 
into the Grand Duke Constantine's 
Palace of Strielna, which is on the 
gulf, about eleven miles this side of 
St. Petersburgh. Across the bar 
of the Neva no vessels, with a 
draught of more than eight feet, 
can pass, though, beyond this ob- 
stacle (more than a mile broad), 
the river has, even in the heart of 
the city, a depth of six and seven 
fathoms. In proof of which fact 
it is proper to allude to the diffi- 
culty last year experienced, as we 
happen to know, in the attempt to 
float across the bar the transport, 
Nieman,* whose draught was nine 
feet; an operation only accom- 
plished by taking advantage of a 
rise in the waters consequent on 
a continuance of the west wind. 
We mention this, as an influential 
writer lately threw doubts on the 
existence of the bar, and quoted, in 
support of his view, the provisions 
of an imaginary law condemning to 
death Russians found taking scund- 
ings in the Neva! 

aving now arrived in St. Peters- 
burgh—and to steam the distance 
from Cronstat takes two and a quar- 
ter hours—we proceed to notice 
the eiiling- vende of that capital. 
There are, as we before observed, 
no slips at Cronstat, and the vessels 
supplied to the Baltic fleet come from 
St. Petersburgh and Archangel. At 
St. Petersburgh therearethree yards 
—those of the New Admiralty, Ad- 
miralty, and Ochta. The New Ad- 
miraltyis onthe left bankofthe Neva, 
two miles above the bar, and at the 
end of the well known English quay. 
It has three slips, of which one was 
last spring occupied by the Oré/, 84, 
screw line-of-battle ship ; the second 
by the Maria, 44, screw frigate 
(vide Fraser for May) ; on the third 
(which is of trifling size) there was 
merely a pontoon. Of the two 
larger slips no notion can be formed 
by persons whose ideas on the sub- 
ject are taken from what may be 
every day seen at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. They are magnificent 
works, so constructed as to protect 
vessels building from the oie of 
Northern winters, and this is ma- 
naged by roofing and walling them in 
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* Afterwards wrecked, vide page 617. 
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in a very substantial manner. Light 
is admitted through glazed openings 
at the ends and sides, so that the 
hands employed can carry on their 
various operations as easily as in the 
open air, but without interruption 
from snow, and with comparatively 
little inconvenience from cold. 
Beyond the slips, here is nothing 
worthy of notice. There are some 
timber-stores, &c. &c., but no dry 


docks, shears, steam- factory, or 
victualling establishments. Ves- 


sels launched here, or at Ochta, 
are towed down the Neva, floated 
over the bar, and taken to Cronstat, 
to be coppered, masted, rigged, 
armed, on fitted. 

At the original Admiralty of Peter 
the Great, which is higher up the 
river, ship-building has long since 
been given up, and we can therefore 
at once go on to Ochta. This yard, 
on the opposite bank of the Neva, 
has two large and four small covered 
slips, but for some reason with which 
we are unacquainted—not improba- 
bly the emptiness of the treasury— 
the works ve been of late almost 
brought to a stand still, and there is 
now nothing on the stocks but two 
little steam yachts—the Zocna, 90 
horse-power; and Neva, 40 horse- 

ower; anda transport, the Nieman. 

hese three connie were laid down 
last summer, and ought to be ready 
for launching about the present 
time. The number of carpenters and 
others employed at Ochta and the 
New Admiralty varies according to 
circumstances, and last winter there 
were only three hundred hands at 
work in the latter yard, many of 
whom were sawing the timbers for 
the framework of vessels to be laid 
down immediately on the launch of 
the Orél and Maria. 

Of these two ships in particu- 
lar, and of Russian naval architec- 
ture in general, we shall say more 
after describing the dock-yard at 
Archangel, without an account of 
which any notice of the Baltic fleet 
would be necessarily incomplete. 
Archangel is situated on the right 
bank of the Northern Dwina, and 
thirty-five miles above the Fort of 
New Dwina, where thisriver falls into 
the White Sea. The dock-yard is 
at Solombal, which is separated from 
the town by the Kovsnechik, and is 
itself divided into three islands, by 
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two streams flowing into the 
Dwina. On the most southern of 
these is the ‘Little,’ or ‘Timber 
Admiralty,’ which contains the 
wood for building, and other stores. 
The ‘Old,’ or ‘Great Admiralty,’ 
stands on the central island, but its 
five slips are, on account of the fill- 
ing up of the bed of the Dwina, no 
longer available, so that building is 
restricted to the northern island. 
The ‘New Admiralty,’ as it is 
called, has four slips, with masting 
shears, and a wooden battery at its 
north-west corner. The river is 
here nearly 300 yards across, and 
has a depth of from twenty-five to 
thirty feet, but a sandbank is said to 
be in process of formation which is 
likely to involve the eventual aban- 
donment of the new slips. 

At the present moment the Ilya 
of Muronetz is the only large man- 
of-war building here, and she was 
laid down in the month of De- 
cember last: two transports, the 
Oka and Chapsal are also in course 
of construction. In harbour there 
is the brig Nova Zembla, 16, and the 
Polesnii, of 90 horse-power. 

We have already noticed the in- 
conveniences experienced here from 
the changes which have occurred in 
the bed of the Dwina, but a still 

eater evil is the bar. Line-of- 

attlé ships and frigates, when 
launched, are masted and rigged, 
and towed into the White Sea by 
steamers. They take on board part 
of their artillery, and sail round to 
Cronstat—a good month’s voyage— 
where they are coppered, and re- 
ceive their false bet There is now 
but from thirteen to fifteen feet of 
water on the bar, so that for the 
future it will be difficult to float 
heavy ships out of the Dwina with- 
out the aid of camels.* 

Near Archangel, and in connexion 
with the dockyard, is the factory of 
Sheersha, which used to furnish an- 
chors for the Baltic fleet. Some 
years since, however, it was de- 
stroyed by fire, and though steam 
machinery has been fitted up in the 
factory, the production of anchors 
has not been resumed. Those re- 

uired now come from Siberia, and 
the artillery (if any) is brought from 
Petrozavodsk on Tate Onega. 
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Of the defences of Archangel 
we shall not speak in detail, but 
the wooden battery above-men- 
tioned, and the old Fort of New 
Dwina, thirty-five miles below Arch- 
angel, would have to be entrusted to 
the dockyard workmen, who are, in 
theory at least, more or less disci- 
plined as soldiers. In number they 
are about three thousand, and might 
be assisted by drafts from the ‘in 
ward Guard,’ of which latter body— 
a very inferior description of sol- 
diery—there are but two battalions 
in the whole government of Arch- 
angel, a country one-third larger 
than the Austrian empire! 

Archangel is reputed to furnish 
the best vessels of the Baltic fleet. 
Since the year 1733 more than 400 
ships of war have been launched 
there, and this figure includes 152 
sail of the line, 78 frigates, and 2 
small steamers. The safety of the 
dockyard thus becomes an object of 
great importance, so that extraordi- 
nary measures have usually been 
adopted for its protection, whenever 
Russia has found herself engaged in 
war with a maritime power. In 
1790, for instance, the mouth of the 
Dwina was defended against the 
Swedes by a battery of 76 guns ; 
and at the beginning of our last war 
with Russia, in 1808, 122 guns were 
mounted in various positions, float- 
ing batteries built, and a flotilla of 
gun-boats organized. 

We now revert to the establish- 
ment first described, and what is 
said of ships launched on the Neva 
will, for the most part, apply to the 
naval architecture of the Dwina. 
The first thing which strikes the 
European visitor to a Russian dock- 
yard is, that the oak, a wood with 
us inseparable from the idea of ma- 
ritime supremacy, is sometimes en- 
tirely, and always po , Teplaced 
by materials wae 2 we should saw 
into kitchen tables and nursery 
doors. That the pine family is not 
suited for the hulls of ships, intended 
to support the fire of heavy guns, is 
at once suggested by the well- 
known sain of a popular and 
juvenile pastime. And if the Em- 
peror Nicholas has ever examined 
the deal supports of an orthodox 
target, after the termination of 





* We once read in a German newspaper that the line-of- battle ships built at St. 
Petersburgh were drawn down to Cronstat by camels! 
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artillery practice thereat, his Im- 
qeclal. Majesty may form some idea 
of the holes which would be bored 
in the scantli of his fir-built 
ships, by British and French 68- 
unders, and of the death and havoc 
ikely to be caused by the terrific 
splinters into which pine woods have 
a peculiar and providential calling 
to split. 
at there should be any difficulty 
in procuring timber of any kind, and 
to any amount, in the vast Russian 
dominions, is one of those astound- 
ing facts which hardly find credence 
in Western Europe. We hear that 
the forests of the European half of 
the empire, alone, cover an area four 
times as great as all France, and 
seven times as great as Prussia, 
and yet we learn that timber is 
neither cheap nor plentiful, that 
of many kinds which really exist 
in abundance there is little or no 
supply. 

The governments of the North 
resent an almost unbroken mass of 
orests of the pine family; while in 

Courland, in Kazan, in the Crimea, 
in the Transcaucasian provinces, the 
oak is found in profusion, and yet with 
these magnificent resources at hand, 
the Russian navy wants for timber. 
Except in the vicinity of towns, or 
along the banks of great rivers, 
these forests are, for the most part, 
pathless and inaccessible. Where, 
on the other hand, you meet 
with roads and clearings, there, de- 
spite the vigilance—real or pretended 
—of a large staff of half-fed officials, 
the finest trees of the Crown do- 
mains are cut down or destroyed by 
ws serfs and plundering no- 
bles. Evenwhen the timber isfelled, 
the expense of transport, except 
where water-carriage is at hand, is so 
gros, that capital is not naturally 

awn into a speculation so unprofit- 
able. Manyinteresting facts on this 
head may be found in the standard 
work of M. de Tegoborski, the Rus- 
sian statistician.* In noticing the un- 
equal distribution of the forests, he 
tells how wandering savages in Si- 
beria dwell in huts of cedar, whilst the 
Tartars of the southern steppes are 
burning straw and the dung of beasts 
for want of firewood. It is curious 
enough to see in one page, ‘ M. 
Korniloff asserts that the regions on 
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the banks of the Obi(in Siberia) could 
supply all Europe with wood for 
masis,’and in another, that the build- 
ing of vessels of war at Archangel has 
lately been checked by the difliculty 
of procuring timber, which how- 
ever abounds, to an exceptional de- 
gree, in those regions. 

The two vessels before mentioned 
as being on the stocks at St. Peters- 
burgh—the Orél and Maria—are, 
in point of materials, examples 
of the mode of construction now 
adopted at the New Admiralty. 
They are pine and larch below, and 
oak above the water line, with beams 
and internal planking of larch. The 
scantlings (according to the Naval 
Miscellany, & la Saymonds!/) are 
stout, the ships are very strongly 
a together, and in all respects 
yuilt on the most approved princi- 
ples and with the advantage of all 
recent improvements. But there 
was one thing noticeable which told 
either of economy or of dishonesty. 
The official account of these ships 
states that all above water is oak, 
and yet in the Maria (and, if we 
remember right, in the Orél also), 
a proportion of pine had found 
its way into the bulwarks and port- 
sills. The speed with which the 
works are urged on in Russian dock- 
yards precludes the idea of their 
vessels being properly seasoned. 
And from this ~ various other 
causes, a line-of-battle ship usually 
passes into the hulk phase after ten 
or fifteen years’ service. The three- 
decker, the St. George, was last 
summer spoken of as exception- 
ally old, aud she had been launched 
in or about 1833. This stands in 
curious contrast with the fact that 
our Canopus, taken at the battle 
of the Nile in 1798 (as the Frank- 
lin), was lately in commission, and 
is still in the effective list. But 
the Canopus was not built in two 
years—the average time allowed for 
constructing a Russian line-of-baitle 
ship—nor is her material fir. At 
Archangel, ships are usually but one 
year on the stocks, and the timber 
used is larch above and red pine be- 
low the water line; smal] quantities 
of oak for special and indispensable 
wants being brought from Kazan and 
Kostroma. The larch, which used 


to abound in this governmeut, has 


Par M. L. de Tegoborski. 
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now become difficult to obtain, and 
the monopoly of what there is has 
been rooms ta to the Admiralty by 
an order forbidding the use of this 
wood in any private constructions 
whatever. Pike is at present found 
in abundance in the basin of the 
Dwina, as also the fir, which serves 
for boats and oars. 

What we have said as to the in- 
adequate time allowed for building 
the vessels of the Baltic fleet, ap- 
plies equally to those in the Black 
Sea. The Bosphorus, 120, for in- 
stance, laid down at Nicolaieff, in 
the autumn of 1852, is stated to 
have been launched about six weeks 
ago. As to the stories about the 
destroying worm of the Tchornaya 
Retchka, at Sevastopol, theyare well 
adapted to the confidence of Jews, 
and are probably only a variation, 
in a different key, of what is said at 
Cronstat of the devastating effects 
of the fresh water of the Baltic. 
Those who are able to penetrate 
the sense of such metaphoric lan- 
guage, know well that the short- 
comings of the Imperial fleets and 
armies are easiest explained on far 
other grounds. That the special 
tales told by travellers in illustration 
of the corruption of all classes of 
Russian officials, are more commonly 
false than true is not to be reese f 
But they assume no @ priori ab- 
surdity ; and any one who has lived 
in Russia will be able to tell many 
such stories, more authentic and 
many degrees more extraordinary. 
Some of those relating to the pos 
of peculation laid down for the be- 
nelit of the various ranks interested 
in defrauding the Admiralty autho- 
rities of St. Petersburgh pass all 
belief. "We do not intend to notice 
any of them in this place, partly 
because the European reader, mis- 
led by bis own honesty, would in- 
dignaatly refuse to entertain, even 
for a moment, ihe possibility of their 
truth; partly because the late ap- 
pointment of the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine to the post of Minister of 
Mariae cannot fail to act as an in- 
stant check on the normal working 
of the sysiem of corruption ; partly 
thai our present aim is to note the 
maier.alresources of the Czar, rather 
than ibe moral delinquencies of his 
agenis. We shall therefore close 
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so uncongenial a topic by a quota- 
tion respecting the Black Sea fleet 
from Oliphant’s much-read 
work.* 

It is but seldom that we are so 
fortunate as to be able to subscribe 
to Mr. Oliphant’s facts and opinions, 
nor do we pretend to guarantee the 
accuracy of what we give below. 
A writer who speaks of ‘the supe- 
rior efficiency of the Baltic fleet,’ 
may well be suspected of a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the Rus- 
sian navy. As an illustration, how- 
ever, of the reputed practices of the 
ship-builders at Nicolaieff, and as 
an example of a class of obstacles 
which tend to make the matériel of 
the enemy so inefficient when com- 
pared with that of the Allies, the 
passage is well worth attention :— 


The hard service which has reduced so 
many of the handsomest ships of the 
Russian navy to this condition (hulks), 
consists in lying for eight or ten years 
upon the sleeping bosom of the harbour. 
After the expiration of that period, their 
timbers, composed of fir or pine-wood, 
never properly seasoned, become per- 
fectly rotten. This result is chiefly 
owing to inherent decay, and in some 
degree to the ravages of a worm that 
abounds in the muddy waters of the 
Tchernoi Retchka, a stream which, tra- 
versing the valley of Inkerman, falls into 
the upper part of the main harbour. It 
is said that this pernicious insect—which 
is equally destructive in salt water as in 
fresh—costs the Russian government 
many thousands, and is one of the most 
serious obstacles to the formation of an 
efficient navy on the Black Sea. 

It is difficult to see, however, why 
this should be the case, if the ships are 
copper-bottomed; and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the real state of 
matters would lead one to suspect that 
the attacks of the naval employés are 
more formidable to the coffers of the 
government than the attacks of this 
worm, which is used as a convenient 
scape-goat, when the present rotten state 
of the Black Sea fleet cannot otherwise 
be accounted for. In contradiction to 
this, we may be referred to the infinitely 
more efficient condition of the Baltic 
fleet; but that may arise rather from 
their proximity to head-quarters than 
from the absence of the worm in the 
northern seas. 

The wages of the seamen are so low— 
about sixteen rubles a-year—that it is 
not unnatural they should desire to in- 
crease so miserable a pittance by any 


* Russian Shores of the Black Sea, p. 255, 
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means in their power. The consequence 
is, that, from the members of the naval 
board to the boys that blow the smiths’ 
bellows in the dockyard, everybody shares 
the spoils obtained by an elaborately de- 
vised system of plunder carried on some- 
what in this way:—A certain quantity 
of well-seasoned oak being required, 
government issues tenders for the supply 
of the requisite amount. A number of 
contractors submit their tenders to a 
board appointed for the purpose of re- 
ceiving them, who are regulated in their 
choice of a contractor, not by the amount 
of his tender, but of his bribe. The for- 
tunate individual selected immediately 
sub-contracts upon a somewhat similar 
principle. Arranging to be supplied with 
the timber for half the amount of his 
tender, the sub-contractor carries on the 
game, and perhaps the eighth link in this 
contracting chain is the man who, for an 
absurdly low figure, undertakes to pro- 
duce the seasoned wood. 

His agents in the central provinces, 
accordingly, float a quantity of green 
—_ and firs down the Dnieper and 

ug to Nicholaieff, which are duly 
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Orél, 84, 
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handed up to the head contractor, each 
man pocketing the difference between his 
contract and that of his neighbour. 
When the wood is produced before the 
board appointed to inspect it, another 
bribe seasons it, and the government, 
after paying the price of well-seasoned 
oak, is surprised that the 120 gun-ship, 
of which it has been built, is unfit for 
service in five years, 


We have spoken of the materials 
employed in the building of the 
ships of the Imperial navy; we shall 
now semper the dimensions and ca- 
pacitiesof ascrew English line-of-bat- 
tle ship and frigate with those of the 
Orél and Maria. We select these 
ships because, by citing them, we shall 
be sure of not understating the case 
for the Russian navy, and because 
the figures in the tables below being 
compiled from the official account, 
may be taken to be exact, which 
could not be said of the mere verbal 
statements which might be supplied 
of other vessels. 


Screw Frigates. 


Agamemnon, 91, Maria, 54. Impérieuse, 51, 
Laid down, June 
14th, 1851, 
Leng .hened, July, 
** 1852. aps 
Ready to launch, 
June, 1854, 


196 feet. 231°6 204°6 2148 


50 feet. ode 56 a 47 pos 50 
Fore, 21°6 ) com- Fore, 23°6) Ac- Fore, 20 } Computed. Fore, 21 


Laid down, Septem- 
ber, 1852. 
** Ready for launching, ** 
June, 1854, 


Times of Con- 
struction 


Length between 
perpendiculars } oF 
Breadth 


Ac- 
tual, 


* Aft, 22°115 puted * Aft, , 24 Aft, 21 
.. 280 tons = 7 days. ... 
100 rounds per 


Provisions 
Firewood... 


2 moni‘ss, 
1 month, 


The short period for which the 
Orél can carry water and provi- 
sions may, at first sight, cause some 
astonishment. It is, however, to be 
remembered, that in ships chiefly 
built for service in closed seas, this 
apparent deficiency is not a practical 
evil. But what we have said above 
respecting the adoption in the Rus- 
sian navy of all the modern im- 
provements in naval architecture and 
equipment (it would be tedious to 
specify them), must be taken as a 
bare fact, and not as a statement of 
results. The Imperial shipwrights, it 
is true, have laid down their Maria 


tual, ** * Aft, 21°9 
ae 11 days, oom 


. 100 rounds per gun, 


25 days. 
4 months, 
, | 


on the (diminished) lines of the 
Impérieuse, and trod in the steps 
of Symonds ard Lang. Yet this 
does not enable them to produce 
ships fit to be laid alongside of an 
enemy, for they copy good models in 
green wood, and do in a single year 
the work of three. The consequence 
is, that not a single heavy hip in 
the Baltic is in really effective con- 
dition, and so well aware is the 
government of this fact, that ships 
sent to the Kamschatka station re- 
gularly put into Portsmouth to be 
made seaworthy, before attempting 
so long a voyage. The only recent 
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exception to this rule, was, if we 
mistake not, seen in the case of the 
Diana, which frigate had, how- 
ever, been launched but a year be- 
fore her departure from Cronstat. 
The eccentricities of the Aurora 
are still remembered at Portsmouth; 
partly on account of her outlandish 
rigging, partly on account of the 
howl of indignation with which the 
Tories of Great Britain greeted her 
admission into dock for repairs. 
To ourselves, she chiefly recalls 
a brilliant display of scholarship 
made by the dock correspondent 
of the Morning Herald. Aurora 
was painted on the stern of the ship 
in Russian capitals, thus—‘aBPopa;’ 
the ‘B’ being, as every one knows, 
a ‘vu,’ and the ‘Pp’ an ‘Rr.’ The gen- 
tleman in question, anxious to evince 
superior attainments, at once pro- 
nounced that Abpopa must be 
simply the Russian for ‘Aurora,’ 
and accordingly he never alluded 
to the frigate without adding the 
Slavonic equivalent in brackets, 
thus— Aurora (‘ Abpopa’)! As 
for the corvette Navarino which 
accompanied the Awrora on the 
occasion in question, it is but fair 
to say that she is an old Turkish 
vessel, taken at the massacre of Na- 
varino. At the same time it must 
be admitted that this squadron, 
the Aurora, the Navarino, the Nie- 
man, and the MRogneide were, 
with the exception of the last, a 
crazy and characteristic lot. The 
Nieman was wrecked in the Sound, 
and the Awrora and Navarino 
would certainly have been wrecked 
on the Atlantic had they attempted 
so hazardous a cruize. The 
only seaworthy vessel of the four, 
the Rogneide, is a small yacht 
belonging to Prince Labanoff, and 
seine to the last accounts from 
Rio Janeiro she has magnified her- 
self into a war-schooner, and been 
taken notice of as such by H.M.S. 
Rifleman. 

Of the Russian ships of war gene- 
rally, weshall only say that their most 
obvious visible defect is the want of 
length, and the heavy look of the 
rigging. They are dull sailers, and 
difficult to manage, though this latter 
defect may be partly attributable to 
clumsy handling. The hulls are bril- 
liantly slau and some of the 
smaller vessels—the brigs and cor- 
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vettes—certainly have a very smart 
appearance. Many of the line-of- 
battle ships have their lower deck- 
~ well above the water, but then, 
or the navigation of theirown waters, 
they are not obliged to be filled u 

with water and stores as if boun 

for a distant station. On the whole, 
if we say that Russian ships in the 
Baltic are as badly built as, and in the 
Black Sea rather better built, than 
the glorious tubs with which our old 
naval glories were acquired, we shall 
probably not be undastation their 
efficiency, and this estimate makes 
no allowance for the difference of 
materials. Of the important ques- 
tion of armament we have yet to 
speak, and when this has been dis- 
cussed it will appear that, except in 
a few special cases, the matériel of 
the artillery of the Imperial navy 
is, according to modern utterly 
and, further, that the 
gunnery practice is still more defec- 
tive. But we shall first offer a few 
remarks on the present state, and 
future prospects, of the steam navy. 

Of the ten paddle-wheel vessels 
of the Baltic fleet, rated as war 
steamers, there are but three which 
can fight both decks. One of them, 
the Kamschatka, built in America, 
is a fine looking vessel of 1300 tons, 
about the size of our Odin; the 
same thing may be said of the Olaf, 
lately built at Helsingférs. But 
none of these steamers can be com- 
pared, either for power or tonnage, 
with our Zerrible or Retribution, 
and we have reason to believe that 
about seven knots is their maxi- 
mum speed. The fastest in the 
squadron are the Gremiaschi and 
Grosaschi, the latter of which has 
made nine knots in favourable wea- 
ther, but most of the others can 
hardly face a stiff breeze. Nearl 
all these boats have or had Englis 
engineers, and the machinery is of 
foreign make. 

The Black Sea fleet has three 
powerful sloops, the Vladimir, the 
Bessarabia, and Gromonosetz, built, 
we believe, by Mr. Pitcher, of 
Northfleet (who has built eight 
steamers for the Emperor of Russia), 
and smuggled through the Dar- 
danelles with the guns in the hold. 
The other paddle-wheels are neither 
large nor powerful. 

he active force of the Russian 


inefilicient, 
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navy in screw steamers is at pre- 


sent represented by the Vostocn,a - 


small schooner bought in London 
and now on the Kamschatka sta- 
tion. The Baltic fleet did possess 
a first-class screw frigate, built at 
Archangel, and called the Archi- 
medes, which never made, however, 
even under steam and sail together, 
more than her seven and a-half 
knots. So unsatisfactory a perform- 
ance was attributed to the ingenious 
precautions of a nervous general, 
who is popularly believed to have 
dreaded a rush of water through the 
aperture made for the screw shaft. 

ut the anxiety of this scientific 
officer was rapidly terminated by the 
wreck ofthe Archimedes, which opera- 
tion was elaborately accomplished in 
the year 1852. For the screw ships in 
course of preparation we need only 
refer to the list given in last month's 
Fraser. The Polchan frigate may 
possibly be made available for ser- 
vice this summer, but the other 
vessels are in a most helpless condi- 
tion, and it is very doubtful if, in 
the event of the present war lasting 
for any considerable period, they 
will ever be fitted with machinery. 
Hitherto the Russian government 
has relied on foreign countries for 
supplying the wants of their steam 
navy ; now, they must trust to their 
own resources. “And last year, 
when war with England and France 
was imminent, the Imperial <Ad- 
miralty became impressed with the 
necessity of practically testing the 
capabilities of the local engineers. 

rders were accordingly given to 
General Wilson (a Russian subject 
once an Englishman), the director 
of the factory of Colpina near St. 
Petersburgh, to take steps for mak- 
ing three sets of marine engines for 
screw-steamers. This factory, which 
is on the line of the Moscow rail- 
way, had hitherto turned out no 
machinery of such magnitude. Its 
ordinary work was the execution of 
repairs, and some yacht engines, 
copied from an English model, 
had also been produced, though 
with indifferent success. It remains, 
therefore, to be seen, whether 
the engineers of Colpina will suc- 
ceed in meeting the requirements of 
this new demand upon their skill. 
The next two or three years may, it 
is true, be years of progress, but 
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they are also likely to be, for Russia, 


ears of non-intercourse with civi- 
ized Europe. For ourselves, we 
do not believe that the ships now 
on the stocks at St. Petersburgh 
will ever be fitted with machinery 
from the Imperial works of Colpina. 
However this may be, the 
government also thought it desir- 
able to attempt to stimulate private 
enterprise to efforts in the same 
direction, and last winter they ad- 
vertised for tenders for screw-en- 
ines, to be supplied by local manu- 
acturers. The specification pro- 
mised contractors the advantage of 
copying a set of ‘ Napier’s’ engines, 
and it was quietly hinted, that it 
would be desirable that the rate per 
horse-power paid by the govern- 
ment to the English makers, should be 
taken as a guide for the price which it 
would be disposed to give to Russian 
machinists. The contract was even- 
tually taken up by a Swedish 
founder, and, aectans, on terms as 
remunerative as those so generously 
suggested by the government, would 
have been ruinous; for in Russia a 
contractor can always procure for 
himself the most extravagant advan- 
tages by the exercise of a little dis- 
creet corruption. But we shall be 
much surprised if the Swede be able 
to fulfil his engagement within the 
next two or three years—if ever. 
One difficulty always experienced at 
St. Petersburgh in undertakings of 
this kind is, the scarcity and expense 
of iron. By an offshoot of that un- 
rivalled policy with which, whether 
it relate to diplomatic, to military, 
or to economic science, the pious 
monarchs of Russia assert the su- 
periority of their minds to the 
vulgar enlightenment of Europe, 
their Imperial Majesties have dis- 
couraged to the utmost the use of 
iron in their dominions. And, by 
the code of 1851, the Emperor 
Nicholas renewed to his subjects the 
privilege of inhabiting the only 
country in Europe—if we except 
Japan, of the globe—from which 
this metal is rigorously excluded. 
The code in question entirely pro- 
hibits the importation, by sea, of 
cast and wrought iron, while, in 
consideration of the difficulty of 
transporting such heavy goods 


otherwise than by water carriage, 
iron is allowed to be introduced 
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by land on payment of a duty of 
about 5/. a ton. As such an enor- 
mous duty is of itself a virtual pro- 
hibition, the aim of this astute com- 
bination remains conjectural. But 
this is not the only anomaly in the 
tariff of 1851, for the same law which 
excludes iron still more absolutely 
forbids the entry of wax matches, 
mushrooms, Russian copper money, 
and Russian bank notes. 

As regards iron, the object of this 
legislation was to protect native in- 
dustry—that is, to encourage native 
indolence; for the Russian aristo- 
cracy, who are the chief producers 
and manufacturers of the staple ar- 
ticles consumed by a. population of 
sixty-five millions of souls, have 
hitherto maintained, without contra- 
diction, the formula—that to sell in 
the cheapest, and buy in the dearest 
market, is not only a duty but a 
privilege. Against this doctrine, 
with us no longer accepted but by 
a few individuals whose actions and 
opinions belong tothe ancient history 
of their country, some voices have 
been lately raised, and M. de Tego- 
borski, the distinguished official to 
whose work we have already re- 
ferred, has been permitted to express 
in print his enlightened remon- 
strances. But the logic of M. de 
Tegoborski is not likely to prevail 
against the golden arguments of 
those who think their pockets 
threatened by the first note of alarm 
of danger to the protective system, 
and who are therefore willing to pay 
handsomely for an extension of their 
right to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the community. As to 
iron, in particular, the case stands 
thus:—The production of this metal 
in the Russian empire is, except 
when compared with our own pro- 
digious amount of 2,500,000 tons, on 
a scale of some magnitude, and the 
different establishments are believed 
to yield an annual return of 
15,000,000 poods, or 250,000 tons. 
But three-fourths of this quantity 
come from the furnaces of the 

overnments of Perm and Oren- 
urg, s0that before theironcast there 
can reach Moscow, or St. Peters- 
burgh, or Warsaw, or Riga, it incurs 
opens of transport which double, 
andeventriple, the costof production. 
Thus, iron which ean be purchased 
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in the Urals for about 9/., fetches, in 
the western governments, 20/., and 
ii some cases as much as 30/. a ton. 
The extent to which industry and 
civilization is shackled by the con- 
tinuance of this aes is quite 
inconceivable. M. de Tegoborski 
states that, in the western provinces 
of Russia, in consequence of the high 
price of iron, builders are forced to 
use wooden nails, wooden bolts and 
locks, wooden latches and hinges: 
that in a great part of the empire 
horses are not shod, cart wheels 
have no tires, while axletrees and 
spades are made of wood. Even 
ploughs are often seen with wooden 
shafts with iron, and some of 
these implements were exhibited at 
the Exhibition of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts held at St. Petersburgh in 
1850. The arguments of the Rus- 
sian protectionists are even more re- 
markable than their mischievous 
effects, for, says M. de Tegoborski, 
‘Les partisans du systéme pro- 
hibitif prétendent que dans beau- 
coup de provinces de la Russie le 
ferrage des chevaux, des charettes, 
et des voitures de paysan est tout & 
fait superflu, & cause de la qualité du 
sol. Jl yen a méme qui prétendent 
que des charettes ferrées seraient un 
embarras pour les populations ru- 
rales de ces provinces.’ ! !* 

The connexion of what we have 
just said with the absence of estab- 
ishments calculated to assist the 
development of the Russian screw 
navy, 18 obvious enough. As lon 
as iron founders are forced, whic 
has been actually the case at Riga, 
to rely upon ‘old cannons left y 
the Swedes’ for a supply of the ma- 
terials required for oe cylinders 
and boilers, the Dwina will have no 
Napiers, and the Neva no Mauds- 

8. 


y : ? 
The mention of iron naturall 
suggests the primum mobile of all 


steam machinery, coal. The amount 
of the production of this mineral 
is insignificant, and the existing 
mines are not likely to receive an 

considerable extension ; but the beda 
of anthracite recently discovered in 
southern Russia are, according to 
eeneeety accounts, of immense 
extent. e anthracite is stated 
to be of a purer quality than 
any other hitherto worked, either in 


* Tegoborski, Op. cit. iii. 206. 
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Russia or elsewhere; and we have 
seen an analysis, which gave about 
97. per cent. as combustible matter. 
The north of Russia has hitherto 
been supplied from coal imported 
into the various Baltic ports, and 
the government have accumulated 
a large supply at Cronstat for the 
wants of the Reet. If this does not 
suffice for the very short voyages 
likely to be attempted this year by 
the Imperial steam squadron, the 
longest of which will be limited toa 
few trips round the factory basin, 
the government will no doubt at- 
tempt to bring up anthracite by 
river and canal. But this, as the 
anthracite can hardly be purchased 
in the south for less than forty 
shillings a ton, will be a very costly 
undertaking. 

The next thing to be examined is 
the nature of the armaments of the 
sailing and steam vessels of the 
Imperial navy, a point in which 
Russian fleets belong to the past, 
rather than to the present, of mari- 
time science. For if we desire to 
illustrate historically the method 
chiefly adopted in them, we must 
recur to the events of our old naval 
campaigns. In those days of results 
almost miraculous, achieved by 
means apparently inadequate, over 
a foe whose warlike materials were 
superior to our own, and whose he- 
roism was never more conspicuous 
than in defeat, our Nelsons and 
St. Vincents won their victories 
without the aid of the most formid- 
able of our modern appliances, and 
with crews utterly unskilled in their 
use. For not only were the Victor 
and the Vanguard unprovided with 
those terrible engines of destruction 
which we now possess, but their 
decks were embarrassed with pieces 
of artillery of different capacities 
and various ranges. Since that time 
heavy guns for horizontal shell 
firing have been largely introduced 
into ships of war, and, what is a still 
more important improvement, all the 
solid-shot guns now in use are, with 
a few exceptions, of the same 
calibre ; while the carronades, which 
once played so conspicuous a part, 
are as rarely seen as partizans or 
matehlocks. In this way, naval ar- 
maments have, in England and 
France at least, undergone a com- 
plete revolution: the weight of our 
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broadsides has been more than dou- 
bled, and the general substitution of 
long guns for short ones has greatly 
increased the range and penetrating 
_ of the mass of metal thrown. 

Ve now say nothing of gunnery—a 
science which has grown up since the 
peace, but in this respect, as in regard 
to their armament, Russian ships 
are still only qualified to engage’ in 
scuffles with vastly inferior forces 
of Turks or Danes, and to repeat 
those mere batrachomyomachies 
which, few in number and at angelic 
distances, illustrate the annals of the 
Imperial marine. 

3efore going into such details as 
may seem likely at the present 
moment to be of general interest, 
we shall say a few words on the 
subject of the present armament of 
our own fleets. For so doing, we 
need hardly apologize, as the general 
notions entertained by unprofes- 
sional persons are, we venture to 
think, often confused, and some- 
times erroneous. 

Ships’ guns are of two distinct 
classes: the one specially destined 
for projecting hi, the other for 
firing solid shot. Those of the first 
class, popularly called after their 
supposed inventor General Paixhan, 
are designated according to the 
diameter of the bore: the second 
class from the weight of the cannon- 
ball thrown. Thus we speak of 8-inch 
and 10-inch guns, and of 32 and 68- 
pounders. But althoughthe Paixhans 
were originally intended for shell- 
firing, as the old guns for solid shot, 
no such practical restriction now ex- 
ists: shot or shell can be fired from 
either indiscriminately. The guns 
are not, however, constructed on the 
same principle; the chief difference 
being that the bore of the shell-gun 
terminates in a contracted chamber 
in which the powder is lodged, 
while the weight and size of the 
piece are considerably below that 
of a solid-shot gun of equal calibre. 
Now the diameter of an iron ball 
weighing sixty-eight pounds is ap- 
proximately eight inches; it follows, 
therefore, that an 8-inch shell will 
fit the 68-pounder, and that a 68- 
pound shot will fit the bore of an 
8-inch gun. Hence arises a very 
common inaccuracy ; we often read, 
for instance, that a given ship 
carries twenty-eight 68-pounders, 
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whereas no ship in the a (ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Terrible, of 
O ae glory) mounts more 
than one piece of that description ; 
what she really would mount is, 
twenty-eight 8-inch guns. We 
may add, that the shot actually 
used with the 8-inch gun is, for 
reasons we shall not here detail, 
cast hollow, and only weighs fifty- 
six pounds ; which fact must not be 
forgotten in estimating the weight 
of metal thrown at a broadside. 

The guns now adopted in our navy 

are:— 

In sailing line-of-battle ships. —8-inch 
guns (weighing 65 cwt.), and 32- 
pounders (weighing 56 and 42 cwt.) 

In sailing frigates.—Same guns as 
above. 


In screw line-of-battle ships.—Same 
guns as above, with one 68-pounder 
pivot-gun (weighing 95 cwt.) 
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In screw frigates. —Ditto. 

In paddle-wheel frigates and sloops. 
—The above guns, and a 10-inch 
shell-gun (weighing 84 cwt., and 
throwing a hollow shot of 84lbs.) 


Turning to the Russian ships, 
we shall find that the greater num- 
ber of them have an armament 
which is, if the above scale be taken 
to represent a standard of efficiency, 
far below the mark. We must not, 
however, class the Baltic and Black 
Sea fleets in the same category, 
the latter being, in most of the con- 
ditions of equipment, so much the 
superior. From the Black Sea fleet 
we will take the three-decker Twelve 
Apostles: from the Baltic fleet the 
three-decker St. George, which last 
a bore the flag of Vice-Admiral 

panchine: and we shall compare 
them with our Queen. 


Twelve Apostles, 120 Guns. Russian—Sevastopol. 
Lower Deck, 28 68-pdrs.* (shell guns, 
so-called) and 4 long 36-pdrs.+ ... ... (824-pdrs. English). 
Middle Deck, 32 short 36-pdrs. ... (324-pdrs. English). 
Main Deck, 32 36-pdrs. . (824-pdrs. English) ‘ canons carronades.’ 


Upper Deck, 2424-pdrs.... . (224-pdrs. English) ‘canons carronades.’ 
Weight of broadside, 2240 lbs. 


St. George, 112 Guns. Russian—Cronstat. 


Lower Deck, 
Middle Deck, 
Main Deck, 

Upper Deck, 
Weight of broadside, 1350 lbs. 


24-pdrs. (224 pdrs. 


36-pdrs. (324-pdrs. English) and 4 2-pood shell guns.* 

24-pdrs. (224-pdrs. English) ‘canons carronades.’ 

English) and 4 howitzers of 36 Ibs. English. + 
18-pdrs. (164-pdrs. English) ‘carronades.’ 


Queen, 116 Guns. British—Black Sea. 


Lower Deck 
Middle Deck 

Main Deck 

Upper Deck 
Weight of broadside 


In estimating the weight of broad- 
side thrown by each ship, we have 
allowed for the slight numerical su- 
periority of metal in the Twelve 
Apostles, so that the preponderance 
in favour of the Queen is pretty ac- 
curately shown. This gives her, as 
compared with the St. George, an 
advantage equal to the possession of 
thirty-two 32-pounders—almost a 
whole deck—as compared with the 
Twelve Apostles of nearly five 32- 
pounders. Nor is this all, for the 
Queen could, at a distance of 1200 
yards, pour her broadside of fifty- 


8-inch guns. 
32-pdrs. 
32-pdrs, 
32-pdrs. 
2390 lbs. 


eight guns into the Twelve Apostles, 
who could only reply with thirty-one 
guns; and the St. George, under the 
same circumstances, could only reply 


with seventeen guns! For, on ac- 
count of their inferior range and 
length, the Russian upper and main 
deck battery in the first case, and 
upper, main, and middle deck bat- 
teries in the second, would be almost 
useless except at close quarters. 
And further on it will be seen that 
the gunners of this particular Sé. 
George the Conqueror last year only 
hit their target at the rate of about 


* For full explanations.as to these guns, see infra. 
+ The Russian pound = °903 of an English pound, and the pood of 40 lbs. = 
86°113 lbs, English, The reductions in the text are in round numbers. 
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twenty-five per cent., so that the 
British ship would receive but four 
shots iets ber enemy. Meanwhile, 
scarcely a missile of ours would fail to 
strike the Russian; and, unless we 
much mistake the powers of British 
seamen, before the spurry general 
of the St. George had recovered from 
the effect produced on him by the 
explosion of a dozen Moorsom’s 
shells, he would receive a second 
broadside which would at once 
afford him facilities for studying the 
theory of the sinking of three-deck- 
ers, and the flag-ship would not only 
cease to be ‘the conqueror,’ but 
would at once be removed from 
the Navy List. These details, no 
theoretical conclusions, but the _re- 
sult of simple arithmeticel facts, 
show that the value of such sailing 
line-of-battle a as the St. George 
is, as against the vessels of the 
Allied fleets, absolutely ni?. 

The St. George and the Twelve 
Apostles occupy two extreme points 
of efficiency between which Russian 
ships are constantly fluctuating. A 
new vessel may, especially in the 
Black Sea, beat first as heavily armed 
as the Zwelve Apostles, but long 
before her time of service expires 
she degenerates to the phase re- 
presented by the St. George. The 
same remarks will apply to the 
two-deckers, to some of which is 
exceptionally supplied a uniform 
armament of 32 or 27-pounders 
(English measurement.) ut the 
general run of ships follow the 
St. George, and the guns on her 
lower, main, and upper decks are, 
on the whole, what would be found 
on the three decks of an 84 or 74. 
As for the frigates, one or two carry 
324-pounders on the main deck, 
but the prevailing armament is 
224-pounders on that battery, and 
carronades of the same calibre, or 
164-pounders, on the upper deck. 
The Aurora, for instance, which, in 
the opinion of some persons, is now 
capturing merchantmenoffthe Welsh 
coast, is armed with 22}-pounders 
on both decks, and two howitzers of 
36. The unfinished screw Polchan, 
on the other hand, was appointed to 
carry thirty long and fourteen short 
32}-pounders, with ten shell-guns. 
‘We shall now say no more on this 
head, only noting that our IJmpé- 
rieuse, 51 (screw), throws a heavier 
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broadside than an ordinary Russian 
74; and our Termagant, 24 (screw), a 
heavier broadside than some of their 
44-gun frigates. 

On reference to the lists of the 
Russian navy last month given in 
Fraser, it will be seen that there 
are no screw vessels in the Black 
Sea, and only one, a frigate, in the 
Baltic, which latter is not completed. 
It remains therefore for us to notice 
the paddle-wheel steamers. That 
none of these steamers are equal to 
our Terrible or Retribution has been 
already stated in a former part of 
this paper ; but we were then speak- 
ing of tonnage, speed, and general 
capacity, and now we are specially 
dealing with the question of arma- 
ments. Of the three largest vessels 
of the Baltic fleet, the only Russian 
steamers which can fight guns on 
the main-deck, the Smiloi carries 
12, the Kamschatka, 16, and the 
Olaf, 16 guns. We take the Smiloi 
as a specimen of the class, and she has 
two 2-pood (equal to 72 lbs.) shell 
guns on her upper deck, with two 
32}-pounders forward, and eight 24- 
pounder carronades (22}-pounders) 
on the main-deck. Of the Olaf we 
are unable to speak with certainty, 
but the paddle sloops (vide list in 
Fraser for May) are appointed to 
be armed with one or two 2-pood, 
or 1} pood shell guns, and three or 
four 22-pounder or 18-pounder car- 
ronades, according to circumstances. 
The larger steam frigates in the 
Black Sea, such as the Bessarabia, 
carry a 10-inch gun forward, 
and, we believe, a 68-pounder, or 
second 10-inch gun aft, with four 
24-pounders. The smaller steamers, 
the Colchis, for instance, have one 
pivot een, of 65 ewt., and two 
12-pounder carronades. As for the 
boats on the Danube, the Pruth 
last autumn, was only armed with 
36-pounder carronades, and the 
Ordinaretz with artillery of very 
minute calibre. 

In the foregoing account of the 
armaments of Russian ships, as well 
as in describing the forts at Cronstat, 
we have mentioned pieces of ord- 
nance differing in many respects 
from the guns in use in our own 
navy; but as mere technical re- 
marks would be of little general in- 
terest, we shall exhibit the necessary 
explanations in a table compiled by 
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ourselves from the best Russian 
sources, and to this we refer our 
scientific readers. For comparison, 
and for the sake of illustrating what 
has been before said on the armament 
of the British navy, we have added 
to this table some of our British 
guns, for the measurements of which 
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In describing Cronstat, we spoke 
of the batteries being armed with 
8-inch and 10-inch guns, but the 
more precise nature of the guns 
there placed is now shown. No.1 
is an immense but unwieldly piece 
of ordnance, requiring twenty men 
to work it, al one of its shells 
taking effect in a ship’s timbers, 
would doubtless produce a consider- 
able effect. But the skill which 
enables our gunners to cut a fuse 
with mathematical accuracy and 
strike a moving target, is with diffi- 
culty found on Russian soil, though 
we must not prejudge a point on 
which our readers will shortly be 
able, from positive evidence about to 
be submitted to them, to form their 
own conclusions. The solid shot of 
the 3-pood gun would be a ve 
formidable missile, as its weight 1s 
about 160lbs., but the shells are the 
less to be dreaded from the fact of 
their being exclusively exploded by 
time fuses. Percussion fuses are 
unknown (or were so last spring) in 
the Russian navy, and they have no 
aa in any way comparable to 

oorsom’s shell: nor are the Em- 
peror’s ships provided with ‘ Boulets 
VOL. XLIX. NO. CCXCIV. 
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we are indebted to Sir Howard 
Douglas’s invaluable treatise on 
‘Naval Gunnery.’ It would have 
been desirable to have supplied the 
ranges of the different pieces men- 
tioned, but we have met with no 
trustworthy Russian account of ob- 
servations on this head. 
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asphyxiants,’ or any of those myste- 
rious and incendiary compositions 
with which his Imperial Majesty’s 
well-wishers have so obligingly and 
imaginatively prepared for his use. 
The infernal machines andsubmarine 
mines are not, however, to be classed 
inthesamecategory with the ‘ Boulets 
beg but we do not see why 
Professor Jacobi should have the 
glory of the invention, as they are 
no novelties, but were planned years 
ago. At the same time, there is 
nothing very alarming about them, 
and they are more likely to blow up 
theGrand Duke Constantine than Sir 
Charles Napier, while their removal 
can be easily and safely effected. 

We have now described the ma- 
tériel of the Russian navy, and have 
therefore to speak of the personnel. 
This we shall at once do after a few 
words by way of parenthesis, on a 
subject to which public attention 
has lately been somewhat anxiously, 
and very unnecessarily drawn—we 
mean the gunboat question. The fact 
is, that owing totheirgrossignorance 
ofthe mattersonwhich theypretended 
to instruct us,andtheir raaaggmacr +6 | 
to sift intelligence when received, 
TT 
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the correspondents of some of the 
English daily newspapers* have, in 
all matters connected with Russia, 
been the means of promulgating the 
most extravagant and mischievous 
absurdities. e have not time to 
inguire into some cases which we 
could specify—cases which smack 
no less of ignorance than of fraud. 
We will not, for imstance, ask 
whether certain letters which 
last summer appeared, headed in 
showy capitals, ‘From our own 
Correspondent, St. Petersburgh,’ 
were written from the Russian 
capital, or fabricated in London. 
On this head we will now keep 
silence, though not for many weeks, 
and meanwhile we can assure 
our readers that the story of the 
1000 gunboats in the Baltic is as 
foolish an invention as the story 
of the 200,000 Russian soldiers 
on the Danube, or the story of 
the ‘Burning of Bucharest and 
retreat of the Russians upon Cron- 
stat.’ Just as the Zimes told us 
that Prince Gortschakoff could dis- 
pose of 200,000 men, when the 
actual Russian force was (and it is 
now no greater) but 150,000 along 
the whole line of operations from 
Sevastopol to Kalafat (a figure which 
makes no allowance for sick and 
wounded, and which includes the gar- 
risons of the Crimea, of the Govern- 
ment of Cherson, and of Odessa,) so 
it told us that the enemy had 1000 
boats, when in fact he had but 

fty afloat! We said, in last month's 
Fraser,— the gunboat flotilla is in 
bad condition, and does not exceed 
fifty boats, but eighty more were 
ordered to be built last autumn.’ 
‘This statement we beg to repeat : we 
may add that there used to be fifteen 
or twenty of the flotilla in Cronstat, 
and that the new boats were to be 
built by contract in some of the Fin- 
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were armed with the large brass 
howitzers peculiar to Russia, called 
edinorogues (about equivalent in 
calibre to our 8-inch gun), and 
they require a crew of from twenty 
to thirty men. The boats are made 
of fir, and.a single gun opening on 
one of them with spherical case at 
800 yards’ distance would probably 
cause their destruction, certainly 
their retreat. As for His Imperial 
Majesty’s ukase respecting the or- 
ganisation of a flotilla of row boats, 
we have no doubt (though we have 
not seen that orthodox document) 
that it is intended to provide, by 
volunteering, crews for his regular 
gunboats, as the sailors of the navy 
will all be (nominally) required for 
theirdutieswiththefleet. Steam gun- 
boats the Russians havenone, but a 
haps the iron steam yachts used by 
the Imperial family for pleasure pur- 
— might, in great emergencies, 

e brought forward, and those ves- 
sels are more or less adapted to the 
reception of ordnance calculated to 
discharge iron balls half-an-inch in 
diameter. The Russian gunboat 
flotilla is, in short, a kind of Baltic 
Remora, and as capable of arresting 
the progress of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, or annoying the Austerlitz, 
as that well known fish of suc- 
tionic endowments. 

The present organization of the 
Russian navy dates, we believe, from 
the year 1810. Since that time 
there have been augmentations and 
alterations, but the general principle 
then laid down still holds good. All 
sailors, whether afloat or ashore, are 
inscribed in one or other of the 
‘equipages’ of the fleet, each of 
which is supposed to be 1000 strong. 
A fixed number of these equipages 
is allotted for service in the various 
seas in which Russian squadrons are 
maintained, and their distribution is 





nish ports. Those we have seen now (1854) as follows :—' 
Equipages, Men. 

Baltic Pheet ......../.css:cssssesssssesess 28 = (28,000 

Imperial Yachts at St. Petersburgh 1 = 1,000 

Se ee ee 17 = 17,000 

NID . ld nnsiotpnnlistantitidiee conlbdieed 1 = 1,000 
PURER, inp ctnensitn detains soshiititps 1 = 1,000 

Pcie woniteaint 48 = 48,000 





* We do not here allude to the Daily News or Morning Chronicle, as the reparts 
of the correspondents of these journals have always been, as far as the foreign scenes 
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These — it ‘the: force 
borne on the pay: lists, aud greatly 
‘exceed, in peace time at least, that 
really effective. Just.as the paper es- 
timate of the strength of a:battalion 
of infantry is from twenty or thirty 
per cent. higher than the number 
of men actually with the colours, 
s0 an ‘equipage’ of the navy does 
not average more ‘than -750 to 800 
bayonets. Wesay bayonets, for in 
Russia sailors are called ‘sea sol- 
diers,’ and they are ‘raised and 
drilled in‘much the-same way as the 
land forces. When‘the annual en- 
rolment of soldiers is terminated, the 
number of recruits required by the 
navy is furnished from ‘the new 
levies, the only limitation as to qua- 
lification being ‘that ‘the serfs of the 
sea-bordering governments are usu- 
ally seleeted for this service, in pre- 
ference to those ‘frgm ‘the interior. 
But the advantages of such a dis- 
tinction are, of course, quite imagi- 
nary; for, to quote a-parallel case, no 
one would assume that a Prussian 
would make a ‘better seaman 
than a Saxon, merely because 
the country of the latter lies more 
inland. And if we except Finland, 
in no part of the Russian empire are 
there any of those hardy races of 
seafaring men who enter largely 
into the composition of the maritime 

opulation of most other countries. 
here the greater part of a re- 
stricted foreign commerce is carried 
on in foreign bottoms,—where the 
coasting trade is of very limited ex- 
tent,—where the rigours of the cli- 
mate close the coasts and harbours 
for half the year,—we should hardly 
expect to find those resources for 
manning fleets possessed by France, 
or England, or the United States. 

But to the unfavourable condi- 
tions just noticed (be they effect 
or cause) must be added a na- 
tional peculiarity, seemingly shared 
by the several ethnographical units 
of which the Russian empire is 
loosely compounded,—we mean, the 
aversion ‘with which a naval life is 
universally regarded, fsom the Dwina 
to'the Araxes, from the Niemen to 
the Anadir. The material obstacles 
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to the realization of the magnificent 
dreams of the Great Peter were van- 
quished by his incomparable genius, 
and they have been kept under by the 
sustained en of his-successors, 
at the head of whom, on a comparison 
of their respective efforts to increase 
the efficiency of the navy, must be 
placed the Emperor Nicholas. 

The Russian ‘Ozars have built 
and equipped ships of war, and sent 
forth fleets from harbours which 
they have persuaded the world :to 
call impregnable, and yet'their navy 
remains a phantom without a histo 
and without aglory. Other difficul- 
ties may yield to the ambition of 
powerful monarchs, but the moral 
unfitness and apathy of a whole 
nation cannot be overcome by the 
exertion of a -will, however strong 
and however absolute. The dislike 
of the Russian people to the sea 
service is as great and as openly 
manifested as in the days when 
Peter was the only good sailor 
in his dominions, and the most 
brilliant naval suceesses would fail 
to excite their curiosity, much ‘less 
to rouse their enthusiasm. T 
officers of a Russian fleet expect no 
queaiy in victory or defeat, and 
they disbelieve in the utility of the 
institution. to which they belong; 
while the sailors, hating an amphi- 
bious life, sigh for the very miseries 
of a serf’s existence, and tremble 
lest they should be ordered into 
battle and annihilation. Russian 
sailors cannot look for encourage- 
ment to the past; the memory of 
the galley fleets which used in old 
times to ravage ‘the shores of the 
Euxine, of the fire-ships of ‘Tchesme, 
of Sinope itself, are not present to 
the crews who skulk behind the 
walls of Sevastopol. And no visions 
of the barks of Varegian rovers, 
with black pirate-flag floating to 
the breeze, no thoughts of Gren- 
gham or Hango, can chase from the 
minds of those who man the hulks 
at Sveaborg and Cronstat, the fear 
of the rulers of the Baltic. Even 
our own invincible sailors would be 
demoralized by continuous inaction 
and submission to constant insult. 





of the Eastern drama go, comparatively truthful. And they have not stultified their 
columns by large-type galvanic victories, nor have they given currency to the-ordi- 
mary tissue of inventions as to the location and numbers of the Russian armies. 
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The name of Nelson would cease to 
animate a fleet which lay snugly in 
Portsmouth harbour, while the 
enemy fired guns of defiance from 
the anchorage of Spithead. 

How much may, on historical and 
& priori grounds, be expected of a 
navy thus circumstanced, we leave 
to our readers to decide, and we 
do not think that they will be of 
opinion that the very complete 
paper scheme of organization now 
under notice can breathe much life 
into a system of such dry bones. 

The table given on the next page, 
which, by the way, refers mainly to 
the squadron now at Helsingfors, will 
illustrate what we have said about 
the ‘equipages,’ as well as much 
which remains to be explained. 
Each equipage is specially intended 
to man certain ships ; and the ships, 
so to speak, go to the crews, and 
not the crews to the ships: that is 
to say, all the vessels of the fleet 
are distributed on paper amongst 
the ‘equipages’ in such a manner 
that every ‘ equipage’ mans a three- 
decker, with a corvette or other 
smaller craft: or a two-decker, with 
a steam or sailing frigate. Thus, 
(vide table), the Ezekiel and Cesare- 
vitch are manned by the 24th, the 
Pultava and Palinure by the 20th 
‘equipage.’ This table, it may be 
observed, is an official document, 
bearing, in the original Russian, the 
signature of Vice-Admiral Epan- 
chine, the commander of the squa- 
dron, and it formed part of a report 
to the Imperial Admiralty. We 
have, therefore, given it without 
alteration; and it shows, amongst 
other things, that some of the Vice- 
Admiral’s ships were last summer 
very badly off for men, and that a 
battalion of ‘ sea soldiers’ (in peace 
time, at least) practically falls short, 
as has been above remarked, of the 
normal number of one thousand. 

It will by this time be understood, 
that our system of commissioning 
vessels and raising the sailors re- 
quired for them on the spur of the 
moment, differs materially from the 
Russian plan. The Baltic fleet, for 
instance, is theoretically fixed at a 
certain strength, and arranged in 
three divisions—the Blue (or Ist,) 
the White (2nd), and the Red (3rd) — 
each division being divided into three 
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brigades, and these latter again into 
three ‘equipages.’ So that a divi- 
sion should consist of 9 sail of the 
line, 3 frigates, 3 steamers, with the 
complementary smaller vessels; 
and the whole fleet would include 
27 sail of the line, 9 frigates, 9 
steamers, &c. &c. The Admiralty 
professes to be able to send to sea 
the whole of this force at the short- 
est notice, and it is pretended that all 
the ships of the three divisions are 
in excellent condition, and that the 
officers, crews, artillery, sails, masts, 
rigging, stores, &c., of those in 
ordinary are constantly kept aw 
grand complét. But this is a delu- 
sion, and merely the naval phase of 
the terrific system of paper ar- 
maments with which a certain 
gentleman has hitherto attempted 
to impose upon civilization. 

Last year his Imperial Majesty, 
in the exercise of that profound dis- 
crimination which enables him to 
judge so keenly and so correctly of 
the politics of other countries, con- 
ceived that a naval demonstration 
might strike terror into the enemies 
of the orthodox faith, and warn the 
trembling Cabinet of Britain, and the 
unanointed usurper of Gaul, of the 
fate in store for their coasts and har- 
bours. This pious Sovereign accord- 
ingly ordained that the whole of the 
fleet maintained by him in the inte- 
rests of religion should be got ready 
for service. But, in spite of the de- 
votion and love of his subjects for 
their Parent and God, this stupen- 
dous scheme was not realized. It 
was reported to his Imperial Majesty 
that the hulks were rotten, that the 
stores at Cronstat did not possess the 
means of equipping them, and that 
if they did, the men would not be 
forthcoming. Accordingly, the pro- 
ject was, per force, abandoned, and 
Great Britain and France are, con- 
sequently, now at war with Russia. 

he disposition usually observed 
with regard to the Baltic fleet, and 
it held good last year, is this—that 
two divisions cruise in the Gulf of 
Finland, between the months of 
June and September, in order that 
the sea soldiers may study the art of 
reefing topsails, splicing. the main- 
brace, and a few other indispensable 
operations. Before the end of the 
autumn, four or five sail of the line 
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Organization of Russian Squadrons. 
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anchor in Revel roads, and as many 
at Sveaborg, while the remaining 
nine sail return to Cronstat. When 
the winter approaches, these vessels 
haul into harbour, and there remain 
frozen up till the following May. 
Last year no squadron wintered at 
Revel, and, as a in our Tables, 
all the ships of the Baltic fleet are 
now either at Cronstat or Helsing- 
férs. It is necessary to repeat this 
fact, as the speculations about the 
Russian _— in Revel have by no 
means ceased. 

The only real sailors of the Rus- 
sian parts of the Baltic are the Fins, 
of whom the navy has but two ‘ equi- 

ages,’ which cannot be broken up into 

etachments and scattered through- 
out the fleet. Summer cruizes in the 
smooth waters of the Baltic do not 
turn serfs into able seamen. If you 
goon boarda Russian man-of-waryou 
ean hardly believe that you are afloat, 
and you ask where the sailors are. 
Of men there are enough; some: on 
the upper-deck, seemingly wondering 
at the height of the main-truck above 
their heads; some on the main-déeck, 
staring at the big guns, and all most 
unmistakable soldiers. You begin 
to fancy yourself in a barrack, and 
that a cavalry barrack, for the clank 
of spurs soon breaks upon the ear. 
And when the men are mustered you 
see a battalion of excellent infantry, 
who, doubtless, are a part of the 
corps of marines. Notatall. The 
Russian navy has no ‘ Jollies,’ while 
the Baltic fleet, in particular, has no 
sailors. This water infantry has a 
dirty, underfed, clieerless look; and 
the gaiety and bonhommie proper to 
Russians is-quenched. He who has 
seen these poor people on the ele- 
ment = so much abhor, will carry 
away with: him a picture of human 
suffering not soon to be effaced from 
his memory. 

The Russian government has, it 
must be confessed; done its best to 
provide institutions calculated to 
manufacture good officers and petty 
officers. The education of the latter 
has been provided for, since 1825, 
by the organization of an ‘ Instrue- 
tion Equipage,’ by serving in which 
for a preliminary period, the men 
are supposed to qualify themselves 
for their duties afloat. There is 
also a corps of what may be termed 
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‘Masters of the Fleets,’ who have 
specially to attend’ to the navigat- 
ing department of the» squadrons 
they accompany. For officers there 
is a ‘Corps of Marine Cadets,’ 
and‘ the young: noblemen: and: gen- 
tlemen destined for the Baltic fleet 
study at these institutions during 
the winter, adjourning, when the 
Gulf is free from ice, on board four 
frigates, which are moored off Peter- 
hoff during the fine weather. The 
tule laid down, though not strictly 


_ kept, is, that when a future Nelson 


has passed his examinations, he is 
called a Gardemarine, a term an- 
swering to the French ‘ Aspirant,’ 
and. our midshipman. The garde- 
marine, after he has made what is 
officially called two campaigns at 
sea, may become a‘ Mitchman,’ the 
lowest grade of officer in the navy. 
This system, which sounds so excel- 
lent; produces no adequate results ; 
and if, we except some highly intelli- 
gent, highly cultivated men, who 
might, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, compare with the best 
of their professional enemies in 
France and England, it is not too 
much to. say that Russian. officers 
are not sailors. But their deficien- 
cies are only practical, for many of 
these gentlemen have a perfect theo- 
retical knowledge of their duties, 
and an- extended acquaintance with 
the navies:of other countries, more 
particularly with that of Great Bri- 
tain, of which they never:speak but 
in terms of the greatest respect. 
Why they should be ridiculed for 
wearing kid-gloves, smoking cigars, 
playingthepiano, and reading French 
novels, we are-at a loss:to under- 
stand, as there are few persons liv- 
ing who do notconsume many hours 
per week in much more frivolous 
amusements. 

It will be seen from Vice-Admiral 
Epanchine’s report, that there were 
‘ Generals’ on. board his squadron. 
This arises from the peculiar Russian 
arrangement of the scale of official 
rank, y which the employés of all 
the different services are classed, as 
it were, in el columns; and it 
so happens that an admiral ranks 
with a general of the army, on which 
consideration his precedence depends. 
The table also mentions the corps of 
marine artillery, which was, in 1846, 
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partially extinguished by the sup- 
pression of the rank-and-file. The 
corps now consists of officers, and 
what are called ‘ conductors,—and 
these last may be not inaptly com- 
pared (as to their duties) with our 
captains of guns, though they are 
by no means to be dreaded. either 
for their skill or numbers. We 
have seen no detailed account of the 

unnery practice of the Black Sea 
Sects, but we have read a published 
report of Admiral Korniloff’s, in 
which he dilates on the superior 
skill of some of the men under his 
orders. The admiral describes his 
targets as being eighteen feet square, 
but avoids saying how often they 
were struck ; so that we are. left to 
form unfavourable conjectures. For 
the Baltic fleet we have, however, 
very accurate data, and the follow- 
ing three tables will, we hope, at 
the present crisis, be not unaccept- 
able to our readers. They are gua- 
ranteed, the first by Rear-Admiral 
Istomine, the second and third by a 
committee presided over by Vice- 
Admiral Zamitsky. Rear-Admiral 
Istomine prefaces his figures by 
laudations of the progress recently 
made in gunnery by the crews of 
the Baltic fleet, and goes on to 
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relate how Gossupar ImPrRaToR 
‘assisted’ at this particular demon- 
stration. His Imperial Majesty, 
says the original, examined the 
—— when the firing had ceased, 
and found that they were ‘riddled 
with holes.’ 

Considering the enormous size of 
the mark, and the small per centage 
of hits, it must be admitted that this 
way of riddling a target is somewhat 
of a novelty, and the real cause for 
astonishment is that such bad - 
ners should anywhere exist. For 
there can be but little doubt. that 
nine-tenths of the cabmen and 
butchers, by whom, as is stated on 
high authority, our Baltic fleet is 
manned, would make better practice 
than that so much admired by the 
Emperor Nicholas. The Amphitrite 
was more successful, though her 
best is bad, but a gunnery ship 
naturally represents the maximum 
degree of perfection attained. We 
may add, it is highly probable 
the two latter tables are grossly ex- 
aggerated, in favour of the gunners, 
and such a practice would be by no 
means an innovation on the line 
generally adopted in the Russian 
artillery department, on such occa- 
sions. 


1. 
Names of Ships. Guns, Shots Fired. Hits, Misses, 

St. George the Conqueror (flag) 112 78 us C8 
Touch-Me-Not .... ... ... ... 84 62 23 39 
Andrew ony Jeet 84 52 18 34 
Emgeiten ... ... 84 126 31 95 
Memory of Azop 74 99 nan w & 
Sisoi the Great ... 74 105 23 82 
Villagis a 74 86 25 61 
Se ae 74 51 18 33 
Empress Alexandra ... 84 71 20 51 
Ingermanland ... ... ... 74 102 24 78 
Amphitrite (gunnery ship) At 40 21 19 

Total Hits e+ eee 27 per cent. 

Total Misses ww om BD bp 


The targets fired at were 25 feet long by 15 feet high, and painted, like the side 


of a frigate. A target was moored opposite every ship, at a distance of 800 yards. 
Practice from the ‘ Amphitrite’ Gunnery Frigate. 
2. 
At Anchor—September 8. 
:, Distance 
Number Holes in \ 
of Shots, Target, oe Wind. Thermometer, 
61 41 386 8. 50 
(772 yards.) Moderate. Fahr. 


Cloudy. 
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8. 
Under Sail—September 10. 
: Distance Angle of 
Hole te ste . 

Teck, Ghote. “Target, from Target coy, Ship's §=Wind = Therm. 
iL a 450 RM. «an "4 WW. «i. 5F 
2. OT 5 Kae . 600 3 ... 44 Moderate. ... Fahr. 
3. ee! 500 Renn Clear. 

4, a. = 700 an 
5. Pen ee 725 a: 
Above Distances in English yards. 
1. 900.—2. 1200,—3, 1000.—4. 1400.—5. 1450. 


The target in this instance was 35 feet long by 24 feet high, painted like the side 


of an 84-gun ship, and fixed on an island. 


There are several bodies of men 
ey to the naval service, 
of which possess an organiza- 
tion more or less of a military nature, 
and which it were sufficient to spe- 
cify by name. Besides these regu- 
lar crews of the fleets, the Baltic and 
Black Seas have eighteen equipages 
employed in the transport depart- 
ments, and a corps of officers an- 
swering to the ‘Ingénieurs pour 
les Constructions Hydrauliques’ of 
the French, to whom are subordi- 
nate nine companies of workmen. 
For the building and repairing of 
ships of war there is a corps of ship- 
wrights, who take the duties of the 
department of our Surveyor of the 
Navy, and superintend the naval 
constructions of the dockyards, which 
employ eighteen equipages (about 
15,000 men) of carpenters and others. 
Our limits now warn us to leave 
the Russian ships, their crews, their 
gunners, and their guns; and we 
trust that the events of the summer 
may render superfluous any recur- 
rencetothem. If the enemy should 
sail out of port to meet the com- 
bined fleets, there would ensue, as 
we confidently believe, a battle with- 
out parallel in the annals of mari- 
time warfare. But it is idle to ex- 
pect that the Emperor Nicholas will 
take a decision that annihilates a 
navy which now safely lies under 
the walls of strongly fortified har- 
bours. Wheiher enniet and Se- 
vastopol will be erased from future 
editions of the map of Russia remains 
to be seen, for it is impossible to anti- 
cipate the results of an attack upon 
those places. We have yet to learn 
whether the incompetent artillery- 
men of Cronstat will not be stifled 


in the smoke of their own guns, and 
whether the casemates built for their 

rotection will serve for any purpose 

ut a tomb. And we have yet to 
know what may be the effect of well- 
aimed shells, fired from an extreme 
range against the soft limestone 
forts of Sevastopol. Of the details 
of the attack upon Odessa the public 
has not been placed in possession, so 
that we can form no conclusions from 
the result of that operation. For 
what little it knows, the country is 
indebted to the admirable despatch 
of the French commander-in-chief, 
but we are not yet informed what 
were the losses actually inflicted on 
theenemy. A reference to the Rus- 
sian plan of the city shows that the 
barracks and military establishments 
are almost, without exception, in the 
rear of the town; it is, therefore, 
foolish self-gratulation to boast that 
Odessa is no longer a point d’apput 
for the Imperial forces. The attack 
was, let it be granted, as far as it 
went, crowned with perfect success, 
and the manceuvres executed by the 
British and French steam frigates 
reflect the highest credit on their in- 
ventor, for the citizens of Odessa 
have, undoubtedly, witnessed a per- 
formance which must be considered 
to belong to the pure mathematics 
of naval science. 

But now that the public find that 
the admirals did not avail themselves 
of this beautiful combination (which 
suggested to one writer, even amidst 
the din and smoke of battle, the 
elegant and timed movements of a 
waltz), except to dismount eight or 
ten guns, to destroy twenty or 
thirty merchant vessels, and to blow 
up a powder magazine and a few 
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sheds, and that the consequences of 
their forbearance have been already 
terribly manifested, it is beginning 
to exclaim against such useless for- 
bearance. War is not anend, but a 
means to the attainment of peace, 
and that is the most humane and 
Christian policy which cuts short 
the train of its attendant horrors. 
But the prevalence of slaughter and 
bloodshed may be limited by time 
as well as by place, and a blow 
struck quickly and fiercely at the 
heart of a nation is surely a greater 
peacemaker than an injury inflicted 
on an individual or a class. The shi 
and armies of a barbarous people 
belong to the Sovereign, and their 
loss or defeat is a mere personal 
calamity to the owner, while the 
destruction of great mercantile cities 
is felt by all his subjects. It is 
absurd to say that the ruin of traders 
is not the humiliation of the enemy : 
of those who maintain this doctrine 
we would ask, with what feelings we 
ourselves should contemplate the 
rospect of this war if it had opened 
it the burning of Liverpool, of 
anchester, of Marseilles, and 
Bordeaux? Our Cobdens would 
have gone forth to appease the foe 
with gifts of oil and wine, clamouring 
for the submission that might induce 
the oppressor to hold his murderous 
hand. And such as scorn to mea- 
sure with the shopman’s tape the 
responsibilities imposed on them by 
Justice and Right—who refuse to 
barter national honour for the pro- 
fits of a paltry per centage—who 
have not yet learned that the noblest 
end of a man, and a state, is the 
creation of a balance in cash—even 
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they would look around anxiously for 
the dawn of peace. If feelings like 
these couldanimateafree people, who 
had drawn the sword at the hiding 
of no lord or master, with what 
mighty voice would a nation speak 
which had been dragged into a de- 
tested struggle—not to do battle for 
their existence or faith—not even to 
follow the Eagles of a conqueror 
in some heroic dream of ambition 
and glory, but to cover a vain des- 
pot’s wounded pride. He who bids 
us save the trading city, and has 
mercy for the enemy but no pity for 
ourselves, speaks in tones of mawk- 
ish and illogical humanity. If we 
spare the houses and stores of the 
merchants of the Dwina and the 
Dniester, on what grounds do we 
spread ruin amongst the shipowners 
of the Gulf of Finland and the Sea 
of Azof? And why do we proclaim 
that a bale of goods on a beach is 
sacred from attack, when the same 
bale of goods, transferred to a boat 
on that beach, is lawful prize for 
our cruisers. To be consistent, we 
should reserve our powder for vessels 
of war, renounce our blockades, and 
permit, by sea, the commerce which 
we do not molest on land. Else 
let our sword be thrown boldly into 
the scale, let our ve victis be thun- 
dered from the cannon’s mouth, and 
so shall we quickly conquer the 
eace we are resolved to dictate. 
or when the standards of Eng- 
land and France wave above the 
smoking walls of Riga and Odessa, - 
there may be lighted up a domestic 


conflagration which will blaze across 
the marshes of the Baltic shores, and 
the howling steppes of the Ukraine. 
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I. 
T= them go with the cheers of their country to speed them, 

The gallant, devoted, and flower of the land ; 

We well may be proud that Old England could breed them, 
And match her past. heroes at Freedom’s command. 

By the Angels of Heaven! our Cause is so holy, 
That dread of the Sequel is God to distrust : 

At home, in His Presence, we are not less lowly, 
Because we here chorus Success to the Just! 


II. 

Preach no more this new doctrine that Valour confiding 
In Duty and sovereign Justice, offends ; 

That we should be dumb while our bosoms are priding 
In countrymen manfully fighting for friends. 

At the pompous array of their Power, they who stumble 
Are such as serve Ruin, and arm not to save; 

But hearts that beat highest may yet be most humble, 
As ours while we're singing Success to the Brave! 


III. 
In the face of the motherly fears that alarm her, 
The Might she must grapple, the numbers defy, 
Old England serenely has girded her armour, 
The Foe of Tradition her faithful Ally. 
They have joined honest hands for the Future of Nations, 
The grandeur of Law, and Humanity’s due: 
Belief that God’s blessing through all their relations 
Is with them, inspires our—Success to the True! 
IV. 
On the fields of renown when the iron rain rattles, 
And red through the smoke flash the long lines of flame, 
They will not forget that the great God of Battles 
Requires a pure soul and a chivalrous aim. 
And they bear it—the men of our blood and alliance— 
To thunder its tidings on land and on sea: 
O, far is our confident joy from defiance 
Of fate, when we echo Success to the Free! 
v. 
Let them go, while behind them their country is cheering, 
Prepared for Disaster, secure from Defeat : 
If stanch we continue as they are unfearing, 
There’s Victory somewhere for Army and Fleet. 
By the Angels that see us! this Cause is so holy, 
We'll send our last ship and last man to the fight: 
Still singing, while Faith in our bosoms prays lowly, 
Farewell, gallant brothers, Success to the Right! 
G. M. 
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FORLORN HOPE. 
NE dread rtal alone has doned inthe exemplary and afflicted 


hitherto enjoyed the infernal 
privilege of bearing the superscrip- 
tion that forbids on and it is 
natural that the admirable woman 
who has devoted herself and her 
fortune to the cause of her good and 
gallant husband should express 
some indignation at the Admiralty 
notice of the 19th January, 1854.* 
But though Lady Franklin will 
hardly be blamed. by any good and 
generous mind for characterizing 
this notice as a.sentence of death, 
and though we would be among the 
very last to relinquish hope, it-must 
be confessed that we begin to feel 
very much as if the hand of Giant 
Despair was about to close upon.us. 
Since the Erebus and Terror went 
forth with as noble a band of offi- 
cers and men as ever sailed under a 
daring chief, a period equivalent to 
that exhausted . the siege of Troy 
has passed away. Expedition after 
expedition, public and private, do- 
mestic and foreign, has been dis- 
patched in the search; nor should 
we forget that the crew of every 
vessel which departs on this melan- 
choly errand runs a great risk of a 
fate similar to that which sent.them 
forth, and may entail. the necessity 
of a search for them in their turn. 
While therefore expressions in 
Lady Franklin's earnest and strongly 
written letter,t which might other- 
wise be considered as bordering on 
the harsh and unjust, may be par- 





Terror :— 


wife; it must be remembered: that 
the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have a duty to perform 
on their parts; and that any further 
encouragement from that quarter 
might involve a continuing sacrifice 
of the lives of brave men. 

In Britain volunteers are never. 
wanting. Here it can never be said 
with truth, ‘The hour is come, but 
not the man:’ No!—whenever the 
hour is come, the man, be sure, .is-at 


Dr. M‘Cormick had long cherished 
the idea of a boat and sledge expe- 
dition up Wellington: Channel and 
round Baring. Bay, in search of Sir 
John Franklin and the crews of the 
Erebus and Terror ;. and on. Thurs 
day, the 19th of August,. 1852, he 
succeeded in. embarking upon his 
long-sought enterprise at 11 a.m, 
in a whale-boat equipped for a 
month, and manned by half-a-dozen 
volunteers from Her Majesty’s ship 
North Star, then lying off Beechey. 
Island. 

The brave little crew who stepped 
into Her Majesty’s. boat. Forlorn 
Hope, with their gallant doctor and 
commander, ,were— 

Thos. Rands, zt. 30, Ice-quarter-master. 
Edward Millikin, 25, Able seaman. 
James. Nugent, 27, Able seaman.. 
EleazerJ.Clark, 39, Royal Marines. 
George Burns, 25, Able seaman. 

John Frost, 23,Able seaman. 
Short as is the season for boat. ope- 





* ‘Notice respecting the officers.and crews of Her Majesty's ships Erebus and 


* Admiralty, 19 January, 1854, 


‘Norice is hereby. given that. if intelligence be not received, before the 31st 
March next, of the officers and crews of Her Majesty's ships Hrebus aud Terror bein 
alive, the names of. the officers:will be removed fiom the N ay List, and they 


the crews.of those ships will be.considered as having died in 


er Majesty's service. 


The pay.and wages: of. the officers and crews-of those ships will cease on the 31st 
day of March next, and all. persons legally entitled, and qualifying themselves to 
claim the pay and wages. then due, will.be paid the samme on application to the 
Accountant-General of Her Majesty's navy. ; 
‘Security will be required in certain cases, for which special provision will be made. 
‘ By command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 


*W. A. B. Hamunton, Secretary.’ 


This notice was inserted in the London Gazette of Friday, .20 January, 1854. 

‘t+ Letter from Lady Franklin to the Lords Commissioners: of the Admiralty, 
dated 4, Spring-gardens, 24 February, 1854, printed in the Return to am Address 
of the Honourable the House of Commons, dated 17 March, 1854. 

+, Dr. M‘Cormick's. Expedition up the Wellington Channel in the year 1852,.com- 


mauding H. M. boat Forlorn Hope, in search of Sir John Franklin. 


London : 


s by George Edward Eyre and William Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen’s 


ost Excellent Majesty, For Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 1854. 
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rations in these inhospitable regions, 
it was drawing fast to a close, and 
the more sanguine views which Dr. 
M‘Cormick had entertained of ac- 
complishing the extended explora- 
tion contemplated by him before the 
long polar night had set in, faded. 
But, even in this, the eleventh hour, 
he was not without hope of at least 
setting at rest one question relative 
to the search, that, namely, as to the 
existence of any available communi- 
cation between Baring Bay and 
Jones Sound, either by means of an 
opening or narrow isthmus of land, 
in the direction of the position laid 
down in the Admiralty chart, as the 
spot where a cairn, cooking place, 
and footprints are said to have been 
visited by a whaler; and have been 
surmised by some most deeply in- 
terested in the fate of our lost coun- 
trymen to have been traces of their 
wanderings. 

This object Dr. M‘Cormick de- 
termined to accomplish if possible 
either by sea or land, even if the 
formation of ‘ young ice,’ so much 
to be apprehended at that advanced 
period of the season, should create 
such an impediment as to leave him 
no other alternative than to abandon 
the boat, and make his way back to 
the ship overland. 

At the moment of departure a sail 
hove in sight coming round Cape 
pes This was Lady Franklin’s 
own little brigantine, Prince Albert, 
on her return— her’ looks wrong 
but it isn’t—from Batty Bay, in 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, where she 
had wintered, without, however, 
finding any traces of the missing 
expedjtion. Dr. M‘Cormick met 
her commander, Kennedy, and the 
lamented Mons. Belldét, on the floe 
as they landed; but there was no 
time to lose, and after dispatching a 
few hastily-written lines home . 
them, he struck across the ice for 
the floe edge, where the boat la 
waiting, and hoisting sail, ran with 
a strong south-west breeze alongside 
the Prince Albert. Hepburn, the 
gallant Franklin’s faithful follower 
and companion in his terrible and 
ever-memorable journey along the 
shores of the Polar Sea, was on 
board. The Doctor had not seen 
him since his first meeting with him 
in Tasmania on the Doctor’s arrival 
there in that very same Hrebus 
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now the object of his search and 
while engaged in the Antarctic ex- 
pedition, at the time when Sir John 
was governor of the colony. Time 
pressed, but the warm-hearted Doc- 
tor could not resist his impulse to 
jump on board and shake the hand 
of the spirited veteran in congratu- 
lation on his safe return, thus far, 
from his arduous search for his old 
commander. 

The visit was but short. On 
the previous day a heavy fall had 
shrouded the hills with white, giv- 
ing warning that winter was advanc- 
ing his banner. So the gallant 
Doctor shoved off again and rounded 
Beechey Head in a snow-storm. 
They were soon compelled to lower 
the sail and pull through loose 
stream ice (coming out of Welling. 
ton Channel) to Cape Spencer, where 
the brave seven, at 2 p.m., had their 
dinners; cold bacon and biscuit doing 
duty for three courses and a dessert. 

After doubling Innes Point, where 
they fell in with a large quantity of 
drift ice, and pushing on between 
the ice and the land, they disem- 
barked on the shingle beach between 
Innes and Lovell Points, at 6 p.m, 
to examine a remarkable conical 
heap of shingle looking not unlike a 
cairn as it peered above the snow. 
It seemed to have been thrown up 
at the outlet of a water-course, the 
bed of which was now dry; but the 
cleft in the ridge of rocks through 
which it appeared to have passed was 
now roofed over with ice and snow, 
forming a cavern beneath:— 


On entering, a beautiful grotto dis- 
closed itself, the floor glittering with 
countless globular masses of frozen drops 
of water, and the roof with pendent 
iciclés clear as rock crystal. The in- 
terior, of the cave which extended to a 
greater distance than I had leisure to 
follow it up, was so encrusted over with 
these aqueous stalactites and stalagmites, 
that the whole surface sparkled through 
the faint gleam of light admitted, as 
brilliantly as if studded with huge dia- 
monds., 


The weather suddenly cleared up: 
but the wind shifting round to 
NNW., dead against them, hemmed 
them in between the ice and the 
land, within a bight, leaving open 
water in mid-channel, but from thi 
they were cut off by a belt of heavy 
floe-pieces, margined by sludge, and 
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about half a mile in breadth, so they 
uietly landed to take their tea, in 
the hope that, meanwhile, a passage 
might be > out for them: but 
they were disappointed. At 8 p.m. 
the ice was jamming them into the 
curve in the coast faster than ever. 
The Doctor, therefore, determined 
on making an attempt to force the 
boat through it, by poling her along 
with oars and boarding pikes— 


In this way we succeeded in getting 
half way through, when .the swell in- 
creased so much as we neared the margin, 
and the heavy pressure to which the boat 
was subjected between the larger floe- 
pieces became so great, that we had to 
haul her up on the ice, after taking every- 
thing out of her to preserve her from 
being stove in. We then endeavoured 
to drag jher over the larger pieces, with 
the intention of embarking the provisions 
and other things, as soon as she was 
launched into the loose sludge outside, 
Whilst thus laboriously employed, the 
making of the flood-tide augmented the 
swell and commotion among the floe- 
pieces so much, pressing them together 
with such violence, that one of the 
largest and thickest pieces on which we 
had deposited our provisions suddenly 
parted in the centre, threatening destruc- 
tion to everything upon it. 

In this critical position I was reluc- 
tantly compelled to relinquish the at- 
tempt for the present, and after landing 
everything in safety by means of the 
sledge, we dragged the boat over the 
floe-pieces and landed her upon the 
beach. It was midnight before we 
pitched the tent for the night on a ridge 
of shingle, after hours of unceasing, most 
harassing, and dangerous work, which 
fairly put to the test the capabilities of 
every one of my small party, and fully 
satisfied me that I could not have 
selected a finer boat’s crew for a perilous 
service, had I had the whole Arctic 
squadron to have picked them from. 
After supper, having set a watch for the 
night as a precaution against a surprise 
from the bears, whose tracks were rather 
numerous upon the snow on the beach, 
the buffalo robes were spread, and all 
turned into their felt-bags to enjoy that 
sound and refreshing sleep which seldom 
fails to attend on the wearied and toil- 
worn, however hard may be the couch 
and inclement the clime. 


The spot where they had en- 
camped on this the first night of 
their pilgrimage was a little to the 
northward of Lovell Point, a snowy 
waste with the exception of the nar- 
row bare shingle ridge on which the 
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tent stood. When, at six o'clock the 
next morning, they emerged from 
the felt-bags in which, chrysalis-like 
they had been incased, the sky 
looked black and threatening north- 
ward—not showing that peculiar 
dark horizon which indicates the pre- 
sence of open water, and thence 
called a water-sky, but the sullen 
lurid appearance that heralds bad 
weather. Four large flocks of geese 
winging their way in angular phalanx 
southward surely indicated the ap- 
— of winter; many dovekies and 

ittiwakes, and two seals were also 
seen, On the outer edge of the ice 
a heavy surf was breaking and large 
floe-pieces had been stranded on the 
beac by the heavy pressure in the 
night. The thermometer had fallen 
below 29°, and young ice, an inch 
thick, had formed. After a break- 
fast of cold bacon, biscuit, and choco- 
late, the Doctor took a sketch of his 
cheerless encampment, and walked 
about a mile northward, in search of 
a more promising part in the belt of 
ice for embarkation, but found none. 
On his return, therefore— 


The boat was once more launched 
upon the floe-pieces which, from the 
wind drawing round more to the west- 
ward, had been packed closer together 
inshore; and at 10 a.m. by dint of great 
exertion we at last succeeded in gaining 
the outer margin; but it was noon before 
everything was got into the boat, having 
to make three sledge-trips from the shore 
with the provisions and other things. 
We now launched her into the sludgy 
surf ; where from her being so deep in 
the water, although with only a month’s 
provisions on board, and this she could 
barely stow, her situation was, for a few 
minutes, a very critical one, from the 
risk of being swamped, till by a few 
lusty strokes of the oars, we were swept 
fairly out of this vortex of sludge and 
water into the open channel, and made, 
sail with a fresh breeze for Cape Bowden, 
going at the rate of about five knots an 
hour. 

In running through the heavy 
swell and sdge which skirted Cape 
Bowden, one of the pintles gave way, 
and they carried away the rudder. 
In short, they now discovered that 
they had got an old knocked-about 
boat; but they were in for it, and 
British sailors have a knack of mak- 
ing the best of everything. The ac- 
cident, however, together with a 
freshening breeze and thick weather, 
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snow and sleet being ‘two of the ae- 
companiments, compelled them to 
lower their sail at 5 p.m. The 
Doctor now looked out for a spot to 
beach ‘the boat under the Cape, a 
perpendicular cliff rising more than 
500 feet above the level of the sea; 
but the extremely narrow strip of 
shingle beach at its base was so 
thickly studded with stranded ice- 
hummocks and berg-pieces, on which 
a heavy surf was breaking, that it 
was made impracticable for hauling 
the boat up it or pitching the tent 
on it. 

On the north side of Cape Bow- 
den they opened a pretty little bay 
most symmetrically semicircular and 
inviting. They pulled all round it 
with the intention of encampin 
there for the night, but the beach 
was everywhere so fringed with 
grounded, surf-lashed hummocks, 
that there was not an opening for 
running the boat’s head between 
them. So, after scaring aflock of 
geese, a number of gulls, and several 
ravens from their hitherto solitary 
retreat, they were fain to seek fur- 
ther for shelter, after naming the 
bay and the headland Clark Bay 
and Cape M‘Bain. On rounding 
this cape into Griffin Bay, the 
weather became so thick as nearly 
to conceal the land, and they had 
some difficulty in finding a spot for 
beaching the boat. After coasting 
the south side of the Bay for nearly 
a mile, they at last succeeded in 
hauling her up into a little nook 
between the grounded hummocks ; 
and at 6 p.m. pitched the tent for 
the night between twosmall shingle 
ridges, lighted a fire, and had tea, 
with the eternal but still relished 
cold bacon and biscuit :— 

Griffin Bay presented a most wild- 
looking scene of desolation; the sur- 
rounding hills were all covered with 
snow; huge masses of old ice which had 
been stranded by some enormous’ pres- 
sure, lay thickly strewed along its shores, 
in places piled up in chaotic confusion ; 
and the upper part of the bay was full 
of loose ice, the winter's floe having 
very recently broken up. 

When about turning into my felt-bag 
for the night, I found it saturated with 
water, and preferred taking my rest.on 
the buffalo robe, without any other 
covering than what the tent afforded, 
‘having a black tarpaulin bag containing 
my clothes (all thoroughly drenched by 
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the seas the boat shipped over her bows) 
for my pillow. 

This, be it remembered, among 
ice, with the thermometer below 30°. 

On the following morning the 
Doctor quitted his comfortless couch 
at five, breakfasted, and started, at 
six o'clock, for the summit of Cape 
M‘Bain, on which he found a eairn 
containing a small gutta-percha case, 
enclosing a circular printed in red 
ink on yellow tinted paper, dated 
Tuesday, May 13th, 1851, and 
stating that a searching party from 
the Lady Franklin and Sophia brigs 
had left, for emergencies, on the 
north point of the bay, a caché of 
sixty pounds of bread and forty 
pounds of pemmican. Descending 
on the south side into Clark Bay he 
saw an Aretic gull and three fine 
large white hares (Zepus glacialis), 
but the wary quadrupeds took good 
care not to let the Doctor come 
within range. He could not refrain, 
however, from sending a ball from 
one of his barrels after them, which 
sent them running at a tremendous 
rate, and as the comforting Irish 
attendant said to Sheridan who had 
been assigned to his care, and after 
blazing away, in vain, at everything 
feathered or furred, flying or sitting, 
had just missed a covey of partridges 
quietly feeding on the ground not 
ten yards from the fence whence he 
let fly at them—‘ made them lave 
that.'—‘ By the powers, your ho- 
nour,’ said Pat, ‘you made ’em lave 
that.’ 

On returning to the encampment, 
the tent was struck, and they re- 
embarked with a fair wind, but the 
same overcast and gloomy sky, not 
without the disagreeable discovery 
on the Doctor's part that the skull 
and horns ofa fine musk bull (Oribos 
moschatus), found by two of the 
boat’s crew on one of the ridges 
above the bay, and bearing marks 
of long exposure to the weather, had 
been left on the beach. This he 
regretted the more as he considered 
it pretty decisive evidence that these 
animals must have once existed 
there, and probably do so still. 

As they stood over for Cape 
Grinsell, another heavy stteam of 
ice drifting rapidly out of Griffin 
Bay crossed their course, and re 
hall <dis $90h cin-Giee sateaiaed 1 
round it. Theirrudder, which — 
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had attem to repair, again gave 
way, but they get.on as | as they 
could, a shoal of white whales 
Beluga borealis), and sighted the 
cairn on the point where the depdt 
of provisions was left. About noon 
they landed upon a narrow shingle 
beach which served them for kit- 
chen, parlour, and hall, lighted a 
fire, and cooked for their dinner a 
mess of preserved mutton, soup, 
and potatoes,—a sort of hyperborean 
Trish stew, that makes one hungry 
to read of it. Thus fortified, they 
walked up the ridge to the cairn, 
through a heavy fall of snow, to 
find, instead of the provisions, cer- 
tain ominous footprints which led 
to the conclusion that the Assistance 
and Pioneer had been there before- 
hand on their way up channel. 
Returning to the boat, they shoved 
off at 3 v.«. with a momentary ray 
of sunshine glancing out on them 
through the murky atmosphere, 
and, on rounding the cairn point, 
they opened another small semi- 
circular bay, to which the Doctor 
ave the name of the distinguished 
Polar traveller, M‘Clintock, com- 
mander of H.M.S. Intrepid. 


The coast, along which we had now 
to pull against a fresh northerly breeze, 
resented a very bold and striking aspect. 

luff headlands, rising precipitously from 
the water's edge to the height of six 
hundred feet and upwards, and skirted 
at the base by a narrow belt of shingly 
beach, profusely studded with stranded 
hummocks of ice. From the steep 
fronts of these magnificent cliffs of the 
mountain limestone projected three or 
more horizontal tiers of buttresses in 
strong relief, the effect of which was 
much heightened by the tiers being bare 
of snow and black—so contrasted with 
their white sides as to give them the 
appearance of some frowning and im- 
pregnable fortress, or imposing battery 
presented by the broadside of a stately 
three-decker. Between two of these 
remarkable headlands, another very 
symmetrical bay opened out, bounded 
on the north by a wild romantic-looking 
cape, towering upwards with smooth 
and swelling sides to near its summit, 
and then abruptly breaking up into 
angular-shaped rocky fragments, form- 
ing a rugged picturesque-looking crest, 
seven or eight hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. To this pretty bay I 
gave the name of Emery, after an old 
and much valued friend; and to “the 
south headland Cape Daniell, after an- 
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other esteemed friend, Loth of whom 
have their names already enrolled in the 
annals of African discovery. 

Tracks of bears and foxes were 
seen upon the snow along the beach. 
Cornwallis Land, piebald with snow, 
loomed opposite dark and wildly 
through the mist at between twenty 
and thirty miles’ distance. Several 
white whales, a seal or two, and 
several flocks of geese—the whole 
snigrating to thesouth—were passed, 
and a few dovekies (Uria grylle), 
fulmar petrel (Procellaria glacialis), 
glaucous and kittiwake walle. 

They landed at 6 P.m., in conse- 
quence of observing a cairn on.a low 
ridge of shingle, and found a tin 
cylinder containing a notice that the 
Assisiance and Pioneer had passed 
on the previous Sunday morning at 
10 o'clock, bound to Hamilton 
Island :— 

From this we had a very long and 
fatiguing pull along a most dreary line 
of coast, closely packed with grounded 
hummocks. The breeze increased toa 
fresh gale, accompanied by sleet and 
snow; the thermometer 28°; air cold 
and pinching, and the whole of the land 
more deeply covered with snow than 
any that we had yet passed. 


Northward the horizon looked 
black and threatening; the night 
was fast closing in with no prospect 
of the smallest nook where the 
could haul up the boat in safety ti 
morning. The Doctor thought it 
his duty to attempt the examination 
of a cairn upon a low shingle ridge. 
He landed with difficulty, and, after 
pulling down a small pile of rocks 
resembling a surveying mark, of 
which it consisted, and examining 
the ground beneath and around it, 
found no record whatever, and re- 
turned to the boat. 

Here the first stormy petrel (Pro- 
cellaria pelagica) which 2e had seen 
flew past the boat, which, luckily 
for the bird, rolled in the heavy 
swell as the Doctor fired; and 
Mother Carey’s chicken was saved. 

On rounding the black headland 
they came to a fine bay, with the 
luxury of a practicable beach as well 
as a dry ridge free from snow for 
the tent, but it was half-an-hour 
past ‘midnight before they succeeded 
m hauling the boat up between some 
berg-pieces which some vast _pres- 
sw forced above the ordmary 
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high-water mark. They had en- 
camped none too soon, for the stron 
breeze had now increased to a har 

ale with an overwhelming snow- 
drift, and it would have been im- 

ossible for their frail boat to have 
lived in the sea that was now run- 
ning outside. The thermometer 
stood at 28°, the cold was piercing, 
and the night altogether dismal. 
But in this bay,* the cheerful and 
hardy voyagers spliced the main- 
brace with extra rations of bacon 
and Burton ale, under the Doctor's 
prescription, before they turned into 
their felt-bags at 2°30 a.m. The 
poor Doctor’s was however still wet, 
and he was fain to lie down on the 
buffalo rug as on the preceding 
night. 


Sunday, 22nd.—Having retired to rest 
late last night, or rather early this 
morning, we did not rise until 10°30 
A.M. It was still blowing a hard north- 
westerly gale, with snow drift and over- 
cast thick weather. So bitingly cold 
was the air within the tent, that sleep- 
ing, as I always do, at the weather-end, 
where the wind blows in under the can- 
vas, my hands felt quite benumbed 
throughout the night, from their having 
been exposed in the absence of my felt- 
bag covering. I shaved for the first 
time since leaving the ship, and made 
my toilet under the lee of the boat. 
After our customary breakfast of choco 
late, cold bacon and biscuit, I took from 
my pocket a little prayer-book, which 
had been my companion years gone by, 
to both the Poles, North and South, and 
round the world, from which I read to 
my boat’s crew part of the morning ser- 
vice, finishing with a short extempore 
prayer, which suggested itself at the 
moment, as best fitting the occasion. 

Few more touching spectacles can 
be imagined than this brave little 
band, with their good and accom- 
plished commander as officiating 
minister, offering up their prayers 
amid the wildest and most awful 
scenes of desolation, heightened by 
the fury of the tempest, to Him who 
te ereth the wind to the shorn 

amb. 

Soon after 12, the Doctor, accom- 
panied by three of his men, left the 
tent for the ascent of Rogier Head, 
named by him after an old friend 
who had been engaged in African 
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discovery. At 1°45, they reached 
the summit of the bold craggy pro- 
montory five hundred feet in height. 


Beneath the precipitous face of the 
overhanging crag the surf was furiously 
lashing the narrow strip of black shingle 
beach at its base, margined by a belt of 
shallow water, the limits of which were 
well. defined by a turbid greenish ap- 
pearance, contrasting strongly with the 
dark, very dark, blue colour of the 
water beyond. Along the edge of this 
zone of shoal water countless white 
whales were swimming down channel, 
literally speaking, in a continuous stream. 
Amongst them here and there, one of a 
pie-bald colour; and sometimes the back 
of a straggler or two appearing in the 
discoloured water itself; all doubtless 
migrating to less rigorous seas, whilst 
open water afforded them a passage to 
the southward. Over head, a solitary 
kittiwake (Larus tridactylus) hovered, 
with uplifted wing, as it breasted the 
violent gusts of wind that, at intervals, 
swept past, driving along dense volumes 
of mist from the mysterious north, which 
came rolling over the dark surface of the 
channel, on the opposite side of which 
the bleak and barren.snow-streaked cliffs 
of Cornwallis Land bounded the horizon 
to the westward, terminating in a black 
point forming its north-eastern extre- 
mity, about the position of Cape De 
Haven, half concealed in gloom and 
mist. To the north-westward, Baillie 
Hamilton Island loomed like a dark 
bank of clouds above the horizon: 
three or four glistening patches of white 
light, reflected upon the surface of the 
dark water through some hidden aper- 
ture in the clouds, shone with the 
brightness of molten silver, amid the 
surrounding lurid atmosphere ; rendering 
the whole scene altogether a fit subject 
for the pencil of Claude. 


Claude? The Frenchman was a 

eat painter, and doubtless could 

ave painted anything; but tran- 
quillity predominates in his pictures, 
and we cannot call to mind having 
seen one turbulent work from his 
hand. No—such a scene would 
have been realized on canvas by no 
pencil so * nto d as by that of 
our own Turner. 

They descended without finding 
any cairn or traces of one. Only 
the tracks of a bear and a fox had 
left their prints on the snow. A 
small piece of driftwood was picked 


* Named by the excellent hydrographer of the Admiralty, M ‘Cormick Bay, in 
just compliment to the scientific and gallant Doctor. 
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up above the then high-water mark, 
and another musk-ox skull was 
found by some of the boat’s crew. 
It was that of a cow, the horns 
being small, with a space between 
their bases on the forehead. This 
gave the Doctor sanguine hopes— 
doomed not to be couaad—iek he 
might yet fall in with the living 
animal itself before the winter drove 
him back to the ship. The follow- 
ing passage from his diary shows 
the energy of the man :— 

Discouraging as there is no denying 
our present prospects certainly are, we 
must at all hazards solve the Baring Bay 
problem first. On reaching the tent we 
found dinner all ready, and a warm mess 
of preserved mutton very acceptable. A 
dismal] night—thermometer 25°. 


After a squally night they erected 
a cairn on the low shingle ridge 
where the tent stood, and deposited 
beneath it a tin cylinder with the 
record of their visit. Here, as they 
were about to start, the Doctor shot 
a sandpiper ( Tringa maritima), and, 
after a most laborious pull of four 
hours, reached the steep and almost 
perpendicular ridge of Gene Osborn, 
the northernmost boundary of Wel- 
lington Strait, expanding here into 
the broader Queen’s Channel. They 
passed a very remarkable isolated 
mass of rock rising abruptly from 
this ridge about one-third from the 
summit :— 

It bore a striking resemblance to 
the bust of a human figure of burly 
form, and habited in a cloak and cap ; 
the horizontal layers of limestone rock 
of which it is composed, being so ar- 
ranged as to give the cloak a caped ap- 
pearance; a slab of the limestone in 
front of the figure, fancy might liken toa 
book. This singular specimen of sculp- 
ture from the hands of nature, worked 
out of the rock by the united chisels of 
time and weather, removing the softer 
portions and leaving the harder standing 
forth in strong relief, I transferred a fac 
simile of it to my sketchbook, under the 
name of ‘Franklin's Beacon,’ whose at- 
tention it could not fail to attract, point- 
ing as it does to those unknown and un- 
explored regions which lie beyond, 
around the northern pole, urntrodden by 
the foot of man since creation’s dawn, 
and in the dcep recesses of which doubt- 
less lie hidden his mysterious fate, of 
which our search thus far unhappily 
has failed to elicit the slightest trace. 


They doubled Cape Osborn at 
4 p.m., dashing through the heavy 
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cross sea running at the rate of five 
or six knots an hour. 


Having the breeze with us now, the 
only chance left us was to run the gaunt- 
let for Baring Bay, in the hope of find- 
ing there some haven of shelter after 
rounding Point Eden, which still ap- 
peared at a fearful distance ahead of us; 
and the long line of foaming crests 
sweeping over the broad expanse of 
troubled waters which lie between, 
threatening to ingulf our small frail 
bark ere we reached it. When we had 
got about midway between Cape Osborn 
and this point, our situation became a 
truly perilous one; the boat was taking 
in water faster than we could bale it 
out, and she was settling down so much 
as not to leave a streak free; labouring 
and rising heavily and sluggishly to each 
successive sea, so that all expected every 
moment that she would fill and go down 
the first sea that struck her, from which 
only the most careful and watchful at- 
tention to the helm preserved her. For- 
tunately for us, at this critical moment 
two small bergs aground providentially 
appeared on the port-bow, and I imme- 
diately ran for them, in the hope of 
finding the water smooth enough under 
their lee to enable us, by lowering the 
sail and lying on our oars, to thoroughl 
bale out the water from the boat, whic 
was now nearly full; in this we happily 
succeeded whilst lying only a few feet 
from the bergs, in comparatively quiet 
water, protected by their blue hard- 
washed sides from the seas which broke 
over them to windward, rebounding 
upwards in foaming columns of surf and 
spray, which dashed high above their 
summits from forty to fifty feet in height, 
presenting a wild scene at once sublime 
and awful. 

On again making sail, their small 
overladen skiff, no longer water- 
logged, bounded over every sea 
more freely; but as they opened 
Baring Bay, the great body of water 
setting into it from the Queen’s 
Channel, with the wind and current 
from the N.W., brought such heavy 
rollers tumbling in upon the shore, 
that their crippled rudder was en- 
tirely swept away, and they had great 
difficulty insteermg with anoara boat 
so deep in such asea. It was only 
by getting out one on each quarter, 
that they were able to keep her head 
to thesea,and prevent her broaching- 
to—in which case nothing earthly 
could have saved her from foun- 
dering instanter. Fortunately the 
found, at the base of the Blac 
Mount, a sloping beach, where they 
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hauled up the boatbetweengrounded 
hummocks, backed by a high and 
dry shingle ridge free from snow, 
on which they pitched their tent; 
and after s allen all their wet 
clothes on the shingle to dry—for 
everything in the boat had been 
drenched with sea-water—they had 
tea and preserved beef for supper, 
and turned-in at midnight, truly 
thankful to God for their provi- 
dential escape. Thermometer 27°. 

They saw a flock of geese on 
their passage here, and another rose 
from the lake on their arrival; and 
a small fragment of drift-wood was 
picked up on the hill. 

On the 24th, as it was still blow- 
ing a north-westerly gale, preventing 
any farther attempt with the boat, 
the Doctor started in the forenoon, 
accompanied by one of the boat’s 
crew, on an excursion along shore, 
with a view of ascertaining the state 
of the ice. 

Passing a small lake, they saw 
two comfortable eider-ducks (Anas 
mollissima) with eight young ones 
swimming thereon. The whole of 
this hapless brood, and one of the 
parents, fell before the Doctor's 
gun. The course of the party lay 
at first over flat, swampy, boggy 
ground covered with snow, but not 
without a few straggling tufts of 
moss, lichens, saxifrages, poppies, 
and a small species of rush (Juncus), 
the whole interseeted by very low 
ridges of shingle and a chain of 

lakes. They walked round 
several lakes also on the ridge of 
hills, listening to the monotonous 
mournful cry of the red-throated 
divers (Colymbus septentrionalis) m 
the vicinity. On descending, th 
had a shot ata tern, saw the trae 
of a fox, and the ice-quartermaster 
and another of the boat’s crew, on 
their ramble, fell in with the ske- 
leton of a bear. 
_ On rising at six on the 25th, find- 
ing no improvement in the weather, 
and things in general too thick and 
boisterous for boating or sledging, 
the Doctor paid a second visit to 
the small lake, shot three out of a 
flock of eight young pintail ducks 
(Anas caudacuta), and after his re- 
turn to the tent one of the crew 
killed the remaining five. Here 
was a delicious addition to their 
dinner, for a young pintail duck 
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yields only to a canvas-back. Two 
or three sandpipers were seen, and 
an unlucky arctic gull (Lestris pa- 
rasiticus) was disabled from follow- 
ing his piratical pursuits; but 
though the thumb or tip of the 
wing was broken, the cripple, poor 
thing, succeeded in getting away. 

I walked afterwards (adds the Doctor) 
to the top of the west inlet, accompanied 
by two of my party, in search of the re- 
mains of the skeleton of the bear, they 
having, on first finding it, brought back 
with them the skull and pelvis. After 
a long search we at last hit upon the 
spot, where a rib was projecting from 
the snow, beneath which we found most 
of the vertebre, deeply imbedded in the 
richest bed of moss we had yet seen, the 
result, doubtless, of the manure arising 
from the decomposition of the animal's 
earcase ; although, from the bleached ap- 
pearance and honeycombed state of the 
bones, a long series of winter snows 
would seem to have mantled over them, 
since Bruin dragged his huge unwieldy 
frame a few yards above the head of the 
inlet, to breathe his last on terra firma, 
whether in sickness or in old age, to be- 
come food for the foxes, who had ren- 
dered the skeleton incomplete, by walk- 
ing off with most of the ribs and long 
bones, to feast off at their leisure. All 
that remained I collected, and we re- 
turned to the tent through a heavy hail- 
storm and densely overcast sky, with 
thick mist, and the thermometer at 25°, 
Saw some red-throated divers, in one of 
the largest lakes, two terns, and the track 
of a fox. In the afternoon, the wind 
shifting round to the westward, and the 
weather moderating, though still very 
squally, I set about making prepara- 
tions for our sledging journey, the wind 
now setting directly up the bay, packing 
the ice so close as to render any attempt 
with the boat utterly hopeless. Having 
stowed the sledge with four days’ pro- 
visions, we dug a trench, and made a 
caché of the remainder of our provisions, 
filling it up with shingle, as a protection 

inst the bears, during our absence. 

e boat was hauled up on the second 
ridge on which the tent stood, and 
turned bottom-up, with the gear and 
spare clothes stowed underneath, as a 
precaution against high tides, which 
might probably rise higher than usual 
under the influence of heavy westerly 
gales. 

On Thursday, the 26th, the Doctor 
was stirring at 3 a.m., in a gloomy 
and overcast morning, with the ther- 
mometer at 24°. The lake where 
the ducks were shot was frozen 
over, and three or four snow bunt- 
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ings (Hmberiza niveiss) were flit- 
ting about the ridge above the tent, 
saluting him with their lively, cheer- 
ful note. At 5 he roused out the 
boat’s crew, and they had their 
chocolate, biscuit and bacon break- 
fast. 

The progressive fall in the tem- 
perature, the rapid formation of 
young ice, the boisterous north- 
westerly gales which had packed 
the broken-up winter’s floe upon 
the shore in front of their tent, 
forming a daily increasing belt of 
hummocks and sludge already half 
a mile in breadth, cutting them off 
from open water, and requiring only 
a few calm days to cement altogether, 
and render the boat in its present 
position inextricable, were unmis- 
takable signs that the season for 
boating was passed; and, so soon 
as a southerly wind blowing on 
shore should drive the ice out, no 
time was to be lost in getting her 
into the open channel. Every one 
will therefore agree with the Doctor, 
who saw that all that remained to 
be done was to complete the explora- 
tion of the bay by an overland 
journey. Accordingly, they now 
took to the sledge. 

Having struck the tent, and 
stowed it on the sledge, with their 
felt bags, buffalo robes, four days’ 
provision, and that source of warmth 
and comfort, an ‘ Etna,’ with spirits 
of wine for fuel, they proceeded 
over the low snow-shrouded shingle, 
with the variation so great as almost 
to reverse the points of the com- 
pass ; but they soon struck off more 
inland, and in passing over a marshy 
bog covered with snow, found traces 
of insect life, in the person of a small 
spider. In crossing a rivulet, some 
vertebrated animal was seen on one 
of the shingle ridges, but at too 

eat a distance to make out whe- 
ther it was bear or reindeer; and 
before the Doctor had time to level 
his telescope, it had disappeared 
behind the ridge. At 11 «.at., the 
great labour of dragging a heavy 
sledge over the inequalities of the 
snow-clad land began to tell, and 
the little party took a ten-minutes’ 
spell, and their allowance of rum 
and water. ‘Two sandpipers were 
here seen, and the a of a rein- 


deer (Cervus tarandus), probably 
the apparition which they fa 


d seen 
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on the ridge. In the midst of this 
desolation everything seems to have 
gone on much as usual. They dined 
at their usual hour, and at tea-time 
regaled themselves with the cu 
that cheers but not inebriates; an 
as they journeyed on afterwards, 
came upon the tracks of a musk-ox, 
then probably on its southward mi- 

ation for the winter. But how 

o the oxen manage to get across 
Barrow Strait? They must, as the 
Doctor observes, wait at all events 
till the strait is frozen over. 

Optical delusion was now at work; 
and there was a certain black point, 
the shelter of which was of the first 
importance, but which seemed to fly 
before them as they advanced, and 
was not reached, nor without much 
toil, till midnight. On they went, 
day after monotonous day, varied 
only, now and then, by the sight of 
a few snow-buntings and red- 
throated divers, and rocks embossed 
by the elegant scarlet lichen (Leca- 
nora elegans), the clamour of three 
or four terns, and once,.at night, by 
far-away sounds like the bellowing 
of cattle, which might have been 
their desiderated friend the musk-ox. 
On the 28th the thermometer stood 
at 29°, a hard gale blowing, and so 
bitter cold that they could not get 
warm all night. On the 30th the 
weather became so unpromising, and 
the season was now so far advanced, 
that they reluctantly decided on re- 
turning to the ship, and began stow- 
ing the boat, to which ~~ had 
worked their way back ; and after 
leaving a memorandum beneath a 
eairn, which they erected on the sum- 
mit of the Black Point, they again 
launched their frail vessel, buffetin 
seas that froze as they broke on boar 
of them. On the 31st they saw the 
first fox (Canis lagopus), and the 
Doctor found his aneroid barometer 
quite useless from having received 
some injury, in consequence of being 
thrown on the beach in the clothes- 
bag into which it had accidentally 
been put. This was a very serious 
loss to him. 

On Friday, the 3rd, they passed 
the most comfortable night that the 
had had, though the thermometer all 
day was as low as 26°, the air piere- 
ingly cold, and the fire outside the 
tent took double the usual time to 
boil their kettle; ~ pemmican 
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which they now, for the first time, 
had for dinner since leaving the ship, 
was hard frozen when taken out of 
the case. On this day they had the 
last of their Burton ale, and turned 
into their sleeping-bags at about 
10 P.M. 

The tenacity of life in the condor 
has startled those who have wit- 
nessed it; a cat is said to have nine 
lives; but we think that it will be 
admitted, after reading the following 
account, that a bear must be allowed 
to be a match for either of them in 
the obstinacy with which the animal 
clings to life under the most mortal 
wounds. On Saturday, the 4th, in 
Griffin Bay, Wellington Channel, 
the crew reported a Polar bear 
(Ursus maritimus}, which the Doc- 
tor, whom we shall leave to tell the 
story, soon saw sauntering leisurely 
along the beach between his party 
and a point towards the entrance of 
the bay, to which he gave the name 
of Bear Point:— 


As his course was direct for the en- 
campment, I ordered my party within 
the tent to avoid alarming him, whilst I 
watched his movements from the door. 
Bruin, however, evidently suspecting 
that all was not .right, suddenly altered 
his course to pass within the tent, at 
the back of the shingle ridge above it. 
The instant he disappeared behind the 
ridge I made direct for it, to intercept 
him, desiring my party to be ready with 
their rifles to cut off his retreat should 
he happen to escape the fire from my 
old double-barrel, which had, a quarter 
of a century before, been fatal to Bruin’s 
race in the Island of Spitzbergen. On 
my rising the ridge Bruin turned his 
head inland, when, after firing both 
barrels, the ball from the second one 
brought him on his haunches, at the 
distance of sixty yards from me. It 
was only for an instant, however, for he 
gathered himself up again, and retreated 
towards the beach, evidently mortally 
wounded; and after running the gaunt- 
let of a whole volley of balls from the 
rifles and muskets of the boat’s crew, 
who being too eager and excited, I sup- 
pose, fired so hurriedly that not a ball 
took effect, and under their fire he took 
to the water, swimming out into the bay 
for the distance of two or three hundred 
oy when he wore round with his 

ead in shore, unable any longer to 
make head against the wind, which was 
blowing dead on shore. His last efforts 
to struggle against it must have been 
desperate, for he had no sooner bore up 
than his huge form floated on the water 
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a lifeless mass, just as I was about 
launching the boat to go in pursuit of 
him. After a short interval, the wind 
drifted him on shore about two hundred 
yards from our encampment, to which 
we bore him on the sledge; and, cold as 
it was, set about skinning him imme- 
diately ; when, strange enough, we found 
on examination that my second ball was 
the only one that had struck him, enter- 
ing about a foot above the insertion of 
the tail, and an inch on the left side of 
the spine, literally drilling him through, 
and making its exit by the mouth, 
splintering two of the canine teeth as it 
passed out. Asa proof of the extreme 
tenacity of life in these hardy creatures, 
this animal had one of the largest inter- 
nal arteries divided by the ball in its 
course, which poured out so much blood 
that it was streaming from his mouth 
and nostrils in such a torrent as to dye 
the surf around him of a deep crimson 
colour as we hauled him up on the beach, 
and on opening the body a deluge of the 
crimson fluid flowed out. Yet with this 
deadly wound he managed to run at his 
usual speed about two hundred yards to 
the beach, and then swim against a head 
sea for at the least as great a distance 
further, making fearful struggles until 
the moment of his last gasp for breath. 


It was a male, measured seven feet 
and a half in length, weighed 1000 
pounds, and was in excellent condi- 
tion; nor are we surprised, after 
hearing from those who have lived 
for some time on preserved pro- 
visions, the avidity with which they 
have eaten any animal food that has 
very lately been endowed with life, 
at the relish with which a rump- 
steak cut from poor Bruin was dis- 
cussed at dinner; nor at the record 
of the sapid breakfast of bear steaks 
the next morning. They found the 
meat infinitely better eating than 
some of the beef the Doctorhad tasted 
which had been supplied to the ship. 

On Monday, the 6th, after i 
ing Cape M‘Bain, the boat was 
hauled up on a hard shingly beach 
on the north side of Clark Bay, and 
the tent pitched on a fine dry part 
of the ridge, on the margin of a 
frozen lake. Here a luckless raven 
fell a victim to his curiosity before 
the Doctor’s gun, dropping dead 
upon the frozen lake. As we pre- 
sume that he made no part of the 
bill of fare, we think that Ralpho 
might have been left to fulfil the 
vocation to which he had been called. 


At 3 p.m. they had their usual 
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warm mess for dinner, and opened 
their last gutta percha case of bis- 
cuit. But here the slaughtered bear 
rose in judgment upon them, for 
three of the party who had supped 
upon his liver with Arctic appetites 
on the previous night, complained of 
violent ‘headache, which yielded 
readily to the Doctor's judicious 
treatment. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, it was so 
bitterly cold within the tent that the 
Doctor’s south-wester, mitts, and 
Esquimaux boots were frozen under 
his head, where they had been doing 
duty for a pillow; and after break- 
fast they built their last cairn on the 
site of their last bivouac, and beneath 
it deposited the following 

Mermo.—A boat expedition up Wel- 
lington Channel in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Left Her Majesty’s ship 
North Star at Erebus and Terror Bay, 
Beechey Island, on Thursday morning, 
the 19th of August, and after a close 
examination of Baring Bay by sledging 
round its shores on the snow without 
finding any opening to the eastward, 
ou returning down channel searched 
every bay, inlet, and headland along the 
eoast without discovering any traces of 
the lost ships. Encamped here on 
Monday, September 6th, and the boat 
is now launched to return to the ship. 
The weather throughout the whole of 
this time has been most tempestuous— 
continued gales of wind, accompanied 
by thick weather and a short broken 
sea with a heavy swell, very dangerous 
for boats. The thermometer, which 
has never been above the freezing point, 


* Here is the Doctor’s game-book :— 
Ursus maritimus 
PII Bi icencnkaricinatnnctscs Canis lagopus 


Arctic Hare 
Lemming 
Raven 
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fell last night twelve degrees, from 24° 
to 12° Fahr. The young ice formed in 
the bay and the whole of the land are 
enveloped in a mantle of snow. But 
few animals have been seen,* vegetation 
being very scanty. Traces of the musk- 
ox, however, and its horns were found, 
and three hares seen in this bay. On 
Saturday last I shot a large bear on the 
south side of Griffin Bay. 


R. M ‘Cormick, 
Officer Commanding Party, 
Wednesday Morning, Sept. 8th, 1851, 


When they had finished their 
dinner they shoved off, and instead 
of going round Beechey Island made 
sail across Union Bay, with the moon 
shining brightly just above the cairn 
on the summit of Cape Spencer. 
Rounding the point of the spit, on 
opening the North Star, she hoisted 
her colours, and they ran up theirs. 
The sound of the ship’s bugle came 
floating over the waves, and the 
Doctor answered by firing off his 


gun. 

At 8.30, p.m., the boat ran along- 
side, and so terminated this gallant 
and well-conducted expedition. 

Of the hardships and hazards 
attending such daring efforts in such 
a climate, even with all appliances 
and means to boot, some faint idea 
may be formed from the following 
facts. 

On one occasion the Doctor was 
exposed to a temperature when the 
thermometer was at 54° below 
zero. 


On another, he passed a whole 


Lepus borealis 
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day and night without food, or 
shelter, beyond that afforded by the 
snow drift. Seven miles from the 
ship lie was overtaken by a dense 
fog on the open plain when return- 
ing from an excursion to Caswall 
Tower, accompanied by his friend 
Dr. Toms, of the North Star, and 
by Erebus and Terror, his two Es- 
uimaux dogs. Overwhelmed by 
the darkness of night blending wit 
the fog—a gale approaching—they 
eut with a huntin knife a trench in 
the maoweheaniie plain, about two 
feet deep, and in this frozen grave- 
like dormitory they, with their canine 
friends, passed the night, without 
any covering but their usual walk- 


ing-dress. 

The gale that swept over them 
formed a coverlet of snow that pro- 
tected them from the blast, exposure 
to which for less than an hour must 
have ended in their destruction. 
Not even the dogs could have sur- 
vived the intense cold.* About 
four o’clock in the morning, the fog 
having cleared off sufficiently for 
them to make out the land, they 
shook off their snowy bed-clothes, 
started again, reached the ship be- 
tween six and seven a.M., and with- 
out having incurred even a frost- 
bite, after ablution and breakfast 
‘felt as fresh as ever.’ 

There are some admirable hints 
for the preservation of health in 
Polar climes; but by far the most 
interesting part of this most in- 
teresting memoir, will be found in 
Dr. M‘Cormick’s ‘concluding re- 
marks.’ 

His experience during the late 
voyage and winter passed on the 
very same spot where Franklin 
spent his, and where all traces of 
him cease, have most decidedly con- 
firmed him’in his opinion expressed 
in his plans of search, some five 
years since. 

This was that the missing expedi- 
tion passed up Wellington Channel 
into the Polar Sea, and was to be 
sought among the archipelago of 
islands and drifting ice-packs with 
which that sea is encumbered, and 
where the search should be made 
with efficient well-equipt boats, 
adapted for encountering the packs 
of ice, strong currents, and danger- 


Forlorn Hope. 
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ous intricacies, inseparable from a 
navigation promising nought but 
destruction to shi where the 
huge dense masses of blue ice grind- 
ing past their sides, tear and roll up 
the stout copper sheathing like so 
much ladies’ curl-paper. 

His experience had satisfied him 
that from boats alone could any ex- 
pectation be entertained of a rescue 
of our gallant countrymen, ere they 
fell victims to the combined effects 
of frost and famine—for, as he re- 
marks, in these two expressive words 
all their privations may probably be 
summed up—and, if too late to save 
them, of discovering any traces they 
<= have left behind them. 

is suggestions on the probable 
fate of the missing crews form a 
masterpiece of intelligent reasoning, 
and will be read with intense inte- 
rest. Our space will only enable us 
to give the oe a 
wherein he disposes of the theories 
of those who have supposed that 
the crews could maintain themselves 
on the animal life to be found in 
these desolate regions. 

My own impression is (writes Dr. 
M‘Cormick), that on the closing in of 
their second winter, the ships were either 
driven into some inlet, where they may 
have been blocked up ever since by the 
Polar pack, as happened to the Jnves- 
tigator in Mercy Bay; or that they have 
been driven on shore by the strong cur- 
rents which set from the north-westward, 
when helplessly beset in the pack, drift- 
ing about in the narrow straits which 
separate one island from another in this 
Arctic Archipelago. 

They may possibly have reached even 
as far west as that large tract of land 
whose mountainous and lofty granite 
peaks were seen by the Herald, thus 
barring their further progress westward. 
But, under any of these circumstances, 
it does not follow that the lives of those 
on board would be necessarily involved 
in immediate destruction, even were the 
ships stranded on some shore. They 
would, in all probability, be able to save 
the greater part of their provisions and 
stores (as Sir Edward Parry did in the 
loss of the Fury on Fury Beach ; and 
which, years afterwards, proved the 
happy means of preserving the lives of 
Sir John Ross and his party). They 
might build huts and supply themselves 
with fuel from the wreck, and linger out 
an existence as long as their resources 
lasted. But here, however reluctantly, 





* The thermometer that night fell to 32° below zero,—64° below freezing point. 
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I must at the same time acknowledge, 
that there would be but little prospect 
of adding much to these in the region 
in which their disaster would be likely 
to happen. In~proof of this, I have 
> add, that had 1 lost my boat 
and the provisions when up the Welling- 
ton Channel, my boat’s crew and myself 
could not have existed—although num- 
bering only seven—on the produce of 
our guns for one month; and I had two 
or three good shots in my party, besides 
being myself an old sportsman, and 
rarely threw away a shot without ob- 
taining something for it. Wild fowl, 
doubtless, migrate to the very Pole 
itself to rear their young; but this oc- 
cupies only a short period of the season ; 
and the supplies to be obtained from 
such an uncertain source would be in- 
adequate even for present wants, far 
less to form a winter’s store for a ship’s 
company. 

Sad as the reflection must be, it is in 
vain to deny that the time has arrived 
when, indeed, it is ‘hoping against 
hope,’ and which suggested to me the 
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name of Forlorn Hope for my boat. 
Nearly nine years have now ela 
since our countrymen have left t 
shores; and, although I have been to 
the last one of the most sanguine in my, 
hopes, I cannot help feeling now, that 
traces of their fate are all, unhappily, I 
have too much reason to fear, that re- 
mains to be discovered of them. But 
even this, in my opinion, will never be 
accomplished by ships. Nought else 
than the disastrous fate of the gallant 
Franklin can be possibly anticipated as 
the result of any attempt made by ships. 

This is most distressing: but the 
truth must betold; and thosewhostill 
keep up what we fear must now be 
called the delusion, act no friendly 
part towards the near and dear ones 
who are naturally averse to admitting 
the despairing conclusion. No—we 
write it more reluctantly than we 
ever penned sentence—the time is 
now come when, with full hearts, 
we must bid adieu to Hors, and 
turn to Restenartion. 








THE PERSONNEL OF THE RUSSO-EUROPEAN QUESTION. 


F the monarchs, statesmen, di- 

plomatists, and naval and mili- 
tary’ commanders, who have been, 
or are to be, the chief actors in the 
Eastern question, there are few of 
whom the public do not know all 
the personal details that are neces- 
sary to gratify the ordinary appetite. 
But amidst the hurrying march of 
events, the conflicting views of pub- 
licists, the contradictory professions 
of proclamations on the one side or 
the other, and the perplexing fe- 
cundity of doubtful news—amidst 
all these elements of confusion in 
the publie mind, it is probable that 
few have taken the trouble to study 
and determine the relative positions, 
character, and proportions of all 
these various personages, so as to 
note the harmony that exists be- 
tween their individual history and 
the part they have played, or may 
be called upon to play, in the great 
drama of which the first act has 
lately passed before our eyes. 

Yet most, if not all of these illus- 
trious or notable persons do, with a 
singular faithfulness, embody and 
exemplify the conditions of the 





struggle, and typify their several 
parts; just as, in an art novel, ab- 
stract econ are moved or fused 
into action and unity, like the iso- 
lated pieces inakaleidoscope. After 

eat. epochs, poets and painters 

ve been accustomed to gather 
together in a picture the chief actors 
in the completed episode. All we 
aim at doing, is to reverse the order 
of time, and to offer a sketch or 
outline of such a grouping, in the 
beginning instead of at the end of 
the dramatic manner 

Towering above the other actors 
in this great drama, like the dark 
spirit of evil embodied in Eastern 
superstition, and casting on them 
and their acts the shadow of his 
fatal policy, is the Emperor Nicholas, 
the representative and the renewed 
type of those Asiatic chiefs who in 


former ages overran the civilized 
world. + us mount from the 
coarser proofs this monarch has 


lately given of the rapacity and 
duplicity of his nature,to the grander 
picture he presents, if we contem- 
late him as the faithful, a 
anatical, instrumentof a predestined 
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fate. Thus much of extenuation 
may well be accorded to the Czar, 
without detracting from the horror 
or the contempt inspired by his 
daring impiety, his violations of 
right, or his base cunning and false- 
hood. The events of his career 
might well inspire him with fana- 
tical self-reliance. Selected for the 
throne in violation of the hereditary 
right of his elder brother, and 
mounting that throne amidst the 
horrors of an unsuccessful insurrec- 
tion, he has now for nearly thirty 
years wielded a power without 
parallel in the history of mankind, 
not even of the immediate succes- 
sors of Octavius Cesar. a 
by the immense majority of his 
blinded subjects as the representa- 
tive of God on earth, he must indeed 
have been more than human not to 
have contracted a habit of pride and 
self-reliance almost sublime, or if 
he had avoided that fatalism which 
has been the genius of all great dis- 
turbers of mankind. It is not ho- 
nourable to ourselves to degrade 
our enemy; when we do so, we 
detract from the glory of combating 
or conquering. It is unworthy our 
own greatness to proclaim that we 
are going forth, in all the might of 
our armed strength on sea and on 
land, to fight against a madman. 
It is equally an error to vulgarize 
the contest, by expunging its reli- 
gious and po tied a, and 
cramping it within the limits of a 
mere everyday territorial robbery. 
he Emperor of Russia may ts 
mad, in the sense of an exalted 
= or fanaticism, which blinds 
im to the essential iniquity of his 
position, or the hollowness of his 
resources; he may look upon his 
grasp of the Principalities as onl 
one more case of appropriation, suc 
as those which have added to the 
Russian empire Finland, Poland, 
the Crimea, and other regions on 
the Black Sea or the Caspian. We, 
at least, in Western Europe, gain 
nothing by misrepresenting the Im- 
perial infirmity ; while we lose by 
regarding as an isolated aggression 
the crisis of a career of conquest. 
Rather let us recognise in the 
Emperor of Russia the inheritor of 
that scheme of conquest; of a sup- 
posed mission to revive the patri- 
archal principle, and extend it to 
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human society; in opposition to the 
democratic principle, which, in forms 
more or less modified, prevails, or 
will prevail, in Europe. In this 
way we arrive at a conception of 
the character and policy of the arch- 
instigator of all the coming mischief, 
not at all inconsistent with some 
less poetic features in the history of 
this atin question. The procla- 
mations, impious even to blasphemy 
in the eyes of Western Christians ; 
the shameless audacity and refined 
hypocrisy of the proposals made to 
England and France; these only 
admit of excuse on the hypothesis 
of a profound faith, shared with the 
Russian people, in a mission of con- 
quest and political and religious 
propagandism. Russian diplomacy 
seems to be compounded of Euro- 
pean political science and Asiatic 
cunning. There is something im- 
posing on the imagination in the 
spectacle of a policy so widely rami- 
fied, so seeait ie its larger opera- 
tions, so subtle and minute in its 
secret course, so furnished with 
mask behind mask, and with such 
a Protean plasticity of political prin- 
ciple, as to have alternated friend- 
ships and hatreds with the fluctua- 
tions of interest; so ready in pe- 
riods of danger, and so adroit in 
escaping complicity, as that it should 
have taken the leading part in eve 

great war, and every great cnmnell 
and have become indissolubly iden- 
tified with the history of une 
during at least the last half century. 
Of this policy the Emperor of Rus- 
sia stands forth the representative. 
For its action during nearly forty 
years he isresponsible. He is Russia 
in the sense that Cromwell or Peel 
was England, or that Louis the 
Fourteenth or Napoleon was France. 
Now, in nearly his sixtieth year, 
after a long reign of almost unin- 
terrupted idolatry at home, and 
success abroad, is come the great 
crisis of his life, the testing-point of 
his career. For all the mistrust 
and hatred inspired by his policy, 
he is not personally responsible. 
He has but taken up and perfected 
the strain of his predecessors, which 
again he hopes to leave, toned and 
strengthened, to his successors. For 
many reasons, his former and minor 
aggressions have been overlooked 
by contemporary sovereigns and 
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statesmen; but now he has the 
whole of Europe in arms against 
him, backed by the public opinion 
of the civilised world, and with the 
Asiatic chiefs watching the result, 
in order to profit by his expected 
reverses, ok revenge themselves 
for all the terror with which he has 
heretofore inspired them. 

Thus regarded, the Emperor of 
Russia becomes an enemy worthy 
our sword; at least if we accept 
that towering apparition as a reality, 
not as a phantom, or as an ordinary, 
very ordinary form, magnified by 
the combined agency of mystery 
and fear. Suppose he should prove 
to be but a phantom? The Empe- 
ror Nicholas is really to the other 
powersalmost a greatermystery than 
the dead kings of Nineveh or Egypt. 
Is this vast power, whose mere name 
has been thought sufficient, when 
invoked, to preserve the peace of 
Europe, is it in a material what it has 
been in a moral sense? Is the Em- 
peror of Russia really a sovereign 
more powerful than any who ever 
ruled on the earth; or is he a 
gigantic dupe,—dupe of his own 
sublime exaltation, ten-thousand- 
fold dupe of the cunning sycophancy 
and self-seeking zeal of myriads of 
corrupt officials, multiplying and 
propagating falsehood with the hate- 
ful fecundity of the vermin they re- 
semble? Is this great Emperor of 
Russia really to be feared, or onl 
to be pitied? Is he only a moe 
god, awaiting the hour of inevitable 
chastisement, when the heavens will 
fall and abase the edifice of his 
greatness, as the summer-sun might 
melt away an ice-palace on the 
banks of the Neva? There are two 
sides to the picture of this man, 
this oubatekt system. Is he the 
demi-god, the ruler of millions of 
willing subjects, the commander of 
an army numerous enough to engage 
in a pitched battle the disposable 
forces of Europe, wielder of a des- 
potism so exquisitely organized that 
the slightest impulse of Kis Imperial 
will is executed in the remotest 
part of his empire with the instan- 
taneousness of the telegraph; and 
chief mainspring and receiver of a 
diplomacy extending all over the 
earth, conveying to him with the 
fidelity of a daguerreotype the social 
and political aspect of nations, and 
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the secrets of their courts, even of 
their statesmen; is he this dread 
power, of whom the bravest nation 
— well take account ere pro- 
voking his hostility? or,—and now 
we touch on that great mystery of 
our time which a few months or 
years will solve—or, is this Colossus 
really only a myth magnified in the 
shadowy dimness of the northern 
distance ; master, not of a worship- 
ing nation, but of millions brutified 
by intemperance, and abased by 
hopeless slavery; commander of an 
army feeble in force as formal in 
discipline ; of a navy presenting the 
wooden walls bristling with guns, 
but wanting the brave hearts to 
man them; head of an administra- 
tive system corrupt and venal even 
to its minutest fibre; and chief of a 
diplomacy whose agents are em- 
ployed, not, as he re. al in send- 
ing him pictures—true pictures— 
of foreign courts and peoples, but 
in feeding his diseased vanity with 
that poison of flattering falsehood 
which has already wrought his sub- 
lime egotism up to a state of obli- 
vious madness? One of these hy- 
pothetical views of the character of 
the Emperor Nicholas is necessary, 
in order to rescue him from the im- 
putation of fatuity in_deliberatel 
provoking combined Europe. He 
is either the Invincible, or the most 
gigantic impostor, or the most mi- 
serable dupe, the world has ever- 
seen. 

In almost artistic contrast with 
this personification of Muscovite 
barbarism, under the mask of 
European civilization, stands the 
character of the Turkish Sultan— 
mild and calm, but loyal and brave. 
While Nicholas has but pretended, 
Abd-ul-Medjid has practised pro- 
gress. To raise the on the rights 
of Constantine had been set aside ; 
the Sultan’s first act on ascending 
the throne was to pardon and cher- 
ish his brother, at once rival and 
rebel—departing in this from im- 
memorial usage, which dictated his 
murder as a mere precaution. While 
the whole life of Nicholas has been 
devoted to advancing the nefarious 
hereditary policy, or by simulated 
emancipation of the serfs to strength- 
ening the power of his house; the 
less stormy and imposing, but more 
noble and useful career of Abd-ul- 
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Medjid has presented a picture of 
(er integrity and political wis- 
om—ina Muss ninfinitely illus- 
trious. In truth, the public virtues 
of the Sultan have caused the public 
vices of the Czar. If the one had 
been content to pass a life of sloth 
and sensuality, while the institutions 
of his country ran to rankness or 
decay, the other would have been 
content to see him thus preparin 
the victim for the sacrifice, an 
would not have hacked its members 
prematurely. But while the Em- 
peror of Russia has been worsening 
the despotic system of his empire, 
the better to wield it for conquest, 
the Sultan of Turkey has pursued a 
we of enlightened wisdom, en- 
chising the minds of his subjects 
from political fanaticism and super- 
stition, and increasing their fies. 
dom by developing their material 
resources. His policy, like that of 
Nicholas, was inherited; but his 
personal character has as much 
exalted it, as the fell energy and 
consistency of Nicholas have inten- 
sified the criminality of that of 
Russia. While the reputation of 
the Emperor is stained by many 
acts of perfidy and cruel tyranny, 
not one crime is scored up against 
the name of the Sultan; on the con- 
trary, the whole heart of Europe 
throbbed in sympathy with his 
nobility of nature, when he risked 
the anger of his two irresistible 
neighbours, rather than break his 
faith with Kossuth, or give up to 
their persecutors those who had 
tasted of his hospitality. These 
generous virtues have in all ages 
rendered illustrious the Turkish 
character, while the name of Musco- 
vite has ever been almost synony- 
mous with treachery and cunning. 
The Emperor of Russia pretends 
much zeal for the Christians; if 
he could make himself as good a 
man as the Sultan, or his subjects as 
free and as prosperous as the Turks 
and the Christians under their sway, 
his pretensiors might have a better 
chance with the common sense of 
mankind. In the present Sultan of 
the Turks we have indeed a worthy 
ally. Many times we have fought 
the battles and saved the fortunes 
of the worthless and ungrateful ; 
such is not, nor will be, Abd-ul- 
Medjid: He has given proofs of 
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his honourable nature ; and if there 
were no reasons of State for sup- 
porting his cause, it would be satis- 
actory to undertake it. The pic- 
ture presented to the mind by the 
Turkish Sultan is a grateful con- 
trast to that of the Russian Czar. 
In espousing his cause, we are 
really taking the side of civilization 
against barbarism. If Russia could 
prevail against associated Europe in 
this struggle, she would have at- 
tained the permanent triumph of 
inciples opposed to those free 
orms of government which are the 
possession or the right of the Euro- 
pean nations, and which are asso- 
ciated with the progress of human 
freedom. In this sense, whatever 
may be the veneer of civilization 
over the coarse bulk of Russian 
society, the triumph of Russia would 
be the triumph of a species of bar- 
barism. On the other hand, what- 
ever the past history of Turkish 
Mohammedanism, it is incontes- 
table that it is at present strug- 
gling into a species of civiliza- 
tion. Its vices belong to the past, 
its virtues advance into the future. 
Uprightness and honour in public 
and private dealings, religious tole- 
ration, and internal admuinistration 
daily strenthening in health and 
aneetiy's brave troops, a by 
loyalty and nationality; and accom- 
lished commanders, devoted to the 
ultan’s interest, though not his 
native-born subjects, by sympathy 
with his character and fortunes,— 
these are the tendencies and cha- 
racteristics of the Turkey of to-day, 
of which the Sultan stands forth as 
the representative. The sympathies 
of Europe have been declined in ad- 
vance, on a balance of moral claims, 
between him and his arch-enemy. 
From the East let us turn to the 
West; from the two Sovereigns who 
are the a, to the two Sove- 
reigns who have been compelled to 
interfere in the contest. ‘The Em- 
eror of the French is our ally, and 
in that capacity demandsasuspension 
at least of the controversy his career 
has provoked. In our tableau he 
fills a conspicuous place. He, like 
the Emperor of Russia, personifies 
an idea of military force; but, un- 
like the Emperor of Russia, he does 
not use it to oppress or conquer his 
neighbours. ile the Emperor 
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of Russia has been the tempter and 
the conspirator, the Emperor of the 
Fivnch bas been the loyal upholder 
of the honour of his country, and the 
steady advocate of justice. Claim- 
ing inheritance from the greatest 
conqueror of modern times, he uses 
his ‘inlee on the solemn pledge 
that the age of conquest is past. 
The last Emperor of Russia helped 
in raising Europe to crush and punish 
the last Emperor of the French; 
now the nephew of that vanquished 
conqueror steps forward to check 
the rapacity of the Emperor of 
Russia. In one respect, there is 
too much resemblance between the 
two monarchs ; that is to say, in the 
despotic character of their rule, and 
in the suppression of opinion by 
which it is accompanied. For the 
Emperor of the French is urged the 
plea of necessity ; while the omni- 
potence of the Emperor of Russia 
argues choice. At all events, the 
despotism of the one is employed 
for good, while that of the other is 
devoted to evil. The Emperor of 
the French seeks apparently to re- 
present a sort of midway state be- 
tween the heaven-derived patri- 
archalism of Russian theory, and 
the anarchy of democracy which re- 
sulted from French practice. The 
genius of Liberty presides at least 
over his councils, if it does not direct 
his domestic government; and, while 
the Emperor of Russia is the puffed 
puppet of a rotten social organiza- 
tion, the Emperor of the French 
directs with a firm and vigorous hand 
an administrative system which, for 
unity and complex simplicity, has 
erhaps no parallel in the world. 

e Emperor of Russia has pro- 
claimed himself arrogant, Scemniiie: 
passionate, vindictive at baffled 
treachery; the Emperor of the 
French has shown himself dignified, 
calm, reasonable, and temperate in 
the consciousness of loyal purposes. 
The one embodies despotism in its 
most, the other in its least odious 
aspect. 

Our own beloved Sovereign but 
speaks and acts through her ‘Minis- 
ters ; yet the mild influence of her 
personal virtues, and the special bent 
of her consort’s mind, go not for 
nothing in this drama. Som Vic- 
toria represents the genius of peace 
and of industry, views wellbeing 
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are imperilled in the outrage offered 
to civilization by the Emperor of 
Russia. .It is the benign spirit so 
embodied that has converted the 
French nation from sanguinary pur- 
pare to gentler pursuits, car that 
as enabled their astute ruler to 
proclaim peace as the source of a 
glory greater than that derived from 
the brilliant but costly triumphs of 
war. It is this spirit, of which our 
Queen stands forth the representa- 
tive, that has sanctified the resist- 
ance of Europe to the threatened 
Russian irruption. So that she, too, 
takes her place in this our tableau. 

Among the diplomatists who have 
figured in this question, some stand 
forth with peculiar prominency. 
We speak not of Menschikoff, who 
was a mere weapon in the hands of 
his master ; or of Lord de Redelyffe, 
who, though an important, was only 
a secondary personage, inasmuch ag 
he was but carrying out instructions; 
but of men such as Nesselrode, 
Palmerston, Aberdeen, Redshid 
Pacha, and ‘Drouyn de L’Huys, by 
whom, more or less, the initiative 
has been taken. Buol Schauenstein, 
Manteuffel, Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and Lord Westmoreland can only 
be regarded as intermediaries. 

In Nesselrode, we see personified 
the diplomacy which Nicholas has 
dishonoured. If the Russia of 1815, 
the conservator and restorer, and 
the champion of order against re- 
volution,;—if this Russia has ceased 
to exist, itis not the fault of Nessel- 
rode; for this statesman has always 
advocated the policy which was 
consecrated and renewed by the 
settlement of 1815, and which, some 
deviations excepted, had been so fol- 
lowed by Russia, that Lord Aber- 
deen joined with the rest of conser- 
vative Europe in the respect and 
confidence entertained for the Em- 
peror. Himself an actor in most of 
the great events that have charac. 
terised the policy of Russia since 
that period, the continuance of Nes 
selrode at the head of affairs might 
reasonably be regarded by the West- 
ern nations as a guarantee of Russian 

ood faith, and to a certain extent 
e was so regarded. 

But to do justice to Nesselrode, 
we must not weigh him as we should 
the minister of a constitutional 
monarch under similar circum- 
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stances. We must distinguish be- 
tween the minister and the subject. 
Nesselrode, the hoary-headed coun- 
sellor, appealing to the memory of 
great services at a great epoch, and 
respectfully but firmly advising his 
Imperial master against a suicidal 
policy, is not Nesselrode the able 
and supple chancellor bringing to 
the aid of a policy he disapproves, 
diplomatic powers which he reco- 

ises as the absolute property of 

is Sovereign. Ina constitutional 
country, a minister so placed would 
object and resign; under the pecu- 
liar despotism of Russia, he advises, 
but obeys. A forgetfulness of these 
peculiarities of the Russian system 
seems to have led the Western 
Powers into error fora time. The 
known attachment of Nesselrode to 
the principles of the settlement of 
1815, seemed utterly irreconcilable 
with the perfidious scheme of which 
he made himself the mouthpiece, 
when he penned the despatches full 
of sinister sophistry to which his 
name is attached. From the hour 
when the Emperor finally resolved 
on throwing off the mask of political 
morality, Nesselrode ceased to be 
more than the instrument of his 
Sovereign. It remains to be seen 
whether, in the event of greater 
reverses, or of a change in the 
Emperor's views, this faithful minis- 
ter will be able to exercise on him a 
moderating influence, so as to bring 
back Russia into the family of na- 
tions. 

In Redshid Pachawe have another 
minister devoted to his Sovereign 
and his country, but of a very dif- 
ferent stamp. Comparatively with 
Nesselrode or Aberdeen, he is but 
a youthful actor in contemporary 
history, although a matured man. 
He represents what might be called 
‘Young Turkey;’ but the enthu- 
siasm of his faith in the new system 
under which the empire of the 
Sultan rapidly regenerates, is tem- 
pered by an amount of common 
sense and practical wisdom rare in 
an Asiatic. The generous and liberal 
spirit which pervades the Ottoman 
system of government, permits to 

dshid Pacha a degree of pose, 
self-reliance and independence of 
action, resembling the similar con- 
ditions under which a chief minister 
acts in a constitutional state of 
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Europe. Those who have diplo- 
matic dealings with him feel that 
they are engaged with a power 
whose engagements can and will be 
adhered to. Associated with the 
Sultan by marriage, he is also still 
more united to him by sympathy 
with those plans of internal reform 
which have occupied so much of the 
monarch’s thoughts, and have shed 
so much glory on his reign, With- 
out pretending to the reputation of 
the a chancellor, the Turkish 
minister holds a position far more 
honourable. Equally loyal to his 
Sovereign, he is at the same time 
free to do what he believes to be the 
best for his country: nor is he con- 
demned to the hateful task of sup- 

orting with his pen a policy which 

is heart and his ae might 
alike condemn. ‘Thus, the same 
singular contrast which is seen in 
the Emperor and the Sultan, finds 
itself reproduced in the relative 
positions of their respective minis- 
ters; and, as in the other case, the 
comparison is supremely favourable 
to Turkey. In one respect, perhaps, 
there may be a resemblance between 
them, that is to say, in their secret 
desire to see this most anomalous 
war brought to aclose by an honour- 
able peace. That Nesselrode should 
wish this, is attested by the antece- 
dents of his memorable career. That 
Redshid Pacha should desire a peace 
is but natural, when we reflect that, 
in all probability, one of the secret 
objects of the Emperor Nicholas is 
to impede the progress of Turkey 
in domestic reform, by entraining 
that country in a costly external 
war. In Redshid Pacha, as in the 
Sultan, his master, we see personi- 
fied the nascent civilization of Mo- 
hammedanism, which the Emperor 
of Russia would seek to crush by a 
barbarian invasion. 

Lord Aberdeen necessarily fills a 
prominent place in this our imagi- 
nary tableau. His historical posi- 
tion, his life-long services, which are 
so many landmarks of the solemn 
engagements which Russia is vio- 
lating, invest him with the attributes 
of a high moral agency in this 
drama. It is easy, by a kind of 
logomachy, to say that Lord Aber- 
deen is the author of the present 
war; but, before that position can 
be sustained in the eye of history, 
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there must be established a new 
code of morality for kings and 
nations. Lord / heeddin, like Nes- 
selrode, rests his political faith on 
the basis of the settlement of 1815; 
and as he had not the same ocular 
and oral proofs as his ancient con- 
temporary of the treachery to Eu- 
rope manifested by the Emperor 
Nicholas, he naturally refused to 
believe that such treachery was 

ossible. Lord Aberdeen believed 
in the possibility of peace, because 

eace was the real want of the age. 
like Nesselrode, he had not been 
in almost daily personal contact with 
the Emperor of Russia, so as to see 
that a war, at once of crusade and 
conquest, was inevitable. Even the 
antagonists of Lord Aberdeen admit 
that it is honourable to his moral 
nature, this clinging to the hope of 
peace, even on the very eve of the 
actual declaration of war; and it 
cannot be doubted that the extreme 
reluctance of England to believe in 
the criminal designs of the Emperor 
of Russia has profoundly impressed 
the public opinion of Europe with 
a conviction that a cause must be 
just in which so much power is used 
with so much hesitation. Thus to 
have stamped the conduct of Russia 
with a character of remorseless and 
iniquitous aggression, appears to 
have been the part, the unobtrusive 
but important part, played by Lord 
Aberdeen in the drama; and if his 
censurers complain that forbearance 
was carried to a dangerous extent, 
they must in justice admit that 
seemingly compromising delay has 
been compensated for in the moral 
support now freely given by almost 
the whole of combined Europe, but 
which might have been withheld, 
had England alone, or France alone, 
manifested an eagerness to enter on 
a struggle with the pretender to 
universal empire. 

Lord Palmerston has played 
only a silent part in the drama now 
acting before our eyes, he is none 
the less important therein; and he 
had the prologue all to himself. 
Without entering on disputable 
political territory, or solving the 
a whether the removal of 

ord Palmerston from the Foreign 


Office was or was not the proximate 
cause of the Russian advances 
against Turkey, it may be fairly 
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affirmed that, in one sense or other, 
this war is the climax of that states- 
man’s whole career as Foreign Mi- 
nister. And this appears to be 
true, whether with ee Palmer- 
ston’s ancient detractors we affirm 
that his constant ‘intermeddling,’ 
and his coquetting with democracy, 
rovoked Russia; or whether with 
is admirers we say that he was 
prescient of the coming storm, 
and sought to avert or to combat 
it by European combinations. It 
comes to nearly the same result, as 
far as the personal complicity of 
Lord Palmerston is concerned. His 
anterior diplomacy casts its shadow 
over the whole of these negotiations 
and events; and, like Lord Aber- 
deen, he exercises a moral influence 
upon them. For some fifteen years 
this influence was demonstrated in 
the shape of a continual activity ; 
during the progress of what we now 
term the Eastern question it has 
been by his silence, self-negation, 
and apparently exclusive devotion 
to the duties of domestic govern- 
ment. The adhesion of Lord Pal- 
merston to the government formed 
by Lord Aberdeen did not bring 
merely an accession of domestic 
strength to that government. It 
also fortified it in its attitude to- 
wards Europe. Calming the real 
or pretended irritation of Austria, 
and withdrawing therefore a dan- 
— pretext from the armoury of 

ussian diplomacy, this sacrifice of 
Lord Palmerston’s personal ambi- 
tion to the wants of his country was 
calculated to dispel illusions in the 
mind of the Emperor of Russia. It 
proved to him that a people subject 
to the fluctuations of policy invited 
by the constitutional form of govern- 
ment, were nevertheiess capable of 
a sustained and unique foreign 
policy. If Lord Rherdees, repre- 
senting in the popular prejudice a 

licy absolutist and orb. Rusdiias 
ound under his orders Lord Pal- 
merston, who equally in the popular 
mind seemed constitutionalist and 
anti-Russian, there could no longer 
be a doubt that England possessed 
men capable of nobler things 
than to fight intestine quarrels 
with the enemy at the gates. 
When it further became manifest 
that the life-long believer in the 
necessity of strong measures against 
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Russia was content to defer his 
convictions to those of his ancient 
rival, awaiting the moment when 
events should necessitate a vigorous 
action, the homogeneity of the Bri- 
tish nation was completed, and the 
fate of the aggressor in all but the 
fortune of war was decided in ad- 
vance. It may be said that by his 
self-denial, reticence, loyalty, and 
ostentatious pre-occupation with the 
business of Sis department during 
the last eighteen months, Lord Pal- 
merston has rendered a more vital 
service to his country than even by 
his former vigorous administration 
of its foreign affairs. By his mag- 
nanimity under disfavour, he has at- 
tained a dignity of character which 
illuminates and elevates his some- 
time disputed past career. 

Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys oc- 
cupies a less prominent position than 
the rest of os diplomatists, but, 
at the same time, one very honour- 
able. Like Redshid Pacha, he aims 
at no more than to be the exponent, 
not the originator, of a policy ; but 
all the state papers which bear his 
name are written with so much clear- 
ness, dignity, and respect for truth 
and justice, that it is impossible not 
to attribute to him a large amount 
of participation in that policy of 
firm loyalty to the true interests 
of Europe, which has reflected so 
much credit on the French nation 
and their ruler. Of this gentle- 
man but little was known before 
his elevation to authority by the 
Emperor of the French. With 
a character unstained even by ca- 
lumny, respected even by the in- 
ventive hatred of the opponents of 
the government, and possessed of a 
fortune sufficient to protect him 
against the insinuations so freely 
brought against his less favoured 
colleagues, Monsieur Drouyn de 
L’Huys is that rare anomaly in 
France—a minister to whom his op- 
ponents accord the decent courtesies 
of public life. The worst they can 
find to say of him is, that he is not 
the writer of his own state papers. 
If, however, he has the good sense to 
adopt the superior talents of another, 
the accusation (which, by the way, 
is a ridiculous invention) falls to 
the ground. Monsieur Drouyn de 
L'Huys is a man of talent and for- 
tune who has created for himself a 
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sition. Happily, the policy he 
ees upon 2 eee is a loyal 
one; were it otherwise, his probity 
would not permit his remaining in 
his present office. 

rom the civilians, let us turn to 
the military personages inthe drama; 
from the men of thought and words, 
to the men of action. Here we see 
before us a brilliant array of reputa- 
tions ; some old and time-honoured ; 
others new, and yet palpitating under 
the first advances of merited eulogy. 
It is not to — the idea . an 
imagina: eti justice, such as 
piace lies: shedownd forth 
in the relative positions of the sove- 
reigns and their ministers, that we 
point to similar contrasts and rela- 
tions between the opposed armies 
and fleets and their commanders. 
Already Prince Gortshakoff has 
assed from the scene, and Prince 
Voronzoff is heard of no more. 
Already the inevitable exigencies of 
a bad cause have engulfed the reputa- 
tions of some of the best of the minor 
Russian generals. The Emperor 
Nicholas has been pursued into his 
military operations by the same 
demon of falsehood who has com- 
promised his diplomacy and his state 
licy. Men ask, What is this 
asted power of Russia, if the na- 
tion which the Emperor, in a kind of 
pone spirit of prophesy, personi- 
ed as ‘the dying man,’ has, single- 
handed, beaten its armies in detail, 
and obstructed their progress in the 
mass? On the other hand, a sub- 
lime confidence in the justice of 
their cause pervades the acts of the 
Western Powers ; even in the regu- 
lation of the number of the troops 
they send to the aid of the Turks. 
They seem to be instinctively con- 
scious that they are arrayed against a 
great impostor—in a military as well 
as in a political sense ; and there isa 
proportion and harmony in the ex- 
tent of their preparations, and the 
precision of their sparse blows, with 
the tempered firmness and resolved 
moderation of their policy. 

To infuse some animation into his 
army, the Emperor has been obliged 
to summon the veteran, we had 
almost said the superannuated, Pas- 
kiewitsch, to take the command. It 
reminds one of Napoleon sending 
Soult to Spain ; or it prefigures the 
Czar himedlf, after a disastrous war 
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ainst combined Europe, calling 
a his reserves. Pashtewitech is 
to the Russian army what Welling- 
ton was to the English, what Ra- 
detsky is to the Austrian. There 
are among the Russian generals 
younger and more vigorous reputa- 
tions; sdme perhaps who, in a 
merely military point of view, are 
more considered by the officers; but 
Paskiewitsch is the man of prestige, 
—the hoary hero—the successful, but 
not invincible, chief of past times— 
the veteran of fifty years’ fighting 
—the conqueror and pacificator of 
Poland. As a general, he exactly 
suits the immediate necessities of 
the Emperor; while, in permanent 
accordance with the genius of the 
Russian military system, he is an 
embodied calculating machine: the 
mathematical Napoleon of the bat- 
tle-field, without the inspired im- 
pulse and the magnificent daring 
which so often wrested victory from 
fate. If the Emperor Nicholas hopes 
to achieve military success against 
the allies, it can only be by the force 
of numbers; by a prodigality of 
troops, and a waste of human life, 
which he calculates must wear out 
his antagonists: if not the soldiers, 
at all events the nations at home. 
For the task of manceuvring im- 
mense masses, and crushing an 
enemy by the combined action of 
strategy and force, Prince Paskie- 
witsch 1s the man pointed out by his 
character and antecedents; while, if 
anything can impart enthusiasm to 
the Russian troops, it will be the 
presence at their head of this their 
most illustrious chief. To Europe, 
the selection of Prince Paskiewitsch 
is an announcement by the Emperor, 
that though he is far from admitti 
his cause desperate, he is prepare 
to proceed to the last extremities. 
Fraud the most consummate will 
be sustained by force the most com- 
plete. 

From the long embalmed but 
resuscitated fame of the Russian 
chief, it is agreeable to turn to the 
young and growing glory of the Turk- 
ish generalissimo. The one is signi- 
fieative of the rejuvenescence of 
Turkey, as the other is of the morbid 
extension and premature develop- 
ment of Russia. The very name 
given to Omer Pacha by his troo 
is emblematic of his personal quali- 
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ties, and of the enthusiasm and affee- 
tion he inspires. They call him ‘the 
little pet lion.’ A sobriquet of this 
description tells more than the most 
elaborate portrait-painting. It is 
now nearly a quarter of a century 
since Omer Pacha, who had renoun- 
ced his services in the Austrian army, 
emigrated into Bosnia, and attached 
himself to Kosrew Pacha. He 
changed his religion with hiscountry, 
and gradually rose, until in 1836 he 
was employed in suppressing an in- 
surrection in Bosnia. After ten years 
of routine service, he had, at the siege 
of St. Jean-d’Acre, an opportunity 
of so distinguishing himself, that he 
was made general of brigade. Sub- 
sequently he suppressed an insurree- 
tion of the Albanians, and afterwards 
one of the Kurds. His next great 
service was entrusted to him b 
special favour of the Sultan. It 
was no less than the re-organiza- 
tion of the Turkish army. In 
this duty he acquired great influ- 
ence among the troops. In 1848, 
he was named chief of the Turkish 
army sent to put down the insurree- 
tion in the Principalities ; and after 
the close of this service he was made 
marshal. In 1851 we find him sup- 
pressing the insurrection of the Beys 
of Bosnia against the Tanzimat; in 
which expedition he was successful. 
In 1852 he was appointed Minister 
of War; but shortly after, was sent 
to put down the insurrection in 
Montenegro. From this, he finally 
mounted to the distinguished post 
he now occupies, of general-in-chief 
of the Turkish armies on the Danube. 
Although in this article we have 
generally eschewed biographical de- 
tails, we have touched on the lead- 
ing points of Omer Pacha’s career, 
because they tend to show that the 
modern Turkish military system re- 
cognises the oe promotion to 
high command, and because it ex- 
plains how the Turks come to have 
at the head of their army, a man who 
combines extraordinary military ge- 
nius with the respect and affection 
of his troops, and the entire confi- 
dence of his Sovereign. These inci- 
dents of his career also help to ex- 
plain his recent successes. The army 
is like a sword in his hand, 

he himself has organized it, and 
because his own career inspires it 
with his own soul. <A year ago, the 
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notion that Turkey could single- 
handed have withstood the forces of 
Russia would have been scouted as 
absurd. For an explanation of the 
miracle which has confounded all 
ordinary political speculation, we 
must look to the influence exercised 
on Turkey by emigrants from op- 
pressed nations; such asOmer Pacha, 
and a hundred other officers of a 
similar stamp. These refugees, 
already skilled in European military 
science, have become theinstruments 
of the Sultan in his schemes of re- 
form; and Omer Pacha is the type 
of the class. Not only by the acci- 
dent of his position, but rather by 
his character and past career, he 
merits his place as one of the repre- 
sentative men of this Eastern ques- 
tion, whom we select to form our 
tableau. 

The numerical disproportion be- 
tween the troops sent by England 
to the scene of action, and the im- 
mense forces brought to bear by 
Russia on the campaign, has been 
already alluded to. When Wellesley 
was sent to Spain with an inadequate 
contingent, their destruction was 
me ore as malcontents now 
eclare that the little army of Eng- 
lish under Lord Raglan, and the 
comparatively scarcely larger French 
force under St. Arnaud, are sent out 
to be massacred. Since 1808, the 
actors have changed, but the parts 
are nearly the same. The Russian 
seizure of the Principalities was 
searcely less iniquitous than Napo- 
leon’s aggression on Spain; and the 
presence, as the English general, of 
an officer who played so glorious a 
part in the war of retribution, would 
seem to indicate that the British 
government feels confident in the 
potency of a good cause and a few 
troops, with whom discipline is not 
a mere form, to put down a combi- 
nation of fraud and force inferior to 
that which some forty-five years ago 
was practised by Napoleon. Sul 
stitute the Russian invader of Wal- 
lachia for the French invader of 
Spain, the Turks for the Spaniards, 
and Lord Raglan with his compact 
little force for Wellesley and his 
handful of troops, and you see re- 
enacted, in spirit, if not actually in 
form, the memorable drama of the 
Peninsular war. Every name for 


which the gallant Fitzroy Somerset 
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received his earlier military honours 
recalls some event suggestive of the 
steady triumph of right over might, 
of conscientious bravery over fraud 
and force. So that Lord Raglan, 
too, represents something more than 
the mere order of the Horse Guards 
which gave him the command. True, 
the choice was in a manner restricted 
to the heroes of the last European 
war; but even that fact suggests 
the reflection, how that war contri- 
buted to the forty years’ peace 
which a new aggressor has now 
broken. 

And we must not forget the fur- 
ther moral attested by the presence 
of the French contingent and their 
chiefs. It has been well observed, 
that if no other result had been 
attained through this war, but the 
arraying of English and French 
troops side by side in amity on the 
same battle-field, it would be enough 
to compensate Europe for all the 
peril and anxiety created by the 
crisis. Perhaps France might have 
desired, and England more heartily 
have accepted, some representative 
of the more modern military glory 
of the French army than the Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud. With the motives 
which led to his nomination we have 
nothing to do; it seems to have pro- 
duced a kind of negative satisfaction 
in France; a something between 
approval of the Marshal’s having 
quitted the Ministry of War, and re- 
gret that some more irreproachable 
officer had not been at hand to re- 

resent the French army and the 

rench nation on the scene of action. 
The Orleans princes, Cavaignac, and 
Lamoriciére, in exile or voluntary 
retirement, the Marshal St. Arnaud 
— by the exhaustive process, 
a kind of right to represent the 
French army. He had won his own 
grades in Algeria, where, too, the 
military glory of the eee 
French army had been acquired. 
There is at least the consolation of 
knowing that no European war has 
furnished an appropriate chief, but 
that the Emperor was necessitated 
to choose from the successful leaders 
of a colonial conquest. 

Grouped around the principal 
chiefs are many officers, Turkish, 
French, and English, from among 
whom doubtless fortune will here- 
after select her favourites: they do 
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not yet merit mention as represen- 
tative men. But among them are 
two personages requiring a passing 
notice, on account of the associations 
they bring with them to the war. 
The English royal family sends its 
representative in the person of the 
Duke of Cambridge ; a good cavalry 
officer, thirsting for the opportunit 

to distinguish himself. iis fran 
and unaffected bearing, and dignified 
ainiability of character, will go far 
finally to dispel the delusions preva- 
lent among the French soldiery as 
to the pride and arrogance of the 
English character; while his mere 
presence with the army is a pledge 
of the earnestness with which the 
British nation has at last entered 
intothecontest. Theruling Sovereign 
of France sends also one of his own 
blood, in the person of the heir-pre- 
sumptive of the Imperial throne; 
a prince who, in the splendour of his 
newly-recovered rank, has not for- 
gotten the liberal opinions or the 
ersonal bonhommie of his earlier 
ife ; and who has thus been afforded, 
by the confiding choice of his cousin, 
a field on which he may aspire to 
show that he inherits something 
more than the mere name of the 
first Napoleon. He too plays his 
part as a moral agent in this drama; 
for our troops not only go to battle 
shoulder to shoulder with their an- 
cient enemies, but also with the 
nephew of their illustrious chief 
who commanded in the final field. 
His name alone is a gage of peace 
and amity. 

Glorious ‘Charley’ blazes out at 
the head of the naval commanders. 
He is just the terrier to hunt that 
rng rat, - crush him in = 

ole. a ha disposition o 
parts, a coleat chainch and his 
eompeer Dundas find themselves in 
the positions suited to their several 
characters and capacities. Napier 
was once refused the ieumeal of 
the Mediterranean fleet because, in 
the opinion of the minister of the 
day, he lacked ‘ discretion :’ he has 
now received a commission in which 
the vexed question raised by Lord 
John Russell is scarcely, if at all, in- 
volved. Whatever may be his pre- 
cise instructions, it is probable that 
they afford full scope for that darin 
but not reckless bravery, of whic 
his brilliant career has afforded such 
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memorable examples. Entrusted 
with a command of an importance 
unparalleled in the history of his 
country, his mission also is one for 
which we must almost as vainly 
seek a precedent. Nelson, at Copen- 
hagen, held in some respects the 
destinies of Europe in his hands; 
how much more awful the responsi- 
bility resting on Napier at Cronstat 
and St. Petersburg! His very 
name sufficed to scare the phan- 
tom fleet of Russia. His character 
as a seaman and commander is pre- 
cisely that required by the exigences 
of the crisis ; and he as completel 

represents the realism of the Englis 

naval force by comparison with the 
vamped up and fictitious system of 
Russia, as the straightforward policy 
of the English and French statesmen 
contrasts with the fraudulent finesse 
of the Emperor Nicholas. Admiral 
Dundas has equally fulfilled the 
exigences of his position in the 
southern point of attack on Russia. 
Where ‘ discretion’ and calculating 
courage were required, there they 
were found personified in the gallant 
Scotchman to whom our Black Sea 
fleet is confided; and ifit had been in- 
tended before-hand, in a kind of pro- 
phetic spirit, to fit the man for the 
mission, a more happy choice could 
not have been made. Of Russian 
admirals we hear nothing ;—a fact 
which is sufficiently significant of 
the part they have hitherto played, 
and will probably play hereafter, in 
this war ;—a war which commenced 
with the sending of the Russian 
Minister of Marine on a bullyin 

mission to Constantinople, and w ich 
seems like to end in his having no 
marine to administer. The two 
French admirals, Hamelin and Par- 
seval Deschénes, have, like the navy 
to which they belong, their laurels to 
win; but Turkey possesses a sort of 
naval Omer Pacha in the English. 
man Slade, who has cantalenl the 
navy as Omer Pacha organized the 
army. Report speaks so highly of 
the courage and discipline of the 
Turkish sailors, that their com- 
mander may eer hope to win, 
on his own element, laurels corre- 
sponding with those gained by the 


gallant Croat on land. 

Remote from the seats of war, on 
which the eyes of Europe are fixed 
with the intensity of expectation, 
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but not the less representative men, 
and exercising a vast influence over 
the present and future of Russia, are 
three personages, with whom we will 
complete our. tableau. 

The Prince Woronzoff is said to 
have been dis by his Imperial 
master ; if so, Nicholas showed him- 
self at once unwise and unjust. 
Wearied by the ill-success of suc- 
cessive generals—of Yermoloff, of 
Paskiewitsch, of Rosen, of Golovin, 
of Niedhardt, he at last, some ten 
years since, resolved on nominatin 
the Prince Woronzoff to a dictatori 
command over the whole of the ter- 
ritory abutting on Circassia, in addi- 
tion to the government of Bessarabia 
and New Russia, which he had 
already enjoyed. Never had an 
Russian subject been entrusted with 
such authority; and the leading 
principle of his instructions appears 
to have been the thorough purifica- 
tion and re-integration of the cor- 
rupt mili and administrative 
system, in order to infuse vigour and 

orce enough therein forthe conquest 
of the brave tribes of the Caucasus. 

Opposed to this administrator and 
general, who was sustained by the 
whole military resources of Russia, 
stood, and still stands, the man who, 
single-handed as it were, has resisted 
the immense power of that empire. 
For some nine or ten years the un- 
equal contest has been sustained. 
Schamy]l, one of those rare men who 
combine with military prowess and 
resources the gift at once to fasci- 
nate and govern a people, has baffled 
and worn out one of the ablest and 
most loyal men in the Russian ser- 
vice. At the end of the conflict he 
finds himself the chief of a victorious 
people, and able to think henceforth 
of retaliation. Ready to support 
his movements, and to complete the 
destruction of Russian prestige on 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, is 
another European in the Turkish 
service, Guyon, who after having 
achieved a brilliant reputation in the 
Hungarian war, is now entrusted 
with a command which may result 
in changing the aspect of Asiatic 
politics. 
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We have here singled out, from 
the vast number of distinguished 
persons on whom the attention of 
the world has so long been fixed, 
those whose past career or whose 
position renders them the living 
embodiments of the various condi- 
tions of the Russo-European ques- 
tion. We believe that it would be 
difficult to point to any great epoch 
in history, when principles or inte- 
rests more important, or men of 
more distinguished antecedents, have 
been ranged in opposition. The an- 
tagonism of the principles dates from 
a — almost contemporaneous 
with the commencement of the po- 
litical career of some of the men. 
We have endeavoured to point out 
the kind of relation existing between 
those representative men and the 
several parts they have played or 
are to play; to indicate rather than 
to demonstrate this mysterious har- 
mony of cause and effect, which in- 
vests, with the attributes of a dra- 
matic fatalism, the men and the 
incidents with which each day makes 
us more familiar. That on either 
side there are reputations yet to be 
developed, and men yet to be drawn 
from their comparative obscurity, 
no one will for a moment doubt. 
Who those persons may be is the 
secret which time alone will disclose. 
We are probably, as our fathers 
were half-a-century ago, on the eve 
of one of those harvest times of 
human genius which are concurrent 
with great and stirring political 
events. We possess, however, this 
great anticipatory consolation,—that 
the side on which we are arrayed is 
that of unimpeachable justice, and 
that if new political, diplomatic or 
military reputations emerge from 
the excitements of the period, they 
are not likely to be of that rank and 
rapid growth which characterized 
the fruits of the last great convul- 
sion, but of a strong and healthy 
nature, founded in true virtue and 
respect for the moral laws of society, 
and so destined to illustrate by their 
acts and their example the sacred 
cause of human progress. 
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CHAPTER XI.—CAMPAIGNING ABROAD. 
SHIFTING THE SCENE — UNDER CANVAS — A VETERAN AND A YOUNG SOLDIER — THE 


‘DIGBY GRAND.’ 





CHARMS OF A BIVOUAC — ORDERS FOR THE MORROW — A SOLDIER'S DREAM — AN 
EARLY START—THE MARCH—THE ENGAGEMENT—FORTUNE OF WAR—CHARLIE'S 


COMMAND — THE BLUE ONE DOWN! 


| bee the * good old times’ when rail- 
ways were not, and the ne plus 
ultra of speed was after all but ten 
miles an hour, he who would take in 
hand to construct a tale, a poem, or 
a drama, was much hampered by 
certain material conditions of time 
and place, termed by critics the 
unities, and the observance of which 
effectually prevented all glaring 
vagaries of plot, and many a deus 
ex machind whose unaccountable 

resence would have saved an in- 
Finity of trouble to author as well as 
reader. But we have changed all 
this now-a-days. When Puck un- 
dertook to girdle the earth in 
‘forty minutes,’ it was no doubt es- 
teemed a ‘sporting offer,’ not that 
Oberon seems to have been man 
enough to ‘book’ it, but we, who 
back Electra, should vote such a 
forty minutes ‘dead slow’—*‘no pace 
at all!’ Ours are the screw-pro- 
peller and the flying express—ours 
the thrilling wire that rings a bell at 
Paris, even whilewe touch the handle 
in London—ours the greatest pos- 
sible hurry on the least possible 
ae ride at speed, we 

rive at speed—eat, drink, sleep, 
smoke, talk, and deliberate, still at 
full speed—make fortunes, and spend 
them—fall in love, and out of it— 
are married, divorced, robbed, ruined, 
and enriched all ventre @ terre ; nay, 
Time seems to be grudged, even for 
the last journey to our long home. 
"Twas but the other day we saw a 
hearse clattering along an honest 
twelve miles an hour! Well, for- 
ward! is the word—like the French 
a account of the strategy 

y which his emperor invariably 
out-manceuvred the enemy. There 
were but two words of command, 


said he, ever heard in the grand 





army—the one was ‘En avant! 
sacr-r-re_ ventre-bleu! the other 
‘ Sacr-r-ré_ ventre-bleu! en avantf 
So forward be it! and we will not 
apologize for shifting the scene some 
comanhe of miles, and taking a 
at our friend ‘ Cousin Charke,” 
faldlling his destiny in that heaven- 
forsaken country called Kaffir-land. 
When it rains in South Africa it 
rains to some purpose, pelting down 
even sheets of water, to which a 
thunder-storm at home is but as the 
trickling of a gutter to the Falls of 
Niagara—nature endues her whole 
person in the same leaden-coloured 
rment, and the world assumes a 
esolate appearance of the most 
torpid — The greasy savage, 
almost naked, crouching and coiling 
like a snake wherever covert is to be 
obtained, bears his ducking philo- 
sophically enough; he can but be 
wet to the skin at the worst, and is 
dry again almost before the leaves 
are: but the British soldier, with 
his clothing and accoutrements, his 
pouches, havre-sacks, biscuits, and 
ammunition — not to mention 
‘Brown Bess,’ his mainstay and 
dependence—nothing punishes him 
so much as wet. Tropical heat he 
bears without a murmur, and a ver- 
tical sun but elicits sundry jocose 
allusions to ‘beer.’ Canadian cold 
is met with a jest biting as its own 
frost, and a hearty rears 4 that rings 
through the clear atmosphere with a 
twang of home ; but he hates water 
—drench him thoroughly and you 
put him to the ee he 
never fails, yet, like Mark Tapley, 
he does deserve credit for being volly 
under such adverse circumstances. 
Look at that encampment—a de- 
tached position, in which two com- 
panies of a British — with a 
xx 
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handful of Hottentots are stationed, 
to hold in check some thousands of 
— the old story—out-num- 
bered a hundred to one, and wrest- 
ing laurels even from such fearful 
odds. Look at one of the heroes— 
the only one visible indeed as he 
paces to and fro to keep himself 
warm. A short beat truly, for he is 
within shot of yonder hill, and the 
Kaffirs have muskets as well as 
‘assegais.’ Noshelter or sentry-box 
is there here, and our warrior at 
twelve pence a-day has ‘reversed 
arms’ to keep his firelock , and 
covers his person as well as he can 
with a much-patched weather-worn 
grey great coat, once spruce and 
smart, of the regimen attern, 
but now scarcely distinguishable as 
auniform. To and fro he walks— 
wet, weary, hungry, and liable to be 
shot at a moment’s notice. He has 
not slept in a bed for months, and 
has almost forgotten the taste of 
pure water, not to mention beer; yet 
is there a charm in soldiering, and 
through it all the man is contented 
and cheerful—even happy. Aslight 
movement in his rear makes him 
turn half-round; between him and 
his comrades stands a tent some- 
what less uncomfortable-looking than 
the rest, and from beneath its folds 
comes out a hand, followed by a 
young bronzed face, which we reco- 
gnise as ‘ Cousin Charlie’s’ ere the 
whole figure emerges from its shel- 
ter, and gives itself a hearty shake 
and stretch. It is indeed, Charlie, 
‘ growed out of knowledge,’ as Mrs. 
amp says, and with his moustaches 
visibly and tangibly increased to a 
very warlike volume. The weather 
is clearing, as in that country it often 
does towards sundown, and Charlie, 
like an old campaigner, is easing the 
tent ropes, already strained with wet. 
‘I wish I knew the orders,’ says the 
young Lancer to some one inside, 
‘or how I’m to get back to head- 
lp bg but what you fellows 
ave treated me like an alderman.’ 
* You should have been here yester- 
day, my boy,’ said a voice from 
within, apparently between the puffs 
of ashort wheezing pipe. ‘ We only 
finished the biscuit this morning, 
and I could have given you a mouth- 
ful of brandy from the bottom of 
my flaskk—it is dry enough now, at 
events. The baccy ‘ll soon be 
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done too, and we shall be floored 
altogether if we stay here much 
longer.” ‘Why the whole front 
don’t advance Tcan't think,’ replied 
Charlie, with the ready criticism of 
a young soldier. ‘If they’d only 
let us get at these black beggars, 
we'd astonish them!’ ‘ Heaven 
knows,’ answered the voice, evident] 
getting drowsy, ‘our fellows are 
tired of waiting—by Jove,’ he added 
brightening up in an instant, ‘here 
comes ‘ Old Swipes ;’ I'll lay my life 
we shall be engaged before day- 
break, the old boy looks so jolly !’"— 
and even as he spoke a hale, grey- 
headed man, with a rosy countenance 
and merry dark eye, was seen re- 
turning the sentry’s salute as he 
advanced to the tent which had 
sheltered these young officers, and 
passing on with a good-humoured 
nod to Charlie, entered upon an 
eager whispered conversation with 
the gentleman inside, whose drowsi- 
ness seemed to have entirely for- 
saken him. ‘Old Swipes,’ as he was 
irreverently called (a nickname of 
which, as of most military sobri- 
quets, the origin had long been for- 
gotten), was the senior captain of the 
regiment, one of those gallant fel- 
lows who fight their way up without 
purchase, serving in every climate 
under heaven, | invariably becom- 
ing grey of head long ere they lose 
the greenness and freshness of heart 
which in the Service alone outlive 
the cares and disappointments that 
wait on middle age. 

Now Charlie had been sent to 
‘Old Swipes’ with despatches from 
head-quarters. One of the general’s 
aide-de-camps was wounded, another 
sick, an extra already ordered on a 
particular service, and Charlie, with 
the dash and gallantry which had 
distinguished him from boyhood, 
volunteered to carry the important 
missives nearly a hundred miles 
through a country not a yard of 
which he knew, and threading whole 
hordes of the enemy with no arms 
but his sabre and pistols, no guide 
but a little unintelligible Hottentot. 
From the Kat River frontier to the 
defenceless portals of Fort Beaufort, 
the whole district was covered with 
swarms of predatory savages, and 
but that Fortune proverbially fa- 
vours the brave, our young lancer 


might have found himself in a very 
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unpleasant predicament. Fifty miles 
finished the lad’s charger, and he 
had accomplished the remainder of 
his journey, walking and riding turn- 
about with his guide on the hardy 
little animal of the latter. No won- 
der our dismounted dragoon was 
weary—no wonder the rations of 
tough beef and muddy water which 
they gave him when he arrived 
elicited the compliment we have 
already cantina to the good cheer 
of ‘The Fighting Light-Bobs,’ as 
the regiment to which ‘ Old Swipes’ 
and his detachment belonged was 
affectionately nick-named in the 
division. The great thing however 
was accomplished—wet, weary, and 
exhausted, Charlie and his guide 
arrived at their destination by day- 
break of the second day. The young 
lancer delivered his despatches to 
the officer in command, was received 
like a brother into a subaltern’s tent, 
already containing two inhabitants, 
and slept soundly through the day 
till awakened at lanes a strong 
appetite for supper, and the absolute 
necessity for slackening the tent- 
ropes recorded above. 

‘Kettering, you must join our 
council of war,’ said the cheery 
voice of the old captain from within, 
‘there’s no man better entitled than 
yourself to know the contents of 
my despatches. Comein, my boys I 
can give you a pipe, if nothing else.’ 
Charlie lifted the wet sail-cloth, and 
crept in—the conclave did not look 
so very uncomfortable after all. 
Certainly there was but little room, 
but no men pack so close as soldiers. 
The old captain was sitting cross- 
legged on a folded blanket, in the 
centre, clad in a russet-coloured coat 
that had once been scarlet, with 
gold lace tarnished down to the 
splendour of rusty copper. A pair 
of regimental trousers, plentifully 
patched and strapped with leather, 
adorned his lower man, and on his 
head he wore a once-burnished 
shako, much gashed and damaged 
by a Kaffir’s assegai. He puffed 
forth volumes of smoke from a short 
black pipe, and appeared in the 
most exuberant spirits, notwith- 
standing the deficiencies of his ex- 
terior; the real proprietor of the 
tent, a swarthy, dsome fellow, 
with a lightning eye and huge black 
beard and whiskers, was leaning 
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against the centre support of his 
domicile, in a blue fretk-ese and 
buckskin trousers, looking very 
handsome and very like a gentle- 
man (indeed, he is a peer’s younger 
son), though no ‘old clothesman’ 
would have given him eighteen- 
— for the whole of his costume. 

e had hospitably vacated his seat 
on a battered portmanteau, ‘ war- 
rantedsolid leather,’ withthe maker's 
name, in the Strand—it seemed so 
odd to see it there—and was like- 
wisesmoking furiously, as he listened 
to the orders of his commander. 
small tin basin, a canister of tobacco, 
nearly finished, a silver hunting- 
flask, alas! quite empty, and a heap 
of cloaks, with an old blanket, in the 
corner, completed the furniture of 
this warlike palace. It was ve 
like Charlie’s own tent at head- 
quarters, save that his cavalry ac- 
coutrements gave an air of finish to 
that dwelling, of which he was justly 

roud. So he felt quite at home as 

e took his seat on the portmanteau, 
and filled his pipe. ‘Just the orders 
I wanted,’ said the old captain, be- 
tween his whiffs, ‘we’ve been here 
long enough, and to-morrow we are 
to advance at daybreak. I am 
directed to move upon that ‘kloof’ 
we have reconnoitred every day 
since we came, and after forming a 
junction with the Rifles, we are to 
get possession of the heights.’ 

‘The river will be out after this 
rain,’ interrupted the handsome 
lieutenant, ‘but that’s no odds, 
our fellows can all swim—'gad, they 
want washing!’ 

‘Steady, my lad,’ said the veteran, 
* we'll have none of that; I’ve got a 
Fingo at the quarter-guard here 
that'll take us over dry-shod. I’ve 
explained to him what I mean, and 
if ie don’t understand it now he will 
to-morrow morning. A ‘ Light-Bob’ 
on each side, with his arms sloped— 
directly the water comes in at the 
rent in these old boots,’ holding up 
at the same time a much damaged 

air of Wellingtons, ‘ down goes the 

‘ingo, poor devil, and out go my 
skirmishers, till we reach the cattle- 
ford at Van-Dryburgh.’ 

‘I don’t think the beggar will 
throw us over,’ replied the sub- 
altern. ‘I suppose I'd better get 
them under arms before daybrechs 
the nights are infernally dark, 
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though, in this beastly country, but 

my fellows all turn out smartest 

now when they've no light.’ 
‘Before daybreak. inly,’ re- 


iy ’ 
= ‘Old Swipes ;’ ‘no whist here, 
ttering, to keep us up very late. 
Well,’ he added, resuming his direc- 
tions to his subaltern, ‘ we'll have 
the detachment under arms by four. 
Take Serjeant Macintosh and the 
best of ‘the flankers’ to form an 
advanced guard. Bid him make 
every yard of ground good, particu- 
larly where there’s bush, but on no 
account to fire unless he’s attacked. 
We'll advance in column of sections 
—mind that—they’re handier that 
way for the ground—and Harry— 
where’s Harry?’ ‘Here, sir!’ said 
a voice, and a pale, sickly-looking 
boy, apparently about seventeen 
years of age, emerged from under 
the cloaks and blankets in the corner 
where he had been lying, half-asleep 
and thoroughly exhausted with the 
hardships of a life which it requires 
the constitution of manhood to 
undergo. Poor Harry! with what 
sickening eagerness his mother, the 
man’s widow, grasps at the 
daily paper, when the African mail 
is due. How she shudders to see 
the great black capitals, with ‘Im- 
portant news from the Cape.’ What 
a hero his sisters think Harry, and 
how mamma alone turns pale at the 
very name of war, and prays for 
him night and morning on nor knees 
till the pale face and wasted form of 
her darling stand betwixt her and 
her Maker. And Harry, too, thinks 
sometimes of his mother, but oh! how 
different is the child’s divided affec- 
tion from the all-engrossing tender- 
ness of the mother’s love. The boy 
is fond of ‘ soldiering,’ and his heart 
swells as ‘Old Swipes’ gives him 
his orders in a pate tone of 
kindness. ‘ Harry, I shall entrust 
you with the rear-guard, and you 
must keep up your communications 
with the serjeant’s d I shall 
leave here. He will probably be 
relieved by the Rifles, and you can 
then join us in the front. If they 
don’t show before twelve o'clock, 
fall back here; pack up the bag- 
Bee, ight-about-face and join ‘ the 
vies,’ they're exactly five miles in 
our rear; if you're in difficulties, ask 
Serjeant File what is best to be 
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done, only don’t club em, my boy, as 
you did at Limerick.’ 

‘Well sir,’ said the handsome 
lieutenant, ‘ we've all got our orders 
now, except Kettering—what are we 
to do with him?’ 

‘Give him some supper first,’ re- 

ied the jolly commandant; ‘ but 

ow to get him back I don’t know 
—we've a fine stud of oxen for 
the last ten days, but as for a horse, 
I have not seen once since I left 
Cape Town.’ 

‘We're doing nothing at head- 
quarters, sir,’ exclaimed Charlie, 
with flashing eyes; ‘will you allow 
me to join the attack, to-morrow, 
with your people ?’ 

The — — looked at him 
approvingly, and the ensign mut- 
coed, ; B , gad, he’s a trump, and 
no mistake!’ but ‘ Old es, 
shook his grey head with a 
melancholy smile as he scanned the 
boy’s handsome face and shapely 
figure, set off by his blue lancer 
uniform, muddy and travel-stained 
as it was. ‘I’ve seen many a 
fellow go down,’ thought the veteran, 
‘and I like it less and less—this lad’s 
too good for the Kaffirs—d——n me, 
I shall never get used to it;’ how- 
ever he did not quite know how to 
refuse so soldierkike a request, so he 
only coughed, and said, ‘Well—I 
don’t approve of volunteering—we 
old soldiers go where we're ordered, 
but we zever volunteer. Still, I 
ae you won't stay here, with 
fighting in the front. ’Gad, you shall 
go—you're a real good one, and I 
like you for it.’ So the fine old 
fellow seized Charlie’s hand and 
wrung it hard, with the tears in his 
eyes. 

And now our three friends pre- 
pared to make themselves comfort- 
able. The old captain’s tent was 
the largest, but it was not water- 
tight, and consequently stood in a 
swamp. His supper, therefore, was 
added to the joint-stock, and the 
four gentlemen who, at the best 
club in London, would have turned 
up their noses at turtle because it 
was thick, or champagne because it 
was sweet, sat down quite content- 
edly to half-raw lumps of stringy 
beef and a tin mug only half filled 
with the muddiest of water, glad to 
get even that. 
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How they laughed and chatted, 
and joked about their fare; to have 
heard them talk one would have 
pe aa they were at dinner within 
aday’s march of Pall Mall. London 
-—the opera, the turf—the ring— 
each and all had their turn, and 
when the serjeant on duty came to 
report the ‘lights out,’ said lights 
consisting of two lanterns for the 
whole detachment, Charlie had just 
pro ‘ fox-hunting’ as a toast 
with which to finish the last sip of 
the brandy, and treated his enter- 
tainers to a ‘ view-holloa’ in a whis- 
per, that he might not alarm the 
camp which, save for the lowing of 
certain oxen in the rear, was ere long 
hushed in the most profound repose. 

Now these oxen were a constant 
source of confusion and annoyance 
to the ‘old. captain’ and his myr- 
midons, whose orderly, soldier-like 
habits were continually broken 
through by their perverse charge. 
Of all the contradictory, self-willed, 
hair-brained brutes on the face of the 
earth, commend us to an ox in Kaf- 
fir-land. He is troublesome enough 
when first driven off by his black de- 
spoilers, but when recaptured by 

ritish troops he is worse than ever, 
as though he brought back with him, 
from his sojourn in the bush, some 
of the devilry of his temporary 
owners, and was determined to re- 
sent upon his preservers all the in- 
juries he had undergone during his 
unwilling peregrinations. Fortu- 
nately those now remaining with the 
detachmentwere but a small number, 
destined to become most execrable 
beef, large herds retaken from the 
savages having already been sent to 
the rear; but even this handful were 
perpetually running riot, breaking 
out of their ‘kraal’ . the — 
causeless and imagina’ arms, when 
in the camp, and on the march mak- 
ing a point of ‘knocking up’ invari- 
ably at the most critical moment. 
Imagine the difficulties of a com- 
mander when, in addition to ground 
of which he knows comparatively 
nothing, of an enemy out-numbering 
him hundreds to one, lurking be- 
sides in an impenetrable bush, where 
he can neither be reached nor seen— 
of an extended line of operation in a 
country where the are either 
impassable or there are none at all— 
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and above all, of a trying climate, 
with a sad deficiency of water—he 
has to weaken his already small force 
by sen xe . Soa and to 
re imself for the contin 
of se thousands of frantic amend 
breaking loose (which they assuredl 
will should his ition be forced), 
and the inevitable confusion whi 
must be the result of such an unto- 
ward liberation. The Kaffirs have 
a knack of driving these refractory 
brutes in a manner which seems un- 
attainable toa white man. It is an 
interesting sight to watch a couple 
of tall, dark savages, almost naked, 
and with long staves in their hands, 
mancuvring several hundred head 
of cattle with apparently but little 
trouble. Even the Hottentots seem 
to have a certain mysterious influ- 
ence over the horned troop; but for 
an English soldier, although goaded 
by his bayonet, they appear to en- 
tertain the most profound contem 
Charlie, however, cared little for 
ox or Kaffir; the lowing of the one 
no more disturbed him than the 
proximity of the other. Was he not 
at last in front ofthe enemy? Should 
he not to-morrow really begin his 
career of glory? The boy felt his 
very life-blood thrill in his veins as 
the fighting propensity—the spirit 
of Cain, never quite dormant within 
us—rose to his heart. There hela 
in a corner of the dark tent, inal 
and ready for the morrow, with his 
sword and pistols at his head, covered 
with a blanket and a large cloak, his 
whereabout only discernible by the ~ 
red glow from his last pipe before 
going to sleep. The handsome lieu- 
tenant was already wrapped in 
slumber and an enormous rough 
eat-coat (not strictly regulation). 
he ensign was far away in dream- 
land; and Charlie had watched the 
light die out from their respective 
pipes with drowsy eyes, while the 
regular step of the sentry outside 
smote less and less distinctly on his 
ear. He had gone through two very 
severe days, and had not been in a 
bed for weeks. Gradually his limbs 
relaxed and tingled with the delight- 
ful languor of rest after real fatigue. 
Once or twice he woke up with a 
start as fancy played her usual 
tricks with the weary, then his head 
declined, his jaw dropped, the pipe 
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fell to the ground, and Charlie was 
fast asleep. 
* * * * > 
Far, far away on a mountain in 
Inverness, the wild stag is belling to 
the distant corries, and snufling the 
keen north air as he stamps ever and 
anon with lightning hoof that cuts 
the heather tendrils asunder, and 
flings them on the breeze. Is he not 
the great master-hart of the parcel? 
and shall he not be circumvented and 
stretched on the moor, ere the fading 
twilight darkens into night? Verily, 
he must be stalked warily, cautiously, 
for the wind has shifted, and the lake 
is already ruffling into pointed, white- 
crested waves, rising as in anger, 
while their spray, hurried before the 
tempest, drifts in long continuous 
wreaths athwart the surface. Fit- 
ful gusts, the pent-up sobs of risin 
fury, that must burst or be released, 
chase the filmy scud across that pale 
moon which is but veiled, and not 
obscured, while among the firs and 
alders that skirt the water's edge the 
wind moans and shrieks, like an im- 
ae demon wailing for his free- 
om. Mists are rising around the 
hazy forms of the deer; cold, chilling 
vapours, through which the mighty 
stag looms like some gigantic phan- 
tom, and still he ai in defiance, 
and bells abroad his trumpet-note of 
war. Charlie's finger is on the trig- 
er; Uncle Baldwin, disguised as a 
ighlander, whispers in his ear the 
thrilling caution, ‘take time.’ The 
wind howls hideously, and phantom 
shapes, floating in the moonlight, 
mock, and gibber, and toss their long, 
lean arms, and wave their silver hair. 
No, the rifle is not cocked; that 
stubborn lock defies the force of 
human fingers—the mist is thicken- 
ing and the stag moves. Charlie 
implores Uncle Baldwin to assist 
him, and drops upon his knees to 
cover the retiring quarry with his 
useless weapon. Phe phantoms 
gather round; their mist-wreaths 
turn to muslin dresses, and their 
silver hair to glossy locks of mortal 
hues. The roaring tempest softens 
to an old familiar strain. ary 
Delaval is before him. Her pale, 
sweet face is bent upon the kneeling 
boy, with looks of unutterable love, 
and her white hand passes over his 
brow with an almost imperceptible 
caress. Her face sinks gradually to 
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his—her breath is on his temples— 
his lip clings to hers—and he starts 
with horror at the kiss of love, 
striking cold and clammy from a 
grinning skull! Horror! the rifle- 
man, whose skeleton, he shuddered 
to find beneath his horses’ feet not 
eight-and-forty hours ago! What 
does he hear in the drawing-room at 
home? Home—yes, he is at home, 
at last. It must have been fancy— 
the recollections of his African cam- 
paign! They are all gone to bed. 

e hears the General's well-known 
tramp dying away along the passage; 
and he takes his candle to cross the 
spacious hall, dark and gloomy in 
that flickering light. Ha! seated on 
the stairs as on a throne, frowns a 
presence that he dare not pass. A 
tall, dark figure, in the shape of man, 
yet with angel beauty no angel 
form of good—glorious in the gran- 
deur of a air—magnificent in the 
pomp and glare of hell—those linea- 
ments awful in their very beauty— 
those deep unfathomable eyes, with 
their eternity of suffering, defiance, 
remorse, all but repentance or sub- 
mission! Could mortal look and not 
quail? Could man front and not be 
blasted at the sight? On his lofty 
forehead sits a diadem, and on the 
centre of his brow, burned in and 
scorched, as it were, to the very bone, 
behold the seal of the Destroyer— 
the single imprint of a finger! 

The a stands paralyzed with 
affright. The principle of Evil waves 
him, on and on, even to the very hem 
of his garment; but a prayer rises to 
the sleeper’s lips; wih a convulsive 
effort he speaks it forth aloud, and 
the spell is broken. The mortal is 
engaged with a mortalenemy. Those 
waving robes turn to a leopard-skin 
kaross. The glorious figure to an 
athletic savage, and the immortal 
beauty to the grinning, chattering 
lineaments of a hideous Kailir. 
Charlie bounds at him like a tiger— 
they fight—they close—and he is 
locked in the desperate embrace of 
life or death with his ghastly foe. 
Charlie is undermost! His enemy’s 
eyes are starting from their sockets 
—his white teeth glare with can- 
nibal-like ferocity—and his hand is 
on the boy’s throat with a gripe of 
iron. One fearful wrench to get free 
—one last superhuman effort of de- 
spair, and— .... Charlie wakes 
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in the struggle!—wakes to find it all 
a dream; and the cold air, the chill- 
ing harbinger of dawn, stealing into 
the tent to refresh and invigorate the 
half-suffocated sleepers. He felt 
little inclination to resume his 
slumbers; his position had been a 
sufficiently uncomfortable one. His 
head having slipped from the pistol- 
holsters on which it had rested, and 
the clasp of his cloak, fastening at 
the throat, having well-nigh strangled 
him in his sleep. The handsome 
lieutenant’s matter-of-fact yawn on 
waking would have dispelled more 
horrid dreams than Charlie’s, and 
the real business of the coming day 
soon chased from his mind all re- 
collections of his imaginary struggle. 
Breakfast was like the supper of the 
preceding night—half-raw beef, eaten 
cold, and a whiff from a short pipe. 
Ere Charlie had finished ‘his ration, 
dark though it was, the men had 
fallen in; the advanced guard had 
started; Ensign Harry had received 
his finalinstructions,and ‘Old Swipes’ 
wreded word of ees in a - 
ed tone—‘Slope arms! 
your left—Quick on Y . 

Day dawned on a spirit-stirring 
scene. With the slinging, easy ste 
of those accustomed to long an 
toilsome marches, the detachment 
moved rapidly forward, now lessen- 
ing its front as it arrived at some 
narrow defile, now ‘marking time’ 
to allow of its rear coming up, with- 
out effort, into their proper place. 
Bronzed bold faces theirs, with the 
bluff good-humoured air of the Eng- 
lish soldier, who takes warfare as it 
comes, with an oath and a jest. 
Reckless of strategy as of hardship, 
he neither knows nor cares what his 
enemy may be about, nor what dis- 
positions may be made by his own 
officers. If his flank be turned he 
fights on, with equal unconcern, ‘ it 
is no business of his ; if his ammu- 
nition be exhausted he betakes him- 
self to the bayonet, and swears ‘ the 
beggars may take their change out 
of that!’ 

The advanced-guard, led by the 
handsome subaltern, was several 
hundred paces in front. The Hot- 
tentots brought up the rear, and the 
yightios Light-Bobs,’ commanded 
by theirgrey-headed captain, formed 
the column. With them marched 
Charlie, conspicuous in his blue lan- 
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cer uniform, now respectfully ad- 
dressing his superior officer, now 
jesting, good-humouredly, with his 
temporary comrades. The sun rose 
on a jovial light-hearted company: 
when next his beams shall gild the 
same arid plains, the same twinin 
ey the me eevee — 
scape, shut in by the j 8 
of the Anatola mountain will 

lance back from many a firelock, 
Sie ownerless on the sand; they 
will deepen the clammy hue of 
death on many a bold forehead ; 
they will fail to warm many a gal- 
lant heart, cold and motionless for 
ever. But the men go on all the 
same, laughing and jesting merrily, 
as they ‘ cael at ease,’ and bepalie 
the way with mirth and song. 

‘We'll get a sup o’ a to- 
night, any how, won't us, Bill?’ 
says a weather-beaten ‘ Light-Bob,’ 
to his front-rank man, a thirsty old 
soldier as was ever ‘ confined to bar- 
racks.’ 

‘ Aye,’ replies Bill, ‘them black 
beggars has got plenty of lush— 
more’s the pity, and they doesn’t 
give none to their wives—more’s 
their sense. Ax your pardon, sir,’ 
he adds, turning to Charlie, ‘ but 
we shall advance right upon their 
centre, now, anyways, shan’t us ?’ 

Ere Charlie could reply he was 
interrupted by Bill’s comrade, who 
seemed to have rather a penchant 
for Kaffir ladies: ‘Likely young 
women they be, too, Bill, those nig- 

ers’ wives ; why, every Kaflir has a 
an at Jeast, and we ve only three 
to a company ; wouldn’t I like to be 
a Kaflir ! 

‘ Black !’ replied Bill, in a tone 
of intense disgust. 

‘What's the odds?’ urged the 
matrimonial champion, ‘a black 
wife’s a sight better than none at 
all,’ and straightway he began to 
hum a ee ditty, of which ‘ate 
only permitted him to complete the 
first two stanzas :— 

They're sounding the charge for a brush, 
my boys! 

And we'll carry their camp with a rush, 
my boys! 

When we've driven them out, I make 

no doubt, 
We'll find they've got plenty of lush, my 


boys! 
For the beggars delight 
To sit soaking all night, 
Black although they be. 





And when we get liquor so cheap, my 


boys! 
We'll do nothing but guzzle and sleep, 
my boys! 
And sit on the grass with a Kaffir lass, 
Though smutty the wench as a sweep, 
my boys! 
For the Light Brigade 
Are the lads for a maid, 
Black although she be. 


‘Come, stow that!’ interrupted 
Bill, as the ping of a ball whistled 
over their heads, followed by the 

report of a musket; ‘here's 
music for your singing, and dancing 
too, ‘faith,’ he added, as the rear 
files of the advanced d came 
ing in; and ‘Old Swipes’ ex- 
claimed, ‘By Jove! they're en- 
gaged.— Attention! steady men! 
close up,—close up,’—and, throwing 
out a handful of skirmishers, to clear 
the bush immediately in his front, 
and support his advanced guard, he 
moved the column forward at ‘the 
double,’ gained some rising ground, 
behind which he halted them, and 
himself ran on to reconnoitre. A 
sharp fire had by this time com- 
menced, on the right, and Charlie’s 


heart beat painfully whilst he re- 
mained inactive, covered by a posi- 
tion from which he could see no- 
thing. It was not, however, for 


long. The ‘Light-Bobs’ were 
speedily ordered to advance, and as 
ey gained the crest of the hill, a 
magnificent view of the conflict 
opened at once upon their eyes. 
The Rifles had been beforehand 
with them, and were already en- 
gaged; their dark forms hurrying 
to and fro, as they ran from covert 
to covert, were only to be distin- 
guished from the savages by the 
rapidity with which their thin white 
ines of smoke emerged from bush 
and brake, and the regularity with 
which they forced position after po- 
sition, compared with the tumul- 
tuous gestures and desultory move- 
ments of the enemy. Already the 
Kaflirs were forced across the ford 
of which we have spoken, and, 
though they mustered in great num- 
bers on the opposite bank, swarming 
like bees along the rising ground, 
they appeared to waver in their 
manceuvres, and to be inclined to 
retire. A mounted officer gallops 
up, and says a few words to the 
grey-h captam. The ‘Light- 
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Bobs’ are —_ a aw of 
sections, unge antly into 
the ford. Charlie's right-hand man 
falls pierced by an assagai, and, as 
his head declines beneath the bub- 
bling water, and his blood mingles 
with the stream, our volunteer feels 
‘the devil’ rising rapidly to his 
heart. Charlie’s teeth are set tight, 
though he is scarce aware of his own 
sensations, and the boy is dangerous 
with his pale face and flashing eyes. 

The ‘ Light-Bobs’ deploy into line, 
on the opposite bank, covered by an 
effective fire from the Rifles, and 
advance as if they were on parade. 
‘Old Swipes’ feels his heart leap for 
joy. On they march, like one man, 
and the dark masses of the enemy 
fly before them. ‘ Well done, my 
lads!’ says the old captain, as, from 
their flank, he marks the regularity 
of the movement. They are his 
very children now, and he is not 
thinking of the little blue-eyed girl, 
far away at home. A belt of mi- 
mosas is in their front, and it must 
be carried with the bayonet! The 
‘ Light-Bobs’ charge, with a wild 
hurrah! and a withering volley, 
—_ creditable to the savages, well- 
nigh staggers them, as they a 
proach. ‘Old Swi impiveel, 
waving them on, his shako off, and 
his grey locks streaming in the 
breeze—down he goes ! with a mus- 
ket-ball crashing through his fore- 
head. Charlie could yell with rage, 
and a fierce longing for blood. 
There is a calm, matronly woman 
tending flowers, some thousand 
miles off, in a small garden, in the 
north of England, and a little girl 
sitting wistfully at her lessons by 
her mother’s side. They are a 
widow and an orphan—but the 
handsome lieutenant will get his 
promotion, without purchase ; death- 
vacancies invariably go in the regi- 
ment, and even now he takes the 
command. 

‘ Kettering,’ says he, cool and 
composed, as if he were but giving 
orders at a common field-day, ‘ take 
a subdivision and clear that ravine ; 
when you are once across you can 
turn his flank. Forward! my lads, 
and if they’ve any nonsense give ‘em 
the bayonet !” 

Charlie now finds himself actually 
in command, aye! and in something 


more than a skirmish, something 
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that begins to look uncommonly 
like a general action. Waving the 
men on with his sword, he dashes 
into the ravine, and, in another in- 
stant, is hand-to-hand with the 
enemy. What a moment of noise, 
smoke, and confusion it is! Crash- 
ing blows, fearful oaths, the Kaffir 
war-cry, and the soldiers’ death- 

, mingle in the very discord of 
fell. A wounded seizes 
Charlie by thelegs, and a ‘ Light-Bob’ 
runs the savage through the body, 
the ghastly weapon flashing out be- 
the Kaffir’s ribs. 

‘You've got it now, you black 
beggar!’ says the soldier, as he 
coolly wipes his dripping bayonet 
on a tuft of burnt-up grass. While 
yet he speaks he is writhing in his 
death-pang, his jaws transfixed by a 
quivering assagai. A Kaflir chief, 
of athletic frame and sinewy propor- 
tions, oe by the grotesque 
character of his arms and his tiger- 
skin kaross, springs at the young 
lancer, like a wild-cat. The boy's 
sword gleams through that dock 
body even in mid-air. 


tween 
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‘ Well done, blue-un!’ shout the 
men, and again there is a wild hur- 
rah! The young one never felt like 
this before. * * Hand-to- 
hand the savages have been beaten 
from their defences, and they are in 
full retreat. Our little band has 
forced the ravine and gained the op- 
posite bank. With a thrilling cheer 
they scale its rugged surface, Char- 
lie waving his sword and leading 
them — on. The old privates 
swear he isa good ’un. ‘ Forward, 
lads! H ! for blue ’wn !’ 

The boy has all but reached the 
opposite brink ; his hand is stretched 
to grasp a bush, that overhangs the 
steep, but his step totters, his limbs 
collapse—down, down he goes, roll- 
ing over and over amongst the 
brushwood, and the blue lancer uni- 
form lies a tumbled heap at the bot- 
tom of the ravine, whilst the cheer 
of the pursuing ‘ Light-Bobs’ dies 
fainter and fainter on the sultry air, 
as the chase rolls farther and farther 
eer the desert fastnesses of Kaflir- 
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In aneat, well-appointed barouche, 
with clever high-stepping brown 
horses, and everything complete, a 
party of three well-dressed persons 
are gliding easily out of town, snif- 
fing by anticipation the breezes of 
the country, and greeting every 
morsel of verdure with a rapture 
only known to those who have been 
for several weeks in London. Past 
the barracks at Knightsbridge, where 
the windows are occupied by a race 
of giants in moustaches and shirt- 
sleeves, and the officers in front of 
their quarters are educating a poo- 
dle; past the gate at Kensington, 
with its smartest of light-dragoon 
sentries, and the gardens with their 
fine old trees disguised in soot; 
past dead-walls overtopped with 
waving branches; on through a con- 
tinuous line of streets ihat will ap- 
promtiy reach to Bath ; past public- 

ouses innumerable, and ry- 
shops without end ; past Hammer- 
smith, with its multiplicity of aca- 
cemies, and T -green, and 


Chiswick, and suburban terraces 
with almost fabulous names, and 
detached houses with the scaffoldin 
still up; past market gardens an 
rosaries, till Brentford is reached, 
where the disappointed traveller, 
ining for the country, almost deems 
inself transported back again east 
of Temple Bar. But Brentford is 
soon left behind, and a glimpse of 
‘the silver Thames’ rejoices eyes 
that have been aching for something 
farther a-field than the Serpentine, 
and prepares them for the unbounded 
views and free, fresh landscape 
afforded by Hounslow Heath. * This 
is really the country,’ says Blanche, 
inhaling the pure air with a sigh of 
positive delight, while the General 
exclaims, at the same instant, with 
his accustomed vigour, ‘ Zounds! 
the blockhead’s missed the turn to 
the barracks, after all.’ 
The ladies are very smart; and 
even a Delaval ( ~- —_ occu- 
t of the carriage), it quieter 
od more dignified than ever, has 





dressed in gaudier plumage then is 
her wont, as is the practice of her 
sex when about to attend what they 
are pleased to term ‘a breakfast.’ 
As for Blanche, she is too charming 
—such a little gossamer bonnet, 
stuck at the very back of that glossy 
little head, so that the beholder 
knows not whether to be most fas- 
cinated by the ethereal beauty of 
the fabric, or wonder-struck at the 
dexterity with which it is kept on. 
Then the dresses of the pair are 
like the hues of the morning, though 
of their texture, as of their ‘ trim- 
mings,’ it becomes us not to hazard 
an opinion. Talk of beauty una- 
dorned, and all that! Take the 
handsomest figure that eyer inspired 
a statuary—dress her, or rather un- 
dress her, to the costume of the 
Three Graces, or the Nine Muses, 
or any of those dowdies immortalized 
by ancient art, and place her along- 
side of a moderately good-lookin 
Frenchwoman, with dark eyes ond 
small feet, who has been permitted 
to dress an why, the one is a 
mere corporeal mass of shapely hu- 
manity; the other a sparkling ema- 
nation of light, and smiles, and 
‘tulle’ (or whatever they call it), 
and coquetry, and all that is most 
irresistible. Blanche and Mary, 
with the assistance of good taste 
and good milliners, were almost 
perfect types of their different styles 
of feminine beauty. The General, 
too, was wondrously attired. Re- 
taining the predilections of his youth, 
he shone in a variety of under- 
waistcoats, each more gorgeous than 
its predecessor, surmounting the 
whole by a blue coat of unexam- 
pled brilliancy and peculiar con- 
struction. Like most men who are 
not in the habit of ‘getting them- 
selves up’ every day, he was always 
somewhat irritable when thusclothed 
in ‘his best,’ and was now peculiar] 
fidgetty as to the right turn by whic 
his carriage should reach the bar- 
racks where ‘The Loyal Hussars,’ 
under the temporary command of 
Major D’Orville, were about to give 
a breakfast of unspeakable splendour 
and hospitality. 

‘That way—no—the other way, 
you blockhead !—straight on, and 
short to the right!’ vociferated the 
General to his bewildered coach- 
man, as they drew up at the barrack- 
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gate, and Blanche timidly suggested 
they should ask ‘that officer,’ al- 
luding to a oe handsome in- 
dividual guarding the entrance from 
behind an enormous pair of dark 
moustaches. 

‘ That’s only the sentry, Blanche,’ 
remarked Mary Delaval, whose early 
military experience made her more 
at home here than her companion. 

‘ Dear,’ replied Blanche, colouring 
a little at her mistake, ‘I thought 
he was a captain, at least—he’s very 
goodlooking.’ 

But the barouche rolls on to the 
mess-room door, and although the 
ladies are somewhat disappointed to 
find their entertainers in plain clothes 
(a woman’s idea of a hussar being 
that he should live and die en grande 
tenue); yet the said plain clothes 
are so well put on, the moustaches 
and whiskers so carefully arranged, 
and the fair ones themselves received 
with such empressement, as to make 
full amends for any deficiency of 
warlike costume. sides, the sur- 
rounding atmosphereissothoroughly 
military. A rough-rider is bringing 
a young horse from the school; a 
trumpet is sounding in the barrack- 
yard; troopers lounging about in 
picturesque undress are sedulously 
saluting their officers; all is sug- 
gestive of the show and glitter 
which makes a soldier's life so fasci- 
nating to woman. 

Major D’Orville is ready to hand 
them out of the carriage. Lacquers 
is stationed on the door-steps. Cap- 
tain Clank and Cornet Capon are in 
attendance to receive their cloaks. 
Even Sir Ascot Uppercrust, who is 
here as a guest, lays aside his usual 
nonchalance, and actually ‘hopes 
Miss Kettering didn’t catch cold 
yesterday getting home from Chis- 
wick.’ Clank whispers to Capon 
that he thinks ‘Uppy is making 
strong running ;’ and Capon strokes 
his nascent moustaches, and oracu- 
larly replies, ‘ The divil doubt him.’ 

o wonder ladies like a military 
entertainment. It certainly is the 
fashion among soldiers, as among 
their seafaring brethren, to profess 
far greater devotion and exhibit far 
more empressement in their manner 
to the fair sex than is customary in 
this age with civilians. 

The latter, more particularly that 
maligned class, ‘the young men of 
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the present day,’ are not prone to 
put themselves much out of their 
way for any one, and treat you, fair 
daughtersof England, with a mixture 
of patronage and carelessness which 
is far from complimentary. How 
different you find it when you visit 
a barrack, or are shown over a mane 
of-war! Respectful deference waits 
on your every expression, admiring 
eyes watch your charming move- 
ments, and stalwart arms are prof- 
fered to assist your delicate steps. 
Handsome sunburnt countenances 
explain to you how the biscuit is 
served out ; or moustaches of incal- 
culable volume wait your answer as 
to ‘what polka you choose their 
band to perform.’ You make con- 
quests all around you, and wherever 

ou go your foot is on their necks ; 

ut io not for this think that your 
image never can be effaced from 
these warlike hearts. A good many 
of them, even the best-looking ones, 
have got wives and children at 
home; and the others, unincumbered 
though they be, save by their debts, 
are apt to entertain highly anti- 
matrimonial sentiments, and to frame 
their conduct on sundry aphorisms 
of a very faithless tendency, pur- 
porting that ‘ blue water is a certain 
cure for heart-ache ;’ that judicious 
hussars are entitled ‘to love and to 
ride away;’ with other maxims of a 
like inconstant nature. Nay, in 
both services there is a favourite air 
of inspiriting melody, the burden 
and title of which, monstrous as it 
may appear, are these ae 
words, ‘The girls we leave behin 
us!’ It is always played on march- 
ing out of a town. 

But however ill our ‘ captain bold’ 
of the present day may behave to 
‘ the gin he leaves behind him,’ the 
lady in his front has small cause to 
complain of remissness or inatten- 
tion. The mess-room at Hounslow 
is fitted-up with an especial view to 
the eadielion of the fair sex. The 
band outside ravishes their ears with 
its enchanting harmony; the officers 
and male guests dispose themselves 
in groups with those whose may 
they most affect; and Blanche fin 
herself the centre of attraction to 
sundry dashing warriors, not one of 
whom would hesitate for an instant 


to abandon his visions of military 
distinction, and link himself, his 
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debts, and his moustaches, to the 
fortunes of the pretty heiress. 

Now, Sir Ascot Uppercrust has 
resolved this day to do or die—‘to 
be a man or a mouse,’ he calls it. 
Of this yous gentleman we have as 
yet said but little, inasmuch as he 
is one of that modern school which, 
abounding in specimens through 
the higher ranks of society, is best 
described by a series of negatives. 
He was not good-looking—he was 
not clever—he was not well-edu- 
cated; but, on the other hand, he 
was not to be intimidated—not to 
be excited—and not to be taken in. 
Coolness of mind and body were 
his principal characteristics; no one 
ever saw ‘Uppy’ in a hurry, or a 
dilemma, or what is called ‘taken 
aback ;’ he would have gone into 
the ring and laid the odds to an 
archbishop without a vestige of 
astonishment, and with a careless- 
ness of demeanour bordering upon 
contempt; or he would have ad- 
dressed the House of Commons, 
had he thought fit to honour that 
formidable assemblage by his pre- 
sence, with an equanimity and in- 
souciance but little removed from 
impertinence. A quaint boy at Eton, 
a cool hand at Oxford, a deep card 
in the regiment, man or woman 
never yet had the best of ‘ Uppy;’ 
but to-day he felt, for once, nervous 
and dispirited, and wished ‘ the thing 
was over’ and settled one way or 
the other. He was an only son, and 
not used to be contradicted. His 
mother had confided to him her 
own opinion of his attractions, and 
striven hard to persuade her dar- 
ling that he had but to see and 
conquer; nevertheless, the young 
gentleman was not at all sanguine 
of success. Accustomed to view 
things with an impartial, and by no 
means a charitable eye, he formed 
a dispassionate idea of his own at- 
tractions, and extended no more 
indulgence to himself than to his 
friends. ‘ Plain, but neat,’ he so- 
liloquized that very morning, as he 
thought over his proceedings whilst 
dressing; ‘not much of a talker, 
but a devil to think—good position 
—certain rank, she'll be a lady, 
though rather a Brummagem one— 
house in Lowndes-street—place in 
the west—family diamonds—and a 
fairish rent-roll (when the mort- 





gages are paid), that’s what she 
would : ton, what should I 
get? Nice girl—’Gad she is a nice 
girl, _— her ver hair,” as 
some fellow sa temper— 
chen three hundred 
usand pounds. The exchange is 
rather in my favour; but then all 
girls want to be married, and that 
squares it, perhaps. If she says 
‘yes,’ sell out—give up hunting— 
drive her about in a phaeton, and 
buy a yacht. Ifshe says ‘no,’ get 
second leave—go to Melton in No- 
vember—and g on with the 
regiment, which ain’t a bad sort of 
life, after all. So it’s hedged both 
ways. Six to one, and half-a-dozen 
to the other. Very well; to-day 
we'll settle it.’ 

With these sentiments it is need- 
less to remark, that Sir Ascot was 
none of your sighing, despairing, 
fire-eating adorers, whose violence 

ightens a woman into a not-un- 

illing consent; but a cautious, 
quiet lover, on whom perhaps a civil 
refusal might be the greatest favour 
she could confer. Nevertheless, he 
liked Blanche, too, in his own way. 

Well, the band played, and the 
luncheon was discussed, and the 
room was cleared for an impromptu 
dance (meditated for a fortnight) ; 
and some waltzed, and most flirted, 
and some walked about and peeped 
into the troop-stables, and inspected 
the riding-school, and Blanche found 
herself, rather to her surprise, walk- 
ing téte-a-téte with Sir Ascot from 
the latter dusty emporium, linger- 
ing a little behind the rest of the 
party, and separated altogether 

m the re and Mary Delaval. 
Sir Ascot having skilfully detached 
Lacquers, by informing him that he 
had made a fatal impression on Miss 
ae. who was searching every- 
where for the credulous hussar; and 
sovag thus possessed himself of 
Blanche’s ear, now stopped dead- 
short, looked the astonished girl full 
in the face, and without moving a 
muscle of his own countenance, care- 
lessly remarked, ‘Miss Kettering, 
would you like to marry me?’ 
Blanche thought he was joking, and 
although it struck her as an ill- 


timed piece of pleasantry, she strove 
to kee» up the jest, and replied, with 
« laugh and a low curtsy, ‘Sir 
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Ascot Uppercrust, you do me too 
much honour.’ 

‘No, but will you, Miss Ketter- 
ing?’ said Sir Ascot, getting quite 
warm (for him). ‘* Plain fellow—do 
what I can—make you happy—and 
all that.’ 

Poor Blanche blushed crimson up 
to her eyes. heavens! then 
the man was in earnest after all! 
What had she done, she, the pet of 
‘ cousin Charlie,’ and the protegée of 
Frank Hardingstone, that such a 
creature as this should presume to 
ask her such a question? She hesi- 
tated—felt very angry—half inclined 
to laugh and half inclined to ery; 
and Sr Ascot went on, ‘ Silence 
gives consent, Miss Kettering—’pon 
my soul, I’m immensely flattered— 
can’t express what I feel—no poet, 
and that sort of thing—but I really 
am—eh!—very—eh!’ It was get- 
ting too absurd ; if she did not take 
some decisive step, here was a dandy 
quite prepared to affiance her against 
her will, and what to say or how to 
say it, poor little Blanche, who was 
totally unused to this sort of thing, 
and tormented moreover with an 
invincible desire to laugh, knew no 
more than the man in the moon. 

*You misunderstand, Sir Ascot,’ 
at last she stammered out; ‘I didn’t 
mean—that is—I meant, or rather, 
I intended—to—to—to decline— 
or, I should say—in short, I couldn't 
Sor the world! With which une- 
quivocal declaration Blanche blushed 
once more up to her eyes, and to 
her inexpressible relief, put her 
arm within Major D’Orville’s, that 
officer coming up opportunely at 
that moment ; and seeing the girl's 
obvious confusion and annoyance, 
extricating her, as he seemed always 
to do, from her unpleasant dilemma 
and her matter-of-fact swain. 

And this was Blanche’s first pro- 
posal. Nothing so alarming in it, 
young ladies, after all. We fear 

ou may be disappointed at the 

lunt manner in which so momen- 
tous a question can be put. Here was 
no language of flowers—no giving 
of roses and receiving of carnations 
—no hoarding of locks of hair, or 
secreting of bracelets, or kidnapping 
of gloves—none of the petty larceny 
of courtship—none of the dubious, 
half-expressed, sentimental flum- 
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mery which signify all that 
mortal heart a bestow, or may be 
the mere coquetry of conventional 
gallantry. en he comes to the 
point, let us hope his meaning 
may be equally plain, whether it is 
couched in a wah that he might ‘ be 
always helping you over stiles,’ or a 
request that you will ‘give him a 
right to walk with you by moon- 
light without being scolded by 
mamma,’ or an inquiry as to whether 
you ‘can live in the country, and 
only come to London for three 
months during the season,’ or any 
other roundabout method of asking 
a straightforward question. Let us 
hope, moreover, that the a 
may be the righé one, and that you 
may experience, to the extent of 
actual impossibility, the proverbial 
difficulty of saying—No. 

Now, it fell out that Major D’Or- 
ville arrived in the nick of time to 
save Blanche from further embarrass- 
ment, in consequence of his inability, 
in common with the rest of his 
fellow-creatures, ‘to know his own 
mind.’ The Major had got up the 
féte entirely, as he imagined, with 
the idea of prosecuting his views 
against the heiress, and hardly al- 
lowed to himself that, in his inner- 
most soul, there lurked a hope that 
Mrs. Delaval might accompany her 
former charge, and he might see her 
just once more. Had D’Orville been 
thoroughly bad, he would have been 
a eh man; as it was, there 
gleamed ever and anon upon his 
worldly heart a ray of that higher 
nature, that nobler instinct which 
spoils the villain, while it makes the 
hero. Mary had pierced the coat- 
of-mail in which the rouwé was en- 
cased; probably her very indiffer- 
ence was her most fatal weapon. 
D'Orville really loved her—yes, 
though he despised himself for the 
weakness (since weakness it is 
deemed in creeds such as his),though 
he would grind his teeth and stamp 
his foot in solitude, while he mut- 
tered, ‘Fool! fool! to bow down 
before a woman!’ yet the spell was 
on him, and the chain was eating 
into his heart. In the watches of 
the night her image sank into his 
brain, and tortured him with its 
calm indifferent smile. In his dreams 
she bent over him, and her drooping 
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hair swept across his forehead, till 
the strong man woke, and yearned 
like a child for a fellow-mortal’s 
love. But not for him the child- 
like trust that can repose on human 
affection. Gaston had eaten of the 
tree of knowledge, the knowledge 
of good and evil ; much did the evil 
predominate over the good, and still 
the galling thought goaded him al- 
most to madness. ‘Suppose I 
should gain this woman’s affections 
~—suppose I should sacrifice my 
every hope to that sweet face, and 
find her, after all, like the rest of 
them! Suppose J, too, should 
weary, as I have wearied before of 
faces well-nigh as fair—hearts even 
far more kind—is there no green 
branch on earth? Am Ito wander for 
ever seeking rest and finding none P 
Am I to be cursed, like a lost spirit, 
with longings for that happiness 
which my very nature will not per- 
mit me to enjoy? oh that I were 
wholly good, or wholly bad! That 
Ticould loathe the false excitement 
and the dazzling charms of vice, or 
steep my better feelings in the pet- 
rifying waters of perdition! I will 
conquermy weakness—W hat should 
I care for this stone-cold governess P 
I will be free, and this Mrs. Delaval 
shall discover that Z too can be as 
careless, and as faithless, and as 
hard-hearted, as—a woman!’ With 
which laudable and manly resolu- 
tion our dashing Major proceeded 
to make the agreeable to his guests, 
and to lose no opportunity of ex- 
changing glances and mixing in con 
versation with the very lady he had 
sworn so stoutly toavoid. But with 
all his tactics, all his military profi- 
ciency in manceuvring, he found it 
impossible to detach Mary from her 
party, or to engage her in a ¢éte-d- 
téte with himself. True-hearted, 
and dignified, with her pure affec- 
tions fixed upon another, she was 
not a person to descend to coquetry 
for the mere pleasure of a conquest, 
and she clung to the General for 
the purpose of avoiding the Major, 
till old Bounce beeame convinced 
that she was to add another name 
to the list of victims who had already 
succumbed before his many fascina- 
tions. The idea had been some 
time nascent in his mind, and as it 
now grew and spread, and developed 
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itself into a certainty, his old heart 
warmed with a thrill he had not felt 
since the reign of the widow at Chel- 
tenham, and he made the agreeable 
in his own way by pointing out to 
Mary all the peculiarities and ar- 
rangements of a barrack-yard, in- 
terspersed with many abrupt excla- 
mations and voluminous personal 
anecdotes. Major D’Orville hovered 
round them the while, and _per- 
haps the very difficulty of address- 
ing his former love enhanced the 
charm of her presence and the fasci- 
nation against which he struggled. 
It is amusing to see a thorough man 
of the world, one accustomed to 
conquer and enslave where he is 
himself indifferent, awkward as the 
veriest schoolboy, timid and hesi- 
tating as a girl, where he is really 
touched—though woman— 

Born to be controlled, 

Stoop to the forward and the bold. 
She thereby gauges with a false 
measure the devotion for which she 
pines. Would she know her real 


power, would she learn where she is 
truly loved, let her take note of the 
averted eye, the haunting step, ever 


hovering near, seldom daring to 
approach, the commonplace remark 
that shrinks from the one cherished 
topic, and above all the quivering 
voice, which steady and command- 
ing to the world beside, fails only 
when it speaks to her. Mary De- 
laval might have noted this had her 
heart not been in Kaffirland, or had 
the General allowed her leisure to 
attend to anything but himself. 
‘Look ye, my dear Mrs. Delaval, 
our stables in India were ventilated 

uite differently. Climate? how 

"ye mean? climate makes no dif- 
ference—why, I’ve had the Ked- 
jerees picketed in thousands round 
my tent. What? D’Orville, you've 
been on the Sutlej—’Gad, sir, your 
fellows would have been astonished 
if I'd dropped among you there.’ 

‘ And justly so,’ quietly remarked 
the Major; ‘if I remember right, 
you were in cantonments, more than 
three thousand miles off.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate, I taught those 
black fellows how to look after their 
nags,’ replied the General. ‘I left 
them the best mounted corps in the 
Presidency, and six weeks after my 
baek was turned they wern’t worth 
a row of pins. Zounds, don’t tell 
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me! jobbing—jobbing—nothing but 
jobbing ! t? No sore backs 
whilst I commanded them—at least 
among the horses,’ added our disci- 
plinarian reflectively ; ‘can’t say as 
much with regard to the men. But 
there’s nothing like a big stick for a 
nigger—so let’s go and see the 
riding-school.’ 

‘I have still got the grey charger, 
Mrs. Delaval,’ interposed the Major, 
wishing old Bounce and his Ked- 
jerees in a hotter climate than India; 
‘poor fellow, he’s quite white now, 
but as great a favourite still as he 
was in ‘the merry days,’ and the 
Major’s voice shook alittle, ‘ Would 
you like to see him?’ 

Mary understood the allusion, but 
her calm affirmative was as indif- 
ferent as ever, and the trio were 
proceeding to the Major's stables, 
that officer going on before to find 
his groom, when he met Blanche, as 
we have already said, and divining 
intuitively what had taken place by 
her flushed countenance oll embar- 
rassed manner, offered his arm to 
conduct her back to her party, 
thereby earning her eternal grati- 
tude, no less than that of Sir Ascot, 
who, as he afterwards confided to 
an intimate friend, ‘was completely 
in the hole, and didn’t the least 
know what the devil to do next.’ 

And now D’Orville practically 
demonstrated the advantage in the 
game of flirtation possessed by an 
untouched heart. ith the gover- 
ness he had been diffident, hesitating, 
almost awkward; with the pupil he 
was eloquent and winning as usual. 
His good taste told him it would be 
absurd to ignore Blanche’s obvious 
trepidation, and his knowledge of 
the sex taught him that the ‘soothing 
system,’ with a mixture of lover-like 
respect and paternal kindness, might 
a important results. So he 

gged Blanche to lean on his arm 
and compose her nerves, and talked 
kindly to her in his soft, deep voice. 
‘I can see you have been annoyed, 
Miss Kettering—you know the in- 
terest I take in you, and I trust you 
will not consider me presumptuous 
in wishing to extricate you from fur- 
ther embarrassment. I am an old 
fellow now,’ and the Major smiled 
his own winning smile, ‘and there- 
fore a fit chaperon for young ladies. 
I have nobody to care for (D’Orville, 
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D’Orville! you would shoot a man 
who called you a liar) and I have 
watched you as if you were a sister 
or a child of my own. Pray do not 
tell me more than if I can be of any 
service to you, and if I can, my dear 
Miss Kettering, command me to the 
utmost extent of my powers!’ What 
could Blanche do but thank him 
warmly, and who shall blame the 
girl for feeling gratified by the in- 
terest of such a man, or for enter- 
taining a vague sort of satisfaction 
that after all she was neither his 
sister nor his daughter. Had he 
been ten years older, she would have 
thrown her arms round his neck, and 
kissed him in child-like confidence, 
as it was she pressed closer to his 
side and felt her heart warm to the 
kind considerate protector. The 
Major saw his advantage and pro- 
ceeded: ‘I am alone in the world, 
you know, and seldom have an op- 
portunity of doing any one a kind- 
ness. We soldiers lead a sadly un- 
satisfactory, desultory sort of life. 
Till you ‘ came out’ this year, I had 
no one to eare for, no one to interest 
myself about; but since I have seen 
you every day, and watched you 
enjoying yourself, and admired and 
sought after, I have felt like a dif- 
ferent man. I have a great deal to 
thank ‘you for, Miss Kettering; I was 
rapidly growing into a selfish, heart- 
less old gentleman, but you have 
renewed my youthful feelings, and 
freshened up my better nature, till I 
sometimes think Iam almost happy. 
How can I repay you but by watch- 
ing over your career, and, should 
you ever require it, placing m 
whole existence at your isposal. t 
would break my heart to see you 
thrown away—no; believe me, Miss 
Kettering, you have no truer friend 
than myself, none that admires you 
more or loves you better than your 
old chaperon;’ and as the Major 
spoke he looked so kindly and sin- 
cerely into the girl’s face, that albeit 
his language might bear the inter- 
oe of actual love, and was, as 
airblower would have said, ‘ un- 
common near the wind,’ it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world, 
under the circumstances, and Blanche 
leaned on his arm and talked and 
laughed, and told him to get the 
carriage, and otherwise ordered him 
about with a strangely mixed feeling 
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of child-like confidence and gratified 
vanity. The party broke up at an 
early hour, many of them havin 
dinner-engagements in London, an 
as D’Orville handed Blanche into 
her carriage, he felt that he had to- 
day made a prodigiows stride to- 
wards the great object in view. He 
had gained the girl's confidence, no 
injudicious movement towards gain- 
ing her heart and her fortune. He 
pressed her hand as she wished him 
good-bye; and while he did so, 
shuddered at the consciousness of 
his meanness. Too well he knew 
he loved another—a word, a look 
from Mary Delaval, would have 
saved him even now; but her fare- 
well was cold and short as common 
courtesy would admit of, and he 
zround his teeth as he thought those 
foot would spurn him, at which he 
would give his very life to fall. The 
worst passions of his nature were 
aroused. He swore, some day, to 
humble that proud heart in the dust, 
but the first step at all events must 
be to win the heiress. This morn- 
ing he could have given up ail for 
Mary, but now he was himself again, 
and the Major walked moodily back 
to barracks, a wiser (as the world 
would opine), but certainly not a 
better, man. 

Care however, although, as Ho- 
race tells us, ‘she sits behind the 
horseman,’ is a guest whose visits 
are but little encouraged by the light 
dragoon. Our gallant hussars were 
not inclined to mope down at 
Hounslow after their guests had re- 
turned to town, and the last carriage 
had scarcely driven off with its fair 
freight, ere phaeton, buggy, riding- 
horse and curricle were put in re- 
quisition, to take their military 
owners back to the metropolis, that 
victim of discipline, the orderly 
officer, being alone left to console 
himself, in his solitude, as he best 
might, with his own reflections and 
the society of a water-spaniel. To- 
morrow morning they must be again 
on the road, to reach head-quariers 
in time for parade, but to-morrow 
morning is a long way off, from gen- 
tlemen who live every hour of their 
lives, so away they go, each on his 
own devices, but one and all resolved 
to make the most of the present, 
and glitter, whilst they may, in the 
sunshine of their too-brief noon. 


| 
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* * * * 


St. George’s clock tolls one, and 
Blanche has been asleep for hours 
in her quiet room at the back of the 
house im Grosvenor-square. Pure 
thoughts and pleasant dreams have 
hovered round the young girl's pil- 
low, and the last image present to 
her closing eyes has been the kind 
handsome face of Major D’Orville— 
the hero who, commanding to all be- 
sides, is so gentle, so considerate, so 
tender with her alone. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
thought she, as the midnight-rain 
beat against her window-panes, ‘he 
is even now going his bieak rounds 
at Hounslow (Blanche had a vague 
idea that the hussars spent the night 
in patrolling the heath), wrap od in 
his cloak, on that dear white horse, 
— likely thinking of me. How 
such a man is thrown away, with his 
kindly feelings, and his noble mind 
and his courageous heart. ‘ Nobody 
to care for,’ he said, ‘alone in the 
world,’’ and little Blanche sighed a 
sigh of that pity which is akin toa 
softer feeling, and experienced for 
an instant that startling throb with 
which love knocks at the door, like 
some unwelcome visitor, ere habit 
has emboldened him to walk wu 
stairs, unbidden, and make himself 
at home. 

Let us see how right the maiden 
was, in her conjectures, and follow 
the Major through his bleak rounds 
and his night of military hardships. 

As we perambulate London at 
our loitering leisure, and stare about 
us in the desultory wandering man- 
ner of those who have nothing to 
do, now admiring an edifice, now 
peeping into a print-shop, we are 
often brought up ‘all standing,’ in 
one of the great thoroughfares, by 
the sunpllicent roportions—the 
architectural ae of a build- 
ing which our peaceful calling de- 
bars us from entering. Neverthe- 
less we may gaze and gape at the 
stately outside, we may admire the 
lofty windows, with their florid or- 
naments, and marvel for what pur- 
pose are intended the upper case- 
ments, which seem to us like the 
bull's-eyes let into the deck of a 
three-decker, magnified to a gigantic 
uselessness ; we may stare till the 
nape of our neck warns us to desist, 
at the classic ornaments raised in 
high relief around the roof, where 
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strange mythological devices, un- 
known to Lempritre, mystify alike 
the antiquarian and the naturalist— 
centaurs, terminating in salmon- 
trout, career around the cornices, 
more grotesque than the mermaid, 
more inexplicable than the sphinx. 
In vain we cudgel our brains to ask 
of what faith, what principle, these 
monsters may be the symbols. Can 
they represent the insignia of that 
corps so strangely omitted in the 
Army List—known to a grateful 
country as the horse-marines? Are 
they a glorious emanation of modern 
art? or are they, as the Irish gen- 
tleman suggested of our martello 
towers, _ intended to puzzle pos- 
terity? Splendid, however, as ma 

be the outward magnificence of this 
military palace, it is nothing com- 
pared with the luxury that reigns 
within, and the heroes of both ser- 
vices enjoy a delightful contrast to 
the hardships of war, in the spacious 
saloons ~ ¥ exquisite repasts pro- 


vided for its members, by ‘ The 
Peace and Plenty Club.’ 

‘ Waiter—two large cigars and 
sherry-cobbler,’ 


another lisps a 
voice which, although somewhat 
thicker than usual, we have no difli- 
culty in recognising as the property 
of Captain Lacquers. That officer 
has dined ‘severely,’ as he calls it, 
and is slightly inebriated. He is 
reclining on three chairs, in a large 
lofty apartment, devoid of furniture 
and surrounded by ottomans. From 
its airy situation, general appear- 
ance, and pervading odour, we have 
no difficulty in identifying it as the 
smoking-room of the establishment. 
At our friends’ elbow stands a small 
table, with empty glasses, and oppo- 
site him, with his heels above the 
level of his head, and a cigar of 
‘ sesquipedalian’ length in his 
mouth, sits Sir Ascot Uppercrust. 
Gaston D’Orville is by his side, veil- 
ing his handsome fece in clouds of 
smoke, and they are all three talking 
about the heiress. Yes: these are 
the Major’s rounds, these are the 
hardships innocent Blanche sighed 
to think of. It is lucky that ladies 
ean neither hear nor see us in our 
——— — 

‘So she refused you, Uppy; re- 
fused you point blank, dd. she? 
"Gad, i like her for it,’ said Lac- 
quers, the romance of whose dispo- 
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sition was much enhanced by his 
potations. 

‘Deuced impertinent, I call it,’ 
replied the repulsed; ‘won't have 
such a chance again. After all, 
she’s not half a nice girl.’ 

* Don’t say that,’ vociferated Lac- 

uers, ‘don’t say that. She’s per- 
fect, my dear boy; she’s enchanting 
—she’s got mind and that—what’s a 
woman without intellect >—without 
the what-d'ye-call-it spark?—a—a— 
you recollect the quotation.’ 

‘A pudding without plums,’ said 
Sir Ascot, who was a bit of a wag 
in a quiet way; and ‘ A fiddle with- 
out strings’ suggested the Major, 
at the same moment. 

‘ Exactly,’ replied Lacquers, quite 
satisfied ; ‘well, my dear fellow, 
I’m a man that adores all that sort 
of thing. ’Gad, I can’t do without 
talent, and music, and so on. Do 
I ever miss an opera? Didn’t I 
half ruin myself for Pastorelli, be- 
cause she could dance? Now, I'll 
tell you what— and the speaker, 
lighting a fresh cigar, forgot what 

was going to say. 

‘Then you're rather smitten with 
Miss Kettering, too,’ observed D’Or- 
ville, who, as usual, was determined 
not to throw a chance away. ‘I 
thought a man of your many suc- 
cesses was blazé with that sort of 
thing ;’ and the Major smiled at 
Sir Ue whilst Lacquers went off 
again at score. 

‘To be sure, I’ve gone very deep 
into the thing, old fellow, as you 
know; and I think I wnderstand 
women. You may depend upon it 
they like a fellow with brains. But 
I ought to settle; I ‘flushed’ a grey 
hair yesterday in my whiskers, and 
this is just the girl to suit. It’s not 
her money I care for; I've got 
plenty—at least I can get plenty at 
seven per cent. No, it’s her intel- 
lect, and her refusing Uppy, that I 
like. What did you say, my boy? 
how did you begin?’ he added, 
thinking he might as well get a 
hint. ‘Did you tip her any poetry? 
—Tomm oore, and that other 
fellow, little What’s-his-name?’ 

equers was beginning to speak 
very thick, and did not wait for an 
answer. ‘I'll show you how to 


settle these matters to-morrow after 
parade. First, I'll go to—— Who's 
that fellow just come in? ‘Gad, it’s 
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Clank—good fellow, Clank. I say, 
Clank, will you come to my wedding? 
Recollect I asked you to-night; 
very particular about the date. Let 
me see; to-morrow’s the second 
Sunday after Ascot: I'll lay any 
man three to two the match comes 
off before Goodwood.’ 

D’Orville smiles calmly. He hears 
the woman whom he intends to 
make his wife talked of thus lightly, 
yet no feeling of bitterness rises in 

is mind against the drunken dandy. 
Would he not resent such mention 
of another name? But his finances 
will not admit of such a chance as 
the present wager being neglected ; 
so he draws out his betting-book, 
and turning over its well-filled 
leaves for a clear place, quietly 
observes, ‘I'll take it—three to two 
—what in?’ 

‘Pounds, ponies, or hundreds,’ 
vociferates Lacquers, now decidedly 
uproarious ; ‘thousands, if you 
like. Fortune favours the brave. 
Vogue la thingumbob! Waiter! 
brandy and water! Clank, you're 
a trump: shake hands, Clank. We 
won't go home till morning. Yon- 
der he goes: tally-ho!’ And while 
the Major, who is a man of ¢on- 
science, satisfies himself with book- 
ing his friend’s bet in hundreds, 
Lacquers vainly endeavours to make 
a corresponding memorandum ; and 
finding his fingers refuse their office, 
gives himself up to his fate, and 
with an abortive attempt to embrace 
the astonished Clank, subsides into 
a sitting posture on the floor. 

The rest adjourn to whist in the 
drawing-room; and Gaston D’Or- 
ville concludes his rounds by losing 
three hundred to Sir Ascot; ‘ Uppy’ 
congratulating himself on not having 
made such a bad day’s work after 
all. 

As the Major walks home to his 
lodgings in the first pure flush of 
the summer’s morning, how he 
loathes that man whose fresh, un- 
sullied boyhood he remembers so 
well. What is henow? Nothing 
to rest on; nothing to hope for— 
loving one—deceiving another. If 
he gain his object, what is it buta 
bitter perjury? Gambler—traitor 
—profligate—turn which way he 
will, there is nothing but ruin, 
misery, and sin. 
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SMYTH’S MEDITERRANEAN .* 


NOWLEDGE of ourselves, 

knowledge of the world we in- 
habit, and attempts toward know- 
ledge of Infinite Wisdom — being 
laudable objects of our incessant 
exertions, because of their import- 
ance to the whole human race, we 
hail with thankfulness and respect 
each addition to their treasuries 
which has a sterling and an endur- 
ing character. 

ormerly, when books were scarce, 
and demands on time much less nu- 
merous than in this over-occupied 
age, men employed a life in elabo- 
rating some great work, never doubt- 
ing that it would be patiently stu- 
died; but now, unless we have our 
intellectual aliment offered in a con- 
centrated form and portable size, it 
is almost impossible to benefit by 
its advantages, hurried along as 
society is by a ceaseless succession of 
ideas, and by the most rapid loco- 
motion. 

An addition of a very remarkable 
kind, and suited to our time—a 
work which, although combining 
the research and experience of a 


long life, is condensed into the con- 
venient size of a well-printed octavo 
volume, has recently been given to 
the world; and as it is an emi- 
nently pares. useful, and encou- 


raging book—however high in some 
flights, and deep in some researches 
—we purpose to draw attention to 
its peculiarities with more than or- 
dinary deliberation. And yet, taking 
example by the author of the work, 
a sailor who early learned to value 
time and avoid unnecessary words, 
we hope to avoid prolixity. 

The subject of our criticism bears 
the simple title of the Mediterra- 
nean. The author is an admiral— 
William Henry Smyth; but as- 
suredly the various characters which 
he assumes, efficiently, however mo- 
destly, make one admire the truly 
marvellous amount of knowledge 
that may be acquired by ability and 
great industry—even at sea. 

In perusing this memoir on the 
Mediterranean, we are naturally 
reminded of navigators by whose 
practical works, based on scientific 
acquirements, not only seamen, but 


the whole world has been informed ; 
and while we recognise qualities 
similar to those of the most distin- 
guished, we also find intellectual ac- 
quirements, the result of hard and 
continued study, superior, taken 
altogether, to those of any other 
navigator. 

Where and how this officer ac- 
quired his learning, having gone to 
sea at an early age, and having been 
continually employed afloat before 
the prime of lite, we cannot think, 
unless he studied in the cockpit, by 
the dim light of the sentry’s lantern, 
while other boys were asleep, and 
taught himself in youth what he 
afterwards turned to such good ac- 
count. Indeed, our young naval 
officers may well be surprised to 
observe what he has done; and will 
be reminded of Cook, Flinders, Basil 
Hall, Parry, Beaufort, and others. 

What infinite association of ideas 
may be suggested by the single 
word, Mediterranean. It is a text 
inexhaustible. And in the ‘Me- 
moir’ before us, which is not only 
‘ nautical,’ but ‘ physical’ and ‘his- 
torical,’ we find abundant tempta- 
tion to revel in that classical abun- 
dance. 

From the earliest times of remote 
antiquity, when the human race was 
first dispersed, when men migrated 
eastward and westward, towards the 
north and to the south, undoubtedly 
the Mediterranean was a great high- 
way for the tribes, however frail 
their double canoes. With larger 
vessels, similarly constructed per- 
haps, adventurers from that sea may 
have crossed, by the Canary islands, 
to America, and there raised those 
stupendous works, akin to the mo- 
numents of Egypt, so interesting to 
the antiquarian. Long after those 
primary ages, successive swarms 
of Asiatics, passing eastward from 
island to island in Central Poly- 
nesia, as well as across the Northern 
Pacific Ocean, may have made in- 
roads on the western coasts of both 
Americas; but we claim the first 
ancient discovery, as well as the first 
modern discovery of America, for 
navigators from the Mediterranean. 

From the time when ships traded 
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to ‘ Tarshish’ for Solomon, and when 
the British islands were visited for 
their tin, nearly a thousand years 
before the Christian era, how greatly 
does each successive century aug- 
ment the historical interest of that 
sea, and of the antiquarian re- 
searches made on its shores. Geo- 
logically, that region .is interesting 
in a high degree, because there are 
the oldest works of man that can 
be compared with the changes of 
the earth’s surface. 

But it would draw us on unduly 
were our thoughts allowed to range 
farther among geological or histori- 
cal associations at present; there- 
fore, in compliment to the author's 
profession, and the more immediate 
utility of that part of his work 
which relates to the Mediterranean, 
as we now see it, and use it as our 
great highway to the East—we will 
refer to matters nautical. 

Hydrography and geography are 
so intimately connected, and both 
depend so much on astronomy, that 
no navigator can pursue his avoca- 
tions without aid from all three: 
though the first in importance to 
him is hydrography. 

Strange as it may appear, and 
lamentable—the fact is that the more 
scientific branches of nautical know- 
ledge were generally much under- 
valued in the navy of Great Britain, 
in former years — that ‘ Scienti- 
fickers,’ as we have heard them 
called by an old-fashioned captain, 
{a trump, nevertheless in his own 
way), were considered a second-rate 
class of officers, and that they only 
eared for their extra pay. Little was 
thought of the work executed by 
their skill—still less of the risk and 
privation incurred in collecting the 
materials. 

Happily such times are passed 
away. Officers, for whom Admiral 
Smyth was a pioneer and a teacher, 
have shown their value, not only as 
peaceable hydrographers, but as 
energetic and Selig explorers, 
surveyors, and pilots—to fleets em- 
ployed in active hostilities. 

evertheless, though these offi- 
cers are now more encouraged, the 
crowded, insufficient, dark, and gar- 
ret-like condition of our a 
Mydeogrepbionl Department is sti 
a disgrace to the service, and a cause 
of delay and difficulty in carrying 
ou the daily duties of the hydro- 
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grapher. The French, Russian, 
American, and other hydrogra- 


phical departments for the public 
service are very superior to the 
English. 

lt is to be regretted that the 
charts and sailing directions sent 
out to the world, from time to time, 
by the British Admiralty, are 
neither so well suited to general 
use, nor so comprehensive as some 
of the publications compiled from 
those very documents o private 
persons. Arbitrary and peculiar 
modes of indicating soundings, dan- 
gers, the limits of shoals, &c. how- 
ever satisfactory to the few who 
‘read’ charts easily—do not suit the 
majority of those who use them, and 
may occasion serious consequences. 
Charts intended for use at sea, 
should be so distinct that my * may 
be ‘read’ even by lamplight, by the 
officer of the watch. 

Another novelty that has been 
adopted in not only common sailing 
directions issued by Admiralty autho- 
rity, but actually in modern editions 
of such a standard work as Hors- 
burgh’s Directory, is the substitution 
of magnetic bearings for those true 
ones which remain invariable. In 
such cases, the permanent bearings 
have been altered arbitrarily to those 
by compass, of which the correctness 
is doubtful, even in the year of its as- 
sumption, and which may vary in 
the course of several years. 

Opinions may now differ on 
this point; but all navigators and 
hydrographers considered, until 
lately, that charts and permanent 
directions should show or give true 
bearings—those by the world. At 
the southern extremity of America, 
for instance, the variation of the 


compass is now nearly two points 
easterly. In the time of Magalhaens 
it was about half a point. In the 


British Channel, where the variation 
is now nearly two points westerly, 
it. was easterly in former times. 
Works of a standard character 
should be calculated for a future as 
well as a present time. Arbitrary 
changes in successive editions are 
to be deprecated, we think: our 
view being that held by the hy- 
drographers of all nations, until a 
change was made in our Admiralt 
practice a few years ago. As this 
seems a convenient time for remark- 
ing on such matters, we will add, 
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that greater difference of scale might 
be advantageously made between 
sailing charts of the ocean, or a 
wide tract of sea, and the particular 

lans of harbours or narrow waters. 

hile at sea, clear of all danger, a 
very small scale is sufficient; but 
when near the land, or in ‘pilot- 
water,’ a large scale becomes indis- 
pensable. 

In the Dedication of Admiral 
Smyth’s work to Sir Francis Beau- 
fort, the most indefatigable and 

ilosophical of hydrographers, re- 

erence is made to the importance 
of a a of the depth and 
underwater characteristics of the 
ocean, as likewise to the ‘ systematic 
arrangement, and impartial discus- 
sion of connected facts, as proposed 
by the energetic Lieut. eam of 
the United States navy.’ 

Admiral Smyth thinks that ‘a 
subaqueous map of the Mediterra- 
nean’ may be completed—he himself 
having initiated such an undertak- 
ing—but he seems to consider an 
oceanic survey to be beyond human 

wer. Much, however, has already 

n effected in the Atlantic, indi- 
cating the possibility of success in 
mapping the great oceans, to an ex- 
tent hitherto deemed impracticable. 

In a comprehensive view of the 
shores of the Mediterranean, with 
reference to commerce, our author 
combines a vast amount of very 
valuable information, gleaned during 
many years of untiring exertion. 
To Sicily he devoted such particular 
attention, that an extract from his 
own words should be given here :— 

The island of Sicily is separated from 
the continent by the celebrated Faro, 
or Strait of Messina (Stretto Mamertino), 
where every appearance justifies the po- 
pular belief that a violent disruption, or 
subsidence of strata, has taken place at 
some one remote period. Although this 
island is actually in surface rather smaller 
than Sardinia, it has a circuit of 550 
miles of winding coast, and is commonly 
deemed as of greater importance; and 
may be so justly, whether its geogra- 
phical position, historical celebrity, cli- 
mate, or produce, be the circumstances 
eonsidered—in each and in all of these, 
it assuredly is one of the most interesting 
and important islands in the world. As 
is implied by its ancient name, Trinacria, 
it is terminated by three remarkable pro- 
montories, and intersected throughout 
by ranges of hills, between which are 
valleys and plains of the most exuberant 
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fertility ; but unhappily these are the 
usual seats of malaria, some of them 
being notoriously pestiferous. None of 
the hills are of any very considerable 
height, except Mount Etna, the most 
remarkable volcano of Europe, which 
rises to the elevation of 10,874 feet. 
It appears from the sea, on every side 
of the island, like a vast dome towering 
over all the other mountains. 

The ancient ports of Palermo (Panor- 
mus) have been filled up in comparatively 
recent ages, but it possesses a very ca- 
pacious mole harbour, by which a great 
traffic is maintained. ‘Besides its nu- 
merous caricatori, or authorized loading- 
places, and its artificial ports, Sicily 
boasts the fine harbours of Messina 
(Mesana vel Zancle), Augusta, Syra- 
cuse, Trapani (Drepanum), and Milazzo 
(Myla); and there are also various 
other excellent road-anchorages for the 
largest ships. Hence there is a busy 
traffic ; and, notwithstanding the moral 
causes which deaden the physical ener- 
gies of its resources, the exports are 
still both valuable and various. An 
enumeration of its principal branches of 
trade sufficiently proves this, for they 
consist of corn, wine, oil, fruit, manna, 
honey, wax, saffron, carobs, liquorice, 
sumach, marbles, sulphur, nitre, barilla, 
salt, linseed, amber, cantharides, coral, 
cork, flax, rice, silk, hides, soap, 
cheese, stills, rags, cotton, wool, 
madder, or chil, timber, fish, botarghe, 
tobacco, and all kinds of leguminous 
vegetables. 

The arenaceous and shingly conglo- 
merate to which I have alluded in my 
Memoir on Sicily, occupies a great part 
of the beaches around the island ; and is 
very observable between Cape Granitola 
and Sciacca. Indeed a compound of 
this kind, replete with shells, fills up the 
hollows in most of the older rocks in 
Sicily. On facts connected with this, I 
have also stated that it is unlikely that the 
Faro of Messina has increased in width 
for many ages ; from thence to Scaletta, 
the beach is generally hardened into a 
compact conglomerate, of which small 
mill-stones are made on the spot. This 
may probably proceed from the water 
which percolates through the fiumare, 
holding carbonate of lime in solution, and 
precipitating travertine. 


That unique island, Malta, so poor 
by nature, yet so rich by art and 
industry, is described (at p. 33). 
‘The utmost industry has been 
exerted to fertilize every insterstice 
among these otherwise sterile rocks, 
the soil being, except in a few 
favoured spots, not more than a few 
inches deep.’ 
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A view of Malta from the sea, 
shows only barren white rocks. 
Looking down on the same localities 
from a height, they seem to be 
beautiful gardens ; the stone walls, 
which im — e a — ap- 
pearing then like pathways through 
the richly-caltivated unds. 

Of the coast of Dalmatia we find 
notices—now more than ever inter- 
esting. The Montenegrins are ‘a 
race of hardy and warlike moun- 
taineers, who have managed to main- 
tain their independence between the 
Turks, whom they abhor, and the 
Austrians, for whom they care not : 
no man moves without his gun and 
poniard.’ This ‘is perhaps the only 
independent country in Europe 
which does not contain either a town, 
or any village, or cluster of habita- 
tions large enough to be compared 
to one, aicack with a surface of 
more than 400 square miles.’ 

Respecting the Adriatic Sea, we 
find the following historical and 
geological remarks specially de- 
serving of notice:— - 

The basin of the Adriatic Sea seems 
to be a continuation of the original 
trough-shaped longitudinal valley of the 
Po; separating the parallel ranges of 
elevated secondary strata of the Apen- 
nines, and of the Illyrian mountains. 
The head of this gulf consequently 
receives all the waters that flow from 
the southern descent of the Alps and 
the mountains of Carniola, between the 
Po and the Isonzo; a space in which 
the sea also receives the Adige, Brenta, 
Piave, Livenza, the Tagliamento, and 
numerous minor streams, each carrying 
down, in freshes, enormous quantities of 
mud and gravel into the lagoons, or 
vast extent of shallows which border 
the intervening shore. By these means 
Aquileia, which once may have stood 
near the sea, has long been an inland 
town; Adria, which was a station for 
the Roman fleet, is now more than 
fifteen miles inland; and Ravenna, 
formerly on piles, surrounded by lakes 
and saltpans, and only bearable from 
being purified by the tide, as Strabo 
says, is now in the midst of gardens 
and meadows; while Portus Classis, its 
ancient harbour, has become a marsh 
four miles from the sea, from which it 
is separated by the celebrated Pineto, 
or forest of pines. Spina, with its ad- 
jacent Ostium, a Pelasgic town at the 
most southern branch of the Po, was, 
in the time of the Scylax, about two 
miles and a half from the sea; but in 
less than six hundred years afterwards, 
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Strabo describes it as being ninety 
stadia, or more than eleven miles in- 
land: nor could Strabo or Pliny find 
any vestiges of the two islands called 
Electrides, which the more ancient his- 
torians placed at the mouth of the Po, 
or of the amber from which they de 
rived their name. 

Still, although the draining of so 
large a portion of the Alps and Apen- 
nines may, with the successive deposi- 
tions of the sea, have formed the greater 
part of old Lombardy, and though there 
are many circumstances favourable to 
the encroachment of the land on the sea 
and rivers, I am not inclined to think 
the increase has been so great or so 
rapid as some of my Italian friends have 
inferred. In mentioning ancient ports, 
it is not always meant that they were 
close to the sea; swamps, ditches, and 
stagnant pools formed, in fact, the prin- 
cipal feature of all the tract in ques- 
tion ; and there is nothing to prove that 
these marshes were ever covered by the 
Adriatic within the period of history. 
The lagoons may have been contracted, 
but Padua, as in the time of Livy, is 
seventeen miles from the sea; while 
Brondolo and Chioggia remain the same 
as described by Pliny; and even at the 
delta of the Po, which has so vast a 
power in transporting mud and silt, a 
comparison of the best old map of 
Ferrara shows an increase of about 
twenty-five yards per annum between 
the years 1200 and 1600, latterly ac- 
celerating ; certainly a very considerable 
rate of increment, but greatly inferior 
to what is now occurring, for instance, 
at the head of the Gulf of Persia. 


The interest felt for the Darda- 
nelles is now greater than ever. A 
better description could hardly be 
comprised in fewer words than the 
following :— 


Returning to the Dardanelles (Helles- 
pontus), this beautiful strait, which forms 
the avenue, as it were, to the Sea of 
Marmora (Propontis), separates Europe 
from Asia at this particular point ; and 
—unlike Homer's broad water—it resem- 
bles an immense river flowing majesti- 
cally between two chains of elevated and 
exuberantly fertile mountains. It is 
strongly fortified, and without rocks or 
hidden dangers, having in some parts a 
depth of sixty fathoms, but generally 
eight or nine fathoms within a mile of 
the shore; it is narrowed towards the 
middle by the opposite points of Sestes 
and Abydos, where the strait is dimi- 
nished from six or seven miles’ breadth 
to 2700 yards. Passing Gallipoli (Cadli- 
polis), the principal trading-town of the 
Dardanelles, we enter the Sea of Marmora, 
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so called from the modern name of Pro- 
connesus, an island to the north of the 
peninsula of Artaki, formerly the well- 
known Cyzicus. Hence, with a fair 
wind, no further obstruction is presented 
to a ship’s progress towards the ancient 
Demonesi, now Prinkipos, or Prince's 
Islands, a group lying just beyond the 
southern point of the entrance to the 
canal of Constantinople, and about ten 
miles distant from that city. 

Upon a point of land washed by the 
Sea of Marmora on one side, and by 
its port—the far-famed Golden Horn 
(Chryso ceras)—on the other, stands the 
grand city of Constantinople (Byzan- 
tiwm), the Stambil of the Turks, on an 
undulating series of gentle declivities, 
and with a population of about 600,000 
souls, including the suburbs of Galata, 
Pera, and Topkhdéna. The Golden Horn 
has an active trade by land and by water, 
traffic for which it is exceedingly well 
adapted, from the facilities of its excel- 
lent quays, and its easy ingress and 
egress. Moreover, the port constantly 
cleanses itself, for the current which 
issues from the Black Sea, striking 
against the Seraglio, or west point of 
entrance, enters the Horn on one side, 
and, making a circuit round it, sweeps 
out again along the opposite shore ; this 
rotatory current, combined with that 
produced by several streams of fresh 
water emptying themselves into the head 
of the harbour, carries off all the siltand 
impurities which would otherwise damage 
it and cause obstructions. 

Between Constantinople and Scitari 
or Uskiudaér, its suburb on the Asiatic 
shore, is the entrance of the Thracian 
Bosporus, now called the Canal of Con- 
stantinople : it is here rather more than 
a mile in breadth, with depths varying 
from sixteen to thirty fathoms, and the 
western shores mostly bold-to.. From 
this mouth the channel extends, in a 
serpentine form, to the Black Sea, a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, never narrowing 
to less than half a mile, with a great 
mid-channel depth of water throughout, 
and a stream named Sheitan Akandi-si, 
that is, Satan’s Current, setting south- 
wards, at times very strong. It thus 
winds like a large river between two 
chains of mountains, the summits of 
which are clothed with wood, their sides 
with cultivation, and their bases with 
towns, villages, and fortified posts. 

A remarkable instance is given 
(at p. 78) of the slight knowledge 
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we had, even so lately as half a cen- 
tury ago, of the Mediterranean 
ports. One of the finest in the 
world, ‘ Marmorice, a beautiful basin 
capable of affording safe anchorage 
to the largest fleets’—was unknown 
to the pilots of our Egyptian arma- 
ment under Lord Keith and General 
Abercrombie—who ran in there for 
shelter, on the authority solely of 
Sir Sidney Smith.* 

Admiral Smyth goes far back for 
his comparative authorities. After 
describing the coast of Africa, with 
its Great and Lesser Syrtis, the 
ruins of Carthage, and the modern 
city of Tunis, our author thus s eaks 
of the rocks on which H. M.S. 
Athénienne was wrecked : 

On the east entrance of the gulf, rise 
the Zembra or Zawdmir (digimurus) 
Isles, of which the largest is 517 feet in 
height: and forty-two miles to the 
north of them are the dangerous rocks 
which have in recent ages been desi- 
gnated the Skerki, Squills, and Esquer- 
ques ; and which appear to be the re- 
mains of the Are mentioned by Virgil, 
upon the saxa latentia of which three 
ships of the Trojan fleet were said to be 
wrecked. They are the Aginori of 
Pliny, who observes that they lie oppo- 
site Carthage, and between Sicily and 
Sardinia—in his time more like rocks 
than islands, but recorded to have been 
inhabited, though afterwards to have 
sunk down. There was much doubt 
among our chart-compilers as to the 
existence of this reef, until public at- 
tention was unexpectedly aroused by 
the total and melancholy loss of the 
Athénien, of 64 guns, and most of her 
crew, in 1804. 

Of the changes caused by earth- 
quakes, as well as by the gradual 
action of the elements, Admiral 
Smyth’s work affords ample evi- 
dence. With one more instance 
we will quit this part of our subject; 
insisting only on the necessity of 
frequent revision of charts, and 
continual vigilance on the part of 
navigators. The instance alluded 
tois ‘ the great salt lake, Resifah, an 
excellent port till 1755, when an 
earthquake stopped upthe entrance.’ 
Resifah is near Melitah, on the 
African shore, near Cape Tres For- 





* I was told that the French admiral, Ganthéaume, who possessed great 
acquaintance with the Levantine shores, saved his squadron from the British pur- 
suers, in 1801, by getting into Tebruk, a port of which our officers were utterly 


ignorant. 
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gas. The conclusion at which our 
author arrives (p. 104), that the 
boundaries of the Mediterranean 
must have retained nearly the same 
relative level for at least 2500 years 
is as striking as it is valuable. And 
that k nggys ree of antiquity, 
especially Aristotle, should have 
asserted, from their observations, 
‘that occasional elevations and de- 
pressions of the bed of the sea have 
periodically compensated eachother,’ 
is a fact of much interest. ‘The 
investigation into the causes of such 
changes (says Admiral Smyth) be- 
long to the geologist ; yet the geolo- 
ist, in future, must receive his basis 
rom the marine surveyor.’ And 
there can be no doubt that most of 
such changes affect, or may be 
caused by currents, tides, and other 
alterations in the sea. Depth, tem- 
perature, density, saltness, specific 
gravity, chemical composition, &c., 
enter into this question, and mate- 
rially concern the naturalist (with 
reference to marine creatures) as 
well as the general philosopher. 

Of all the wonderful effects of 
unseen power, none are more stu- 
pendous than earthquakes. Whe- 
ther the ground on which we are 
prostrated, or the water in which the 
ship quivers—be violently shaken— 
the sensation is overpowering ; and 
of the terrible consequences evi- 
dence abounds. 

When we find all that had been 
deemed stable and immovable 
yielding and crashing, darkness 
and clouds of dust filling space, 
huge waves swelling suddenly and 
overwhelming the - en of ocean, 
the bed of the sea laid bare, 
great ships whirled about like chips 
in a foaming wave, land thrown w 
where deep water was, and 8 
torn out of the solid earthy crust of 
our world, we can realize the agency 
by which so many of the geological 
changes of the earth’s surface have 
been caused. 

When the ‘ fountains of the great 
deep— broken up,’ when the 
action of water in moving masses, 
of steam and chemical agency, re- 
sults of irresistible volcanic fire, 
are contemplated, how easily do we 
recognise the violent and sudden 
way by which many changes of land 
and water have been etfected. Slow, 
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ual operations, however, not 
ess certain or powerful, are not 
self-evident. Like the earth, always 
moving, their change is invisible to 


=: observers. 
Excellent accounts of many of 


the marvels attending these pheno- 
mena of nature—earthquakes—are 
given in the second part of the 
Mediterranean ; and, in passing, we 
may remark here that what the 
Admiral justly calls ‘sea-quakes’ 
occur sometimes even in the deepest 
and widest oceans. We have felt 
them midway between New Zea- 
land and Cape Horn. 

In days when experiments at sea, 
of a philosophical character, were 
extremely rare, we find that our 
Mediterranean examiner was busy 
in ascertaining, not only the depths, 
but the temperature and specific 
gravity of the sea, wherever he had 
an opportunity. His, or Dr. Mar- 
cet’s, sea-water bottle, for bringing 
up water from considerable depths, 
was the first of its kind, and has 
since been generally adopted, though 
modified slightly. 

Every one who has been at 
sea, or has been rowed in a 
boat, at night, has remarked the 
phosphorescent light of the sea 
when moved briskly. So much 
light does this brilliant effect pro- 
duce at times, that small print may 
be read by it near a ship’s rudder, 
when she is moving fast through 
the water, on a dark night. On 
this ‘luminosity’ there are some 
interesting remarks (pp. 126, 127), 
to which we would draw attention. 
Respecting the various colours or 
tints of the sea, much has yet to 
be ascertained: and we are not at 
all satisfied with the slight notice so 
experienced a mariner has taken of 
this subject, so important to seamen. 
As a prevailing principle, no doubt 
‘a green hue is a general indication 
of soundings, and indigo blue, of 
profound depth;’ but there are 
numerous shades of colour observ- 
able at different times in the same 
place, and the wary seaman will 
always observe such naan Dark 
water usually indicates depth, but 
it also may show only a change in 
the current or stream. Light co- 
loured water is always to be sus- 
pected as usually shallow; but the 





rule is not invariable near rivers or 
manne ae 7s less sun, a 
ight or more clou sky, change 
the hue of the sea: but the shoal 
and the rock, the treacherous coral 
rock especially, invariably cause a 
difference in the colour and surface 
of water—most valuable to pilots. 

‘Sea-pressure’— the weight and 
increased density or compression 
of water, at great depths, is a 
subject deserving extended exami- 
nation. 

M. Biot (says our author) found 
that water which he drew up from a 
depth of 550 fathoms, yielded a mixture 
which contained no less than twenty- 
eight hundredths of respirable oxygen. 
“But here,’ he observes, ‘several im- 
portant questions in terrestrial physics 
present themselves, which cannot be 
solved by the apparatus I then em- 
ployed. In proportion to the descent 
into the sea, does the pressure of the 
superior portion upon the inferior be- 
come greater; and as a column of sea- 
water, eleven yards in height, is nearly 
of the same weight as a column of air 
of an equal base, extending from the 
surface of the earth to the limit of the 
atmosphere, it follows that, at a depth 
of 1100 yards, the water sustains a 
pressure of 100 atmospheres. How 
enormous, then, must this pressure be 
on beds still lower, if the mean depth 
of the sea, at adistance from the coasts, 
extends for several miles, as the laws of 
gravitation seem to indicate.’ A ques- 
tion thence arises asto the depth of water 

to produce the liquefaction 
of those gases. Estimating the height 
of a column of water equal to the 
pressure of an atmosphere in the usual 
way, at thirty-four feet, and neglecting 
the saline contents of the sea, as well as 
the probable compression of water itself 
at vast depths, Dr. Faraday has shown 
(Philosophical Transactions for 1823) 
the pressure and temperature at which 
the gaseous substances below enume- 
rated become liquid in his experiments ; 
and it results that those gases could not 
exist as such below the depths marked 
in feet on the last column. 

Scoresby ’'sinteresting observations 
showed that wood (the shaft of a 
harpoon), became so saturated with 
water, after being taken down by a 
whale to a great depth, that a piece 
of it, cut off, would no longer float, 
as it would have done before being 
forcibly immersed under great pres- 
ware. Cod-fish suddenly drawn to 
the surface from a depth of near a 
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hundred fathoms, are so affected by 
the sudden diminution of pressure, 
that their ‘sound’ (or air bladder} 
protrudes from the mouth. Great 
weights may be let down, easily 
enough, to the deepest abysses of 
ocean, but they cannot be drawn 
back again, so enormous does the 
resistance become. Herein lies the 
principal difficulty of obtaining 
‘deep sea soundings.’ simple 

An ingenious, yet si , 2on- 

tlunen, tee ‘bei ses aoe 

urpose in Dolphin, .8. 
+ all employed in sounding 
across the deep ‘Atlantic, under the 
directions of the able and persever- 
ing Maury. A shot has a hole drilled 
through it, a rod of iron two feet 
long goes through the hole, and 
projects below the shot. The sound- 
ing line is attached to the upper end 
of the rod, and the shot is held by 
two wires, or springs, till the lower 
end of the rod touches the ground, 
when the shot drops off, and is left 
at the bottom, the rod only return- 
ing with the line. At the end of 
the rod is an opening (like the 
muzzle of a musket), mto which 
some of the substance at the bottom 
of the sea is forced (by the iron 
striking against it), and deat up 
to the surface. The line used is 
very small, and the rod is thin, so as 
to offer very little resistance to being 
drawn upwards towards the surface. 
By employing this sounding instru- 
ment, a considerable number of 
deep sea soundings have been ob- 
tained in the Atlantic, from which 
very curious sections of that ocean 
have been drawn by Maury. Such 
a contrivance as this was suggested 
at our Admiralty hydrographical 
office half-a-year before it was first 
used on board the United States’ 
schooner, Dolphin—a rather curious 
coincidence. 

Admiral Smyth, and some of his 
successors in the Mediterranean, 
have measured considerable aepths 
in that sea; and especial eredit is 
deserved by the Admiral, because, 
when he first originated such re- 
searches, little or no attention had 
been directed to the subject, popular 
as it has since become. : 

The general view taken in the 
following passage is striking and 
novel :— 
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Perhaps the most remarkable submarine feature of the 
Mediterranean is its perfect hydrographic division into t 
great basins by the form of its bottem ; thus confirming 
allotment made by geographers from a study of the 

of its shores. The barrier at the entrance of the 
its marks the commencement of the western basin, 
ich descends to an abysmal profundity, and extends as 
far as the central part of this sea, where it flows over an- 
other barrier, and again falls into the as yet unfathomed 
depths of the Levant basin. My means were not equal 
to my wishes in examining this surprising fact ; but after 
fixing (or rather discovering) the subaqueous bank to which 
I gave the name of Adventure, I got occasional moderate 
soundings nearly across from Sicily to Tunis, in a windin 
line of connexion crowned by the Skerki rocks—doubtless, 
as already stated, the now-abraded Are of Virgil. Yet in 
making an occult line on my chart, to indicate this rise 
from a depth at present beyond estimate, I by no means 
meant it as a mark for shoal water in which navigation is 
concerned ; for though I found occasional spots of from 30 
to 90 fathoms, and still less near the central reefs, there 
were 140, 157, and 260 fathoms on either side, as also 
places where 190 and 230 fathoms of line were run out 
without striking bottom. The Adventure Bank is deve- 
loped from this deep ridge, and is a comparatively shallow 
plateau, affording good anchorage in many parts ; and it is 
much frequented by fish. A section through these basins 
carried across Palestine into that chasm, the Valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea—which last is 350 fathoms deep, 
with a surface 256 fathoms below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean—would unfold a wonderful geological structure in 
the eastern boundary. Another section through the cen- 
tral part, in a line of 240 miles north-west and south-east, 
through the Skerki and Adventure hanks, under a propor- 
tion of thirty in length to one in depth, is given in the 
annexed diagram. 

While Sicily is thus shown to be a continental island, 
there is that prodigious depth of water around Corsica and 
Sardinia which marks them at once as pelagic ; and the 
Mediterranean in general is so much deeper than analogy 
and the proximity of lands would lead us to expect, as to 
countenance the idea of its sunken basins being partly 
formed by volcanic agency. 


Such sections of this, and other sea-basins, would 
throw light on many obscure facts, besides currents 
and tides. Curious and interesting researches into 
the supply and evaporation of water, learned exa- 
minations of the opinions of the ancients, and close 
criticism of more modern theories on this subject, 
occupy some valuable pages; and are followed by 
remarks on the currents. Irresistible evidence 1s 
adduced to show that the level of the Mediterranean 
is about the same as that of the Atlantic, and, there- 
fore, of the oeeans generally ; and a valuable insight 
is afforded into the real nature of the currents in 
the Strait of Gibraltar. 

But the Admiral does not settle the much disputed 

| point. He leaves us still in uncertainty. Admiral 
5 " myth’s observations on currents—suriace, as well 
2 sesssessss 4s under-currents—his reference to Sir Franeis Beau- 
. = fort’s work (Karamania), in which a curious experi- 
ment is described (made by lowering a lead in very clear water, with a 
line, to which strips of variously coloured bunting were attached), and his 
eonnexion of the currents with the state of the barometer, or the pressure 
of the atmosphere, may be noticed as exeeedingly valuable. 
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That tides exist in the Mediterra- 
nean is now well known; though 
the cont has often been asserted. 
We wo-talighabed to find such 
authorities as Smyth and Raper 
adopting the term ‘tide-hour,’ in 
its simplicity, in preference to a 
whole sentence or a long word. 
Maury, and the clever Dr. Kane, 
especially, have aided in opposition 
to new, lengthened and unseaman- 
like terms—suited to the recluse 
rather than the man of action. 
There are however no tides in that 
sea which rise more than two or 
three feet, in extreme cases, except 
in the Syrtes; and the usual differ- 
ence between high and low water is 
less than a foot. At Serbah, in the 
Lesser Syrtis, the tides rise to about 
six feet ; but this peculiarity is due 
to local configuration, and the meet- 
ing of tidal streams or waves. 

fe cannot pass the remarks on 
fishes and their habits, without 
alluding to the mystery that still 
envelops the migrations of fish, to 
their power of existence at great 
depths, and to the means they pos- 
sess of adapting themselves to vary- 
ing conditions of water. 


It is impossible to overlook the teem- 
ing animal life in the ‘vasty deep ;’ 
which not only affords subsistence by 
one marine race feeding on the other, 
but gives ducks, divers, gulls, shags, 
petrels, tern, and all sorts of aquatic 
birds—as well as turtles, seals, and 
other amphibia—a constant supply of 
food, and also abundantly adds to the sus- 
tenance and traffic of man. From the 
wondrous productive power of fishes, 
their numbers are incalculable ; yet so 
numerous are their enemies, that it has 
been questioned whether any of them 
die a natural death. Still, in the brief 
span between the ova and the end, all 
and each of the constituent individuals 
of those myriads, together with all the 
subaqueous vegetable tribes, have their 
allotted portions in the universal eco- 
nomy; they aid in giving circulation to 
the waters, and thereby tempering the 
climates of the globe ; for even those 
molusks which of themselves seem hardl 
capable of locomotion, qualify, thoug 
in a degree almost infinitesimal, the 
equilibrium by their secretions. 

There is no doubt that marine animals 
strictly seek those districts and depths 
in each of which their respective foods 
are found; and herein is an extraor- 
dinary adaptation of means to the end, 
insomuch that fishes swimming near to 
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the surface and those a few fathoms 
below them differ, and these, again, are 
found to be different from those with 
habitats at greater depths. Yet, what- 
ever profundity the fishes may inhabit 
—and pelagians are presumed to fre- 
quent the profoundest—as their respi- 
ratory organs and specific gravity seem 
to be admirably adapted to the nature 
of water, they can live and breathe with 
ease at every inch throughout. The 
distribution of mollusca, radiata, and 
others of the lower organization, is also 
palpably arranged for the fore-mentioned 
ends, although greatly dependent on 
local conditions. 


Remarks on Meteorology, in the 

third part of this work, are so im- 

ortant, that we must make a rather 
ong extract. 


The vital importance of meteorology, 
as well to the landsman as the sailor, 
has been acknowledged for ages; yet 
the laws which govern atmospherical 
changes have not received the full at- 
tention of investigation which human 
interests require: before it has been 
more completely reduced to a demon- 
strable theory, it cannot be ranked 
among the positive physical sciences ; 
and for this it yet demands a large 
accumulation of accurate and well- 
arranged facts. We are not, however, 
on this account, to suppose that we 
know nothing about the rare and elastic 
medium in which we live and move; on 
the contrary, while Philosophy so long 
neglected her duty, Knowledge had 
been sufficiently alert to render many 
persons to whom it was necessary, in a 
degree, weather-wise. It was therefore 
—besides our own general use of the 
observations—with a hope of aiding 
further inquiry into the properties of 
our wondrous envelope, that I diligently 
registered the fluctuating phenomena as 
they occurred. These were my views 
upwards of forty years ago, when the 
inconstant and uncertain nature of wind 
made it seem impossible to reduce it to 
any certain law, much less to connect it 
with the general movement of the at- 
mosphere over the whole earth. In the 
more fickle latitudes this may be a la- 
bour of much time, since the difficulties 
appear almost insuperable; but the 
powerful light thrown on the inquiry by 
monsoons, trade-winds, and hurricanes, 
places the further explanation of appa- 
rent anomalies within hope. The laws 
of atmospheric phenomena near the 
equator have recently been sufficiently 
made out to afford reason to hope that 
the theory will, ere long, be more nearly 
approached: the laws already ascer- 
tained are such an unexpected advance, 
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and display such a regularity and order, 
as could scarcely have been looked for in 
our times. 

With an earnest desire to strengthen 
the grand outline then so indistinctly 
traced, I availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity before me of substituting for pre- 
valent impressions and erroneous notions 
suggested by the senses, the more exact 
and secure method of observation now 
so happily applied. 

On climate and its effects our 
author writes like a learned phy- 
sician; perhaps more to the pur- 
pose, more intelligibly and usefully 
to the general reader, than if he 
had devoted himself solely to the 
healing art; and the effects of malaria 
are shown, though its nature cannot 
be satisfactorily explained. 

The following passages may be 
beneficially studied by the traveller, 
the seaman, and the general reader. 


Although the effects of malaria are at 
last pretty well known to our medical 
corps, its mysterious nature and origin 
have never been hitherto unravelled; 
and whether it be an atmospheric agent, 
whether sulphuretted or carburetted hy- 
drogen gas, or whether it be a material 
or an aériform substance, is still un- 
known. Notwithstanding it is notorious 
for infesting rice and flax grounds, 
morasses, and stagnant waters, the 
febrific tendencies of which are too well 
known, malaria exists independent of 
marshes and rank vegetation, in barren 
and apparently arid places. It may 
possibly be influenced by the drying 
power of the atmosphere, or the energy 
of evaporation under local causes, as 
expressed by the relation which the dew- 
point bears to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. The effluvia from marshes 
is presumed to indicate its presence ; but 
even where a warning smell may exist, 
its cause should be sought for, since it is 
as yet doubtful whether curing an efflu- 
vium of its scent also destroys its hurt- 
ful quality. Future discoveries may 
unveil the matter. 

That the vagaries of malaria, as 
evinced in effects which display but little 
affinity with each other, are at present 
almost inscrutable, is no reason for a 
neglect of observation and inquiry. We 
are told of towns where one side of a 
street is infected, and the other not ; of 
streets in which some houses alone 
escape ; and even of barracks in which 
some divisions are healthy and others 
filled with sick men, But in these cases 


the anomaly is rather apparent than 
real; it may be owing to exposure of 
site here, or the prevalence of contagious 
disorders there. Sometimes the miasma 





The Effects of Malaria. 
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has been known to rise from its marshy 
bed along the nearest side of the adjacent 
uplands, infecting all that it passes over, 
though becoming sorarified and dispersed 
as to lose its malignity at the summit. 
Over valleys the action is somewbat 
different ; during the summer nights, the 
exhalations of the day are partly preci- 
pitated, and meeting those which for 
some time after sunset try to ascend, the 
two baneful gases concentrate. This is 
malaria of a most malignant type, and 
will be more or less pernicious according 
to the season of the year, and the pre- 
disposition of bodies exposed to its influ- 
ence. This unseen enemy is also wafted 
by the winds to a considerable distance, 
contaminating the air of places not 
otherwise unhealthy, the virulence de- 
pending on local and aérial circumstances. 
As to season, it may be considered to 
prevail from the summer solstice to the 
autumnal equinox, when fevers, visceral 
complaints, and general bodily derange- 
ment, mark its presence ; and it is even 
advanced by native physicians, that at 
such times fatal epidemics among men, 
and epizooties among cattle, display, on 
dissection, the same appearances of in- 
flammatory affection. The operation of 
malaria is not much dreaded during day- 
time, since all the emanations are dissi- 
pated by the solar beams; evening 
causes more cases of fever even than 
midnight, when the poisonous exhalation 
is completely condensed upon the soil ; 
and hence those who sleep in the upper- 
stories of houses are less liable to disease, 
and take it in a milder form, than those 
whose beds are on the ground-floor. 
The time of sleep seems to be the moment 
of attack, as the debility of the body, 
and the peculiar state of the local night- 
air, combine to aid the effective recep- 
tion of miasma: foulness of stomach 
excites redundant bile, and consequently 
lays the trap for fever, but the remote 
cause assuredly exists in some of the 
volatile bodies in the atmosphere. 


Seamen cannot too carefully study 
Admiral Smyth’s most valuable 
chapters on the Winds, Weather, 
and Prognosties, given in Part IIT. 
They are full of condensed sterling 
information. c 


During the formation of a water- 
spout, the winds around are generally 
light and variable, with frequent whirl- 
ing cat’s-paws and calms; but the 
weather heavy, with clouds of small 
dimensions and flaky, in very slow pro- 
gression over a deep bluesky. At length 
one of them enlarges, takes a position, 
becomes elongated, and sends forth a 
syphon, which finally reaches and agi- 
tates the sea; but the moment of con- 
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tact is not readily made out, for the 
effect is manifest in the ebullition on 
the surface before the extremity of the 
spout has visibly approached it. The 
base of the column, which may be from 
50 to even 100 feet in diameter—en- 
closing a smaller, more transparent, and 
apparently hollow cylinder—is first seen 
darkening the agitated area beneath it, 
as well as a wider circle of deep-blue 
water around; and afterwards it dis- 

a volume of vapour upwards, 
with an audibly whizzing noise, into 
the column of the protuberant cloud 
above it—a fact of which Pliny seemed 
to be aware. The dispersion commences 
with the vertiginous point, which be- 
comes broken, less defined, and shrinking, 
as it were, upwards; the syphon often 
appearing to be suspended to the cloud 
for a time afterwards; and though 
other spouts may then be forming, 
I never noticed the production of a 
second one from the same cloud. The 
duration is from two or three to ten 
minutes, or even longer; and their dis- 
persion is frequently owing to the 
springing up of a breeze. 

The appearance and play of that 
lambent flame about the mast-heads of 
ships, is known to seamen as the com- 
pazant (a corruption of Corpo Santo). 
It was the Dioscuri of classic times, 
and its remarkable appearance is noticed 
by Cwsar (De Bello Africano), on which 
occasion it settled on the points of the 


spears belonging to the fifth legion. 
This harmless meteor is also hailed in 


the Mediterranean with the appellation 
of the fire of Sant Elmo, or San Pietro 
and San Niccolo; in either case under 
similar notions to those which inspired 
the ancients on the appearance of their 


Castor and Pollux. It is a beautiful 
meteor which usually occurs at the close 
of squally weather, and in nights of in- 
tense darkness; it reveals itself as a 
pale blaze of phosphoric light, hanging 
on the trucks in the form of a sea- 
medusa, to a depth of two or three feet 
down the mast, with gentle scintillating 
flittings such as might be represented 
in shaking a large jelly. Its duration 
varies from five or six minutes to nearly 
a quarter of an hour in vigour, when it 
gradually dies off, and is generally suc- 
ceeded by fine weather; nor is this so 
much a matter of marvel as the native 
pilots wish it to be thought, for the 
compazant is the effect of a mild or 
diluted electric fluid. 

We have been much struck by 
the following observations on Dew, 
and do not think any reader will 
complain of their addition to the 
length of this article. 


There is yet a point in Mediterranean 
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meteorology which must be named, be- 
cause greatly misunderstood : viz., Dew; 
another visible evidence of the aqueous 
vapour pervading the 
who talk of heavy dews * falling,’ and 
suppose that they may be deemed a kind 
of rain, think they might be allowed for 
as a shower; but would they recollect 
that an inch of water over an English 
acre is about 100 tons, and the Dew, 
mostly a humefaction, however copious 
the depositions may occasionally be, they 
would perceive the extreme difficulty of 
approaching such a question under such 
varied hygrometrical conditions and fri- 
gorific impressions. But in a more 
practical view, Dewis a standard weather 
predictor. Entirely distinct from the 
evaporation which we have already 
treated, the next evaporating power will 
be as the difference between that force of 
vapour answering to the temperature at 
which dew would begin to act, and the 
temperature to which the evaporating 
substance is exposed ; and this is called 
the Dew- Point. Now any sudden change 
in the dew-point is accompanied by a 
change of wind. Professor Daniell says, 
‘an increasing difference between the 
temperature of the air and the tempera- 
ture of the point of condensation, ac- 
companied by a fall of the latter, isa 
sure prognostication of fine weather ; 
while diminished heat and a rising dew- 
int infallibly portend a rainy season.’ 
is is obviously correct, for it is from 
the latent caloric contained in vapour 
that the force of wind is derived ; whence 
it follows, that when the dew-point is 
high, there is sufficient steam-power in 
the air to produce a violent gale, since 
then the quantity of vapour in the air is 
greatest. The hygrometer which I used 
was, as already stated, one of De Luc’s 
construction ; Lieut. Beechey employed 
Leslie's, but its rapid consumption of 
ether in that climate was a serious ob- 
jection. Daniell’s (see page 215) wet- 
and-dry bulb hygrometer had not yet 
made its appearance ; but I cannot resist 
pointing out the passage in Pliny (Nat. 
Hist., lib. xviii., cap. 35), translated by 
Holland, which led to that ingenious 
invention :— 

‘And to conclude and make an end 
at once of this discourse, whensoever you 
see at any feast the dishes and platters 
wherein your meat is served up to the 
bourd, sweat or stand of a dew, and 
leaving that sweat which is resolved from 
them either upon dresser, cupbourd, or 
table, be assured that it is a token of 
terrible tempests approaching.’ 

I greatly regret that I was then un- 
aware of another wonderful link in the 
chain of meteorological knowledge, which 
I could several times have contributed 
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to unravel, by collecting specimens. In 
my account of Sicily and its Islands 
{page 6), I mentioned that on the 14th 
of March, 1814, on a warm hazy day, 
thermometer 63}°, and barometer 29°43 
inches, it rained in large muddy drops, 
which deposited a very minute sand, of 
a yellow red culour, Since this record 
was published, similar dust-rain, blood- 
rain, or scirocco-dust has attracted phi- 
losophical inquiry; and the crowning of 
the beautiful theory of atmospheric cir- 
culation only awaits the obtaining and 
examination of additional samples. By 
the zealous exertions of Professor Ehren- 
berg, the revealment of a truly wondrous 
and invisible working and vitality in 
myriads of infusoria pervading the at- 
mosphere, has followed the microscopic 
scrutiny of this dust. 


In the remarks on Lightning, 
given so clearly and forcibly by our 
author, he states that Sir W. ond 
Harris was ows and pensioned 
for his skill. We have had proofs 
before us that the kni hithood was 
conferred by Her Majesty as a 
mark of her royal favour, after the 
electrician’s advice had been given 
respecting the protection of Osborne 
against the effects of lightning ; and 
that the pension was granted in con- 
sequence of various scientific inven- 
tions, improvements, and undertak- 
ings, besides, if not irrespective of, 
his lightning conductors. For these 
latter, or rather, in consideration of 
their public benefit, and of the great 
good and saving caused by the pro- 
tection of life and property, Her 
Majesty’s Government last year 
granted Sir W. 8. Harris the sum 
of 50007. 

In the Fourth Part, the early 
ages are referred to for their hydro- 
graphical knowledge in the most 
complete manner. Ancient autho- 
rities have been as diligently com- 
oot as might have been expected 

rom so zealous and able an anti- 
quarian. The opinions of Herodotus 
and Aristotle are brought forward 
in a vivid light. When we think of 
Columbus and Americus Vespucius, 
attributing to them the originality 
and grandness of conception which is 
usually accorded by the world, do 
not let us forget that, ‘reasoning on 
the hypothesis of the earth’s being a 
sphere,’ Aristotle ‘concluded that 


pain must be a place of departure 
for the Indies.’ , 


In attempting to trace the origin 


Early Knowledge of Hydrography. 
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and progress of map-making, or 
‘ aca in aaa times, we 
think the father of modern surveyors 
should have adverted to the fact, that 
even intelligent savages are more 
or less skilled in tracing a map—be 
it on sand or ona ain ond ak 
drawing of some kind is an indis- 
pensable aid to man, even in the 
most barbarous state of existence. 
Australians, Esquimaux, Papuans, 
Polynesians, even Fuegians, all trace 
outlines of places and things. Al- 
though distances, accurate measures, 
could only be noted exactly after 
instruments were invented, such 
instruments must have been acces- 
sible earlier than is generally s 
posed. No one who thinks of the 
earlier works of art, the revela- 


tions of Egypt and the adja 


countries, can suppose instrumen 
means to have been wanting at a 
very early age of the world. 

Most able, learned, and interest- 
ing, is the historical sketch of such 

eographical advances as were made 

y mathematicians before the Middle 
Ages. We will not dwell on the host 
of medieval maps, charts, and plans 
alluded to, if not enumerated, by 
AdmiralSmyth; but ask forattention 
to his remark, that many of those 
documents, inferior as they may be 
in some respects, and unscientifi- 
eally constructed, do, nevertheless, 
contain notices and information too 
often overlooked or omitted in 
modern maps. Many a rock, man 
a danger, said to be lately discovered, 
was plainly marked on medieval 
charts. 

‘Modern Operations’ is the title 
of a chapter so full and interesting 
that to select a quotation would be 
to do an injustice to every other 
passage. 

But our classical author has been 
so much engrossed with the Medi- 
terranean that he has apparently 
forgotten to refer to the works of 
such men as Cook, Flinders, Dal- 
rymple, and others, who contributed 
so largely to accurate geography 
and hydrography before the year 
3810. To the Spaniards, however, 
between 1780 and 1810, we are 
chiefly indebted for the admirable 
style of marine ane now so 
generally practised. It is almost 
impossible to produce better charts, 
all objects considered, than some of 
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those executed by Spanish officers 
during those thirty years. Angular 
measurements, the disuse of the 
compass as unsafe and inexact, mi- 
crometrical measures for bases, the 
most exact protraction of trigono- 
metrical operations, and the most 
beautiful plan-drawing, were fa- 
miliar to the officers who served in 
the ‘Viage al Magallanes.’ The 
use of the artificial horizon, circle 
or sextant, and chronometer, the 
theodolite, and the transit instru- 
ment—afforded the means of accu- 
7 in astronomical observations; 
and none could be more painstaking 
than the Spaniards in theiz calcula- 
tions for the results. La Pérouse, 
and Beautems-Beaupré should be 
named as lights to those who fol- 
lowed them. But having given the 
French and Spaniards due credit 
for their unquestioned and well- 
known merit as marine surveyors, 
we return to our own Admiral, under 
whose eye, or stimulated by whose 
extraordinary example, a host of 
officers have since been employed in 
the scientific department of the 
navy, adding to the public acquisi- 
tion of knowledge—important to all 
classes of the community—or pilot- 
ing our ships of war while advancing 
against the enemy. 

In perusing the narrative of his 
own operations, it is especially gra- 
tifying to trace the cordiality with 
which he combined his proceedings 
with those of the French and 
Italians, and the reciprocal good- 
will shown by them. 

The invaluable hydrographical 
opinions given by the Admiral (at 
p. 373) must be quoted in his own 
words. They are excellent. 


My documents being both numerous 
and various, necessarily demanded much 
time to prepare them for publication: to 
meet, therefore, the immediate wants of 
navigation, a large general chart of the 
whole was drawn up under my inspec- 
tion by Captain Graves—then a mid- 
shipman—and issued for public use in 
1825. It was with this purpose in view 
that I tolerated a plate forty-seven 
inches by twenty-eight inches, to fit the 
large sheets of paper called antiquarian ; 
but for the others adopted half the 
double-elephant sheet, as economical, 
easy to work, handy to use singly, and 
measurable without crease if bound in 
an atlas. Practical utility being my ob- 
ject, and as but one chart or plan is used 
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at a time, I studied the nature and im- 
portance of a coast or port for cruising 
upon, and afterwards arranged the scale 
of each according to the portion con- 
tained on the half-sheet. In order to 
methodize in other respects, the north 
was always placed vertically upwards, 
as a meridian line, and especial care was 
taken not to crowd the details, leaving 
all the dangers, and objects to be avoided, 
as obvious as possible to those who have 
to consult charts in fresh weather, and 
with indifferent light. Under such 
treatment the subject of scales—so in- 
teresting to chamber theory-—became a 
very secondary concern; for no navi- 
gator pricking off his ship’s place, with 
a chart before him and compasses in 
hand, ever cared a straw about what 
scale the next sheet might be pro- 
tracted upon. 


Too much attention cannot be 
given by young nautical men to the 
details in pp. 380—390. Every 
naval officer, in these days, has the 
means placed within reach of be- 
coming, at least theoretically, a 
more or less scientific man. For- 
merly there was much mystery. 
Few informed themselves, and fewer 
were taught. Now, treatises and 
works full of information, besides 
numbers of well-educated advisers, 
are to be met with easily. 

We are not surprised that amon 
the crowd of objects which woul 
have distracted many less stable 
minds, Admiral Smyth did not 
devote so much time to magnetism 
as has been given in later scientific 
enterprises by other officers who 
laboured in a far less fertile field. 
Antiquarian, astronomer, historian, 
and surveyor, besides commanding 
his ship well on critical service, we 
think his industry and general talent 
quite unrivalled. -For magnetism we 
must look to Sabine and those who 
have gathered materials which he 
has digested and turned to account. 
The public are not aware that to 
Colonel Sabine alone they owe the 
reduction, discussion, and results of 
those prolonged magnetical obser- 
vations so carefully carried on in the 
Arctic and Antarctic voyages; of 
those extensive series of magnetic 
observations effected at various sta- 
tions on the globe; and, in short, 
the superintendence and turning to 
account, by maps, books, and tables, 
the whole of the magnetic observa- 
tions that have been accumulated 
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by the observers of this count 
since he himself first devoted his 
mind to the subject—while voyaging 
in the tropics, or immured by ice in 
the polar regions. To Colonel Sa- 
bine’s instructions and advice, the 
late Captain Johnson was indebted 
for the principal part of his admir- 
able a on the Compass. To him 
the Magneticor Compass Committee, 
which so greatly improved the com- 
passes of the navy (and of all ships, 
probably, in consequence), was in- 
debted for indispensable help and 
counsel; and yet, in the eye of the 
public, although without exception 
one of the most zealous and inde- 
fatigable and productive of our scien- 
tific officers, he has neither been 
honoured, nor distinguished, nor in 
any way recompensed by Govern- 
ment—high as he has been placed 
by the British Association and 
the Royal Society. 

For many years, the subject of 
magnetism was considered almost as 
a speculative theory; and attracted 
but little attention, except among 
the scientific. Now the case is 
different. Clocks and telegraphs, 
improved compasses, and new dis- 
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coveries, almost annually, compel 
attention to this ally of heat, light, 
and electricity. 

In Part of the Mediterra- 
nean, we find explanations of the 
symbols used; and a register of 
those fixed geographical points on 
the accuracy of which depend maps 
and charts. This chapter isthe cream 
of the whole composition. Its value 
must be estimated by close inspec- 
tion, by accurate taste; but it is 
too technical for the general reader, 
and too scientific foralight summary. 
It is a condensed and concentrated 
mass of sterling information. 

We cannot close the book, 
however, without objecting to a 
few expressions, or rather words, 
which have too unusual a sound to 
please a common ear: such as ‘ in- 
choate notions-succumbing;’ ‘ cirro- 
strativeness, &c. But these are 
trifles—specks on the solid and 
burnished metal. 

While writing these pages we 
hear that Admiral Smyth has been 
deemed themost worthy toreceive the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, for this year, on account 
of his work on the Mediterranean. 


THE 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
VI. 

PATRONAGE AND REVENUES OF THE CORPORATION —CONCLUSION. 


\ E are now approaching the con- 

clusion of our labours in regard 
to the civic municipality. We have 
examined its constitution ; we have 
discussed its legal administration ; 
we have seen how it exercises its 
powers over the Thames and in the 
public ways; and we have scrutin- 
ized its relations to commerce. 
Many other subjects of inquiry yet 
remain; but we propose to confine 
ourselves to exhibitiag the patron- 
age enjoyed by the Corporation, and 
its management of the revenues 
which support its multitudinous 
clients. 

Before doing so, however, we will 
briefly notice one objection which 
has probably been taken to our pre- 
vious statements. We may have 
been charged with proving too 
much. What motive, it may be 
asked, can the civic authorities have 
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for adhering so obstinately to an- 
cient customs, and rejecting modi- 
fications which they themsthies ad- 
mit to be desirable? The answer 
to this inquiry is quite — The 
Corporation claim, as we have said 
more than once, to hold their privi- 
leges by prescription; now it is a 
general principle of law, that a pre- 
scription is lost by being varied, and 
it is at least doubtful whether the 

wer asserted by the Common 
Council of altering the City cus- 
toms, would prevail against the 
general rule. The only safe mode 
of effecting a change is under sanc- 
tion of an Act of Parliament. But 
as Parliament is not unlikely to re- 
uire some concessions in return 
or its assistance, the Corporation 
is reluctant to invite its interference, 
and prefers to endure the admitted 
inconvenience of the existing system. 

az 
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Hence arises the permanence of 
much antiquated and cumbersome 
machinery, with which all the while 
everybody desires to dispense. 

The investigation of the corporate 
a and finance is attended 

several difficulties, springing 
chiefly out of the Protean charac- 
ter of the civic government. You 
hastily assign some office to the 
nomination of the Common Council, 
and are quickly and flatly contra- 
dicted. That office is in the gift of 
the Commissioners of Sewers. You 
compare the list of these Commis- 
sioners with that of the Common 
Council, and you find the first to 
contain all the aldermen and all the 
deputies, and to be completed by 
members either of the present or 
late councils. You learn, in fact, 
that the Commission is annually 
filled up from the ranks and at the 
gpd of the Common Council. 
ou conceive you were scarcely 
wrong in endowing the Corporation 
with the patronage of the Commis- 
sion. 

Similar considerations apply to 
the civic finance. Thus in the case 
we have just taken, the revenue of 
the Commissioners, derived from a 
rate, is carefully separated from the 

eneral income of the Corporation. 

nd the same may be said of several 
other funds, applicable to special 
pesnens but collected and dis- 
ursed by the Common Council, 
either directly or through its ap- 
pointed agents. Such are the police 
rate, the river tonnage-dues and 
tolls, and the revenues of the Irish 
Society. So again we may count 
as within the patronage of the Cor- 
poration, all emoluments, whether 
eleemosynary or otherwise, which 
are in the gift of its members by 
virtue of their official position. 
Thus under this head we should 
class its representation on the 
Gresham Committee, and its share 
in the government of the five great 
hospitals. All these various items 
must be considered, before we can 
form a just nie of the im- 
mense revenues and vast patronage, 
administered by the Corporation of 
London. 

It is a bewildering inquiry upon 
whick we enter. A fellow-labourer, 
writing in 1845, enumerated nearly 
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five hundred offices as directly or 
indirectly within the gift of the 
Corporation, and estimated the total 
amount of their emoluments at 
110,0007. Since then some have been 
suppressed, and others created. We 
do not possess the means of giving 
with complete exactness the present 
state of the case. In the following 
rapid survey we may be excused for 
occasional error. e have no wish 
to exaggerate the prodigality of the 
Corporation, but we should not 
fulfil our purpose if we understated 
our belief. 

First, then, let us consider the 
patronage subservient to the public 

omp of the City parliament. The 
rd Mayor is the sun around which 
all the minor planets revolve. He 
holds his court in almost regal state. 
There it is we find all that array of 
sword-bearers, serjeants, bailiffs, 
yeomen, ‘young men,’ and trum- 
peters, to which we alluded in our 
opening article. His own office, 
though not one of immediate lucre, 
is the great object of ambition to 
the dwarf Whittingtons of the pre- 
sent day. It is unquestionably one 
of high dignity in tables of prece- 
dence, and occasionally of consider- 
able importance in public affairs. 
But it must be considered rather an 
integral part of the civic constitu- 
tion than a portion of its patronage, 
and as such is not within our pre- 
sent subject. And the same remark 
applies to the aldermen and sheriffs, 
who must all be deemed rather 
patrons than nominees. 

The City swordbearer is marshal 
of the Lord Mayor’s household, and 
first esquire to his lordship’s person. 
He directs the summonses for all 
Corporation meetings, and registers 
in an official diary all that occurs on 
every occasion requiring ‘the at- 
tendance of the sword.’* His emo- 
luments, consisting partly of fees 
and partly of salary, were, in 1852, 
5807. The common crier is serjeant- 
at-arms to the Oorporation, and 
second esquire to the Lord Mayor. 
He attends all the civic meetings, to 
ave order, carries the City mace 

efore the Lord Mayor, serves the 
notices of their election upon the 
chief City dignitaries, escorts the 
bishop appointed to preach the Spit- 
tal sermon, and sees that the duties 


* Commissioners Report, 1837, p. 113. 
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of his young man are rly exe- 
cuted. * His Soames, ay 1852, 
was 4447. 2s. The water-bailiff, 
third esquire to the Lord Mayor, has 
in that capacity to attend his lord- 
ship at stated times, but his main 
duties are connected with the con- 
servancy of the Thames. He is al- 
lowed a shallop, with eight men, for 
state occasions, and a wherry, with 
two, for common occasions. His 
salary is 500/. a year, and, in 1852, 
he received an additional 293/., for 
disbursements in connexion with his 
office. 

From the City statement for the 
same year, we almost regret to miss 
that estimable functionary, the ser- 
jeant-carver. In fact on comparing 
the statement with the Commis- 
sioners’ Report in 1837, we perceive 
that a murrain seems to have fallen 
upon the civic serjeants. They have 
been sacrificed, we may fear, to 
some late compunction of the Com- 
mon Council. First of the survivors 
is the serjeant of the Channel. His 


emoluments, in 1852, were 1831/., 
partly earned in the mournful duty 


of ‘ carrying the weekly bills of mor- 
tality to St J ames’s.’ : Serjeants of 
the chamber there were formerly 
three, but the first appears to have 
swallowed up his junior brethren, 
and his receipts, including an allow- 
ance for acting as master of the ce- 
remonies, were 116/. 

The plague which has raged 
among the serjeants seems also to 
have been fatal to the yeomen and 
the ‘ young men.’ We attribute it 
to the circumstance that, formerly, 
most of these offices were sold, and 
that the Common Council, having 
of late years discontinued this mode 
of raising a revenue, has at the 
same time discovered that the 
offices were of no use. For we are 
far from denying that the Corpora- 
tion has done much to set its house, 
even the Mansion-house, in order. 
One yeoman of the Channel, officiat- 
ing also as train-bearer to the Lord 
Mayor, remains lonely in the ac- 
counts, with a stipend of 40/7. One 
yeoman of the waterside also sur- 
vives his departed mates, with 82/., 
of which we observe that 50/. is in 
lieu of ‘ table’ at the Mansion-house. 
While, of the corps of ‘ young men,’ 
we have still one of the sword- 
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* bearer’s, with 1387.; two of the 


water-bailiff’s, and also the common 
hunt’s, each with 110/.; and the 
four of the Lord Mayor’s household, 
with 2307. among Tune the com- 
mon crier’s being represented by 
the above-mentioned serjeant of the 
Channel, with an additional allow- 
ance, in this respect, of 1007. Eight 
trumpeters, under the lead of the 
well-known Mr. Harper, attend the 
Lord Mayor on remarkable occa- 
sions, by land and water. And, for 
the latter, there are bargemasters 
and a numerous train of watermen. 
Now it may be thought that, so 
far, we have shown little or no ex- 
travagance in the pomp of the Cor- 
poration. Except the quaintness,of 
their titles, there is nothing remark- 
able about these old-fashioned func- 
tionaries. They are few in number, 
and their salaries are, for the most 
part, low. We might add, in reply, 
that they are of very minute utility ; 
but the real answer is to be found 
in the pages of the City statement. 
We have been quoting only from 
one department, the ‘expenses of 
the civil government of the City.’ 
Turning now to others, we find 
some of these officers receiving emo- 
luments in other capacities. The ser- 
jeant of the Channel has 1677. under 
the head of ‘ general market charges. 
Theserjeant of the chamber derives a 
revenue of 400/. a year, as clerk and 
collector of Billingsgate market. 
The yeoman of the Channel receives 
150/. ‘for performing the whole of 
the duty of the young men of the 
Lord Mayor’s household,’ in the jus- 
tice-room at the Mansion-house. 
Could we stay to trace the various 
officials, through all their different 
functions, we might probably dis- 
cover more pluralities of the same 
kind. No system opens the door to 
more abuse than this of clustering 
several duties upon the head of one 
individual, and then scattering his 
gross income over as many distinct 
accounts. The small sinecures es- 
cape notice from their very trivi- 
ality, while the main salary, viewed 
separately from its subsidiaries, 
seems reasonable enough. We ap- 
prehend the real work of these state- 
Officers to be that of clerks and 
messengers, and that when it is 
done at all, it is done by deputy. 
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But neither are they so few in 
number as they would appear from 
this one item of the statement. Un- 
der another we find two marshals, 
the upper with salary and ‘table’ to 
the amount of 540/., the under with 
one which seems to be about 2501. 
We find also that the uniforms of 
these marshals cost the City 74/., 
their cocked hats 13/. 13s., their 
boots 12/. 6s. But the fact is that 
the main portion of the civic pa- 

eantry is supported out of the al- 
owance to the Lord Mayor. This is 
stated in the apology presented by 
the City, to the present Commis- 
sioners, to be between 8000/. and 
90007. a year. The patronage in- 
volved in its disbursement belongs 
personally to the Lord Mayor, and 
the nominees may, and in some 
cases no doubt do, vary from year 
to year. But, at the same time, we 
may be pretty sure that not a few 
retainers nestle in comfortable per- 
manence in their nooks round the 
Egyptian-hall. 

OF the extent of the legal staff of 
the Corporation we have already 
had occasion to speak. But we then 
confined our remarks to the chiefs 
of this ee and did not enter 
into details. Nor shall we now weary 
our readers with many figures. 
There are the three judges—the 
Recorder, the Common Serjeant, 
and the judge of the Sheriff's 
court, dividing among them 5,700/. 
a year. There are the four legal 
agents—the Town Clerk, the Re- 
membrancer, the City Solicitor, and 
the Comptroller, consuming annually 
not less than 6,000/.. The Chamber- 
lain, an officer partly judicial, partly 
of state, and partly of finance, has 
2,500/. The City coroner receives 
about 1,000/. ayear. The Seconda 
and the Clerk of Arraigns, each fu 
asmuch more. There are the Comp- 
troller of the Bridge-house estates, 
the High Bailiff of Southwark, and 
the Steward of the same borough. 
Under almost every head there are 
a host of clerks. ‘Those of the City 
chamber divide 2,000. Those in 
the town clerk’s office, nearly as 
much more. The clerks at the 
justice-rooms, Mansion-house and 
Guildhall, another 2,0007. Common 
pleaders and attorneysof the Mayor's 
court, paid by fees. There is yet 
an array of under functionaries, 
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cashiers, porters, messengers, till at 
length we find my Lord Mayor's 
footman receiving 20/. a year, com- 
pensation for loss of fees in the 
justice-room at the Mansion-house. 

Turning now from the adminis- 
tration of justice to one of its results, 
we may regard the patronage con- 
nected with the City prisons. At 
Newgate the governor has 700/. a 
year, the ordinary 500/., the sur- 
geon 4650/., the deputy-governor 
350/., the head turnkey 210/., and 
his subordinates among them 1,700/. 
At the House of Correction, the 
keeper receives 500/., the chaplain 
400/., and the turnkeys 1,380/7. At 
Whitecross - street, the keeper's 
salary is 600/., the chaplain’s 4701., 
the surgeon’s 350/., the deputy- 
keeper’s, 160/., and the wages of 
servants 1,0307. The staff of the 
Holloway prison does not appear in 
the City statement for 1852. But 
we grow dizzy as we proceed. All 
these good things are in the gift of 
the Court of Aldermen. Even a 
bishop might grow envious, if such 
a thing were ever possible, of the 
patronage of the civic dignitaries. 

Tantalizing, however, as may be 
the task, it must still bedone. We 
come now to the conservancy of the 
Thames. We have already men- 
tioned the water bailiff, with his 
salary of 500/.a year. He has two 
assistants at 120/. each, and two 
others at 907. each. There is a 
city barge-master and a navigation 
barge-master, and the watermen 
before alluded to. But the principal 
officers of this department are to be 
found, not in the City statement, 
but in the return made by the Cor- 
poration to Parliament of the annual 
tonnage-dues. In that for the year 
ending July, 1851, we perceive in 
one sweeping item, ‘Salaries to the 
harbour-masters and other officers, 
3,489/. 10s.’ And in a like return 
of the river-tolls above bridge, the 
wages of the seven lock-keepers, 
ners together with the repairs of 
the locks, amount to 1,100/. 

This mode of charging salaries in 
one sum meets us again in the ac- 
counts of the City sewers. It is a 
convenient way of veiling the real 
value of the patronage. But we 
apprehend there must be pleasant 
berths provided out of a sum of 
5,249/., which is the amount charged 
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in the statement for 1852. It in- 
cludes one salary which does the 
Corporation all credit—that of the 
City Officer of Health. Then re- 
verting to the Corporation estate, 
the City architect and surveyor 
has 1,300/. a year; the Bridge- 
house architect, 600/.; .the com- 
missioner of police receives 1,000/. 
a year, the superintendent 400/., 
the surgeon 350/., and various office 
clerks, &c., 9482. among them. 
These items may be considered as 
included, but by no means as exhaust- 
ing the list, in our — on the Cor- 
poration in its works and ways. 

Its relations to commerce open 
another wide field. The collectors 
of the five markets divide about 
1,1007. The inspector of Smithfield 
has 200/.; the collector of brokers’ 
rents 120/. Then there are col- 
lectors of the groundage on corn and 
the duties on coals. There are, be- 
sides, salaries to officers employed 
in executing the coal acts, amounting 
to 1,3007. The clerk to the corn- 
meters in trust receives 250/., and 
his assistant 1007. One fruit-meter's 
place belongs to the Corporation, 
with a salary of 2507. augers, 
fruit- shifters, corn -shifters, salt- 
shifters, there is no end to the fune- 
tionaries who throng upon us under 
these various denominations. The 
fellowship-porters are, as we have 
seen, the nominees of the Alderman 
of Billingsgate. In short, under this 
head would be included all the shoal 
of petty officers employed in work- 
ing the privileges and monopolies 
Seonibel in our last paper. 

But we are not yet at the end of 
our subject. A number of miscel- 
laneous functionaries remain un- 
noticed. We have not mentioned 
the bridge-masters, with salaries re- 
gated of 336/. and 286/.; nor 
the bridge-house clerk with 2804. 
Nor, again, the keeper of Guild- 
hall, with 350/., his assistant with 
200/., and his brother keeper at the 
Old Bailey with 2501. We have 
passed over two inspectors of weights 
and measures, each with 202/. 10s. 
Steward, prothonotary, and others 
of the Borough court of Southwark, 
we have omitted; nominal shadows 
with their 50/. a-piece. And the 
like humble amount of sala: — 
nick- 


have led us to spare the ‘ 
ener of the City tenants for the 
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payment of their rents’—in fact, 
the City dun. 

The librarian at the Guildhall de- 
serves a paragraph to himself. He 
rejoices in a salary of 150/. a-year, 
and the society of his books. 

With this lonely personage we 
close our statement of the City pa- 
tronage, so far as it is indicated in 
the Corporation accounts. But we 
have already said that these are far 
from disclosing the whole. There is 
not a little attaching personally and 
ex officio to its members. The Alder- 
men possess the privileges of gover- 
nors of the great City charities. 
They divide with the Mercers’ Com- 

any the control of Gresham Col- 
ege—heu, quantum mutatus !—and 
the election of the professors. The 
Corporation appoints the trustees of 
the Trish Society. It of course pos- 
sesses the patronage, and it uses it 
well, of its own noble schools. And 
it further holds the advowsons of a 
few unimportant livings. 

Such, then, is a rapid sketch of 
the patronage pertaining to the Cor- 
poration of London. With few ex- 
ceptions it belongs to the Aldermen 
and Common Councillors. It will 
have been seen to be as various as 
it is extensive. Elephantine in its 
general proportions, the Corpora- 
tion is also endowed with the well- 
known power of that animal’s trunk. 
It sweeps into its service capacities 
of every grade. From the humblest 
son of labour who toils under a 
porter’s knot, to the elegant and 
scholarly gentleman who perorates 
in Queen’s Bench or Common Pleas; 
from the accomplished thief-taker 
who reads every face in the City, to 
the gentle-hearted pastor who would 
win even the felon into the fold; 
from the lace-clad lacquey whose 
joy is to strut in a procession, to 
the retiring prizeman among the 
groves of Academe; from the 
weary epicure whose dreams are of 
venison and turtle, to the unresting 
leech with balm for every pang; 
from the timid clerk who shudders 
at a crowd, to the bustling mariner 
who loves the tumult of the port; 
no hand is so humble, no intellect so 
lofty, that it may not find employ- 
ment under this gigantic Corpora- 
tion. For-the declining servant 
there is the rural retirement of Ted- 
dington Lock; for the vanity of 
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beadledom there are liveries and 
maces; for the hardy seaman the 
mastership of the Thames. To sur- 
geon and physician are offered the 
grand prizes of the hospitals; to 
architects, the designing an Ex- 
change or a Mansion-house; to 
artists, the monuments of the de- 
parted t; to scholars, the edu- 
cation of the City youth ; to lawyers, 
a host of dignities, culminating in 
the Recordership; to the clergy a 
few chaplaincies, with the duty they 
should love best, the mission of 
bringing sinners to repentance. 
Now we are not going to charge 
the civie government with either 
particular or general mal-adminis- 
tration of this vast patronage. We 
shall not assert that there is any 
conscious corruption in its distribu- 
tion, nor do we pretend that the 
nominees are incompetent to their 
duties. But unfortunately this is 
not enough. The capability of the 
workman may be due to the worth- 
lessness of the work. In his Down- 
ing-street,* Mr. Carlyle has exposed, 
with all his native force and humour, 
the process by which an office, once 


requiring talent and energy, may 


come to be well filled by one desti- 
tute of both. The work may have 
dwindled into mere routine, which 
anybody can do; it may be work 
which does not require to be done at 
all; or it may be work which, re- 
quiring to be done, is nevertheless 
simply mischievous, and which the 
doer knows to be so. For the two 
first kinds it is plain that no capa- 
city is required; for the last some 
may be wanted, but must be sought 
among the unscrupulous. Few 
things vitiate the mind like sneer- 
ing at its own work ; and it must be 
a@ very sturdy morality that can 
resist the constant consciousness of 
working only for mischief. 

We fear that all these kinds of 
work abound in the civie offices. To 
the last belongs the whole machinery 
connected with the metage dues; 
to the others, a great part of the 
business arising out of the formalities 
of the City parliament. There are 
a vast number of offices, which, re- 
quiring no ability whatever, may be 
given away at the dictates of charity 
or friendship. Now ‘corrupt’ 1s 
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far too harsh a term to apply to 
either motive; but neither can be 
regarded as good. Few shams are 
worse than that of designating an 
office what is really an ckne deters 
the occupant lives in a perpetual 
lie, and brings a slur on all doers of 
real work. And very thin are the 
artitions which divide friendship 
rom corruption. From the purest 
and noblest of the one to the meanest 
and vilest of the other, the descent 
is imperceptible and fatally easy. 
Now the City parliament sses 
a larger revenue than it well knows 
how to spend. It is therefore con- 
tinually tempted to extravagance. 
Such extravagance, it cannot be 
denied, is pleasant to not a few of 
its constituents. The government 
has therefore little to fear from 
external criticism. Its own numbers 
blunt the sense of internal responsi- 
bility. Mutual obligations, general 
friendliness, mere good-nature, must 
in such an assembly press heavily 
in favour of retaining or creating an 
office to be filled by one, who if not 
already a friend of some member, is 
sure to be made so by his election. 
To some such feelings, always en- 
couraged by the want of responsibi- 
lity, we attribute that vast multipli- 
cation of offices of which we have 
here endeavoured to present some 
faint idea. A severer rule now 
governs the deliberations of Guild- 
hall. But it is scarcely surprising 
that the Common Councils of past 
times, safe in their strength of two 
hundred and thirty-two, knowing 
that each member would have his 
chance in turn, enjoying perhaps 
their personal importance as patrons 
to be canvassed, and possessing an 
inexhaustible treasury wherein to 
dip their fingers, should have been 
easily persuaded that every ancient 
fee and every modern s was 
essential to the good government of 
the City over which they reigned. 
We shall now proceed to glance 
briefly at the revenues out of which 
this kone array of functionaries is 
maintained, and at the mode in 
which the City accounts are kept. 
The gross amount received into the 
civic chamber, or treasury, in 1852, 
may be stated in round numbers at 
550,000/., thus made up :— 


* Latter-Day Pamphlets. 
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Coal duty... ... ... ... 
Wine duty ... ... ... 
River dues 

Ward rate 

TD cay, Lie Bask wan 
Sewers, &c., rate 
Bridge-house estate 
Rents and fines 

Markets, ‘offices,’ &c. ... 


--.£200, 000 

7,000 
28,000 

4,000 
25,000 
85,000 
47,000 
99,000 
38, 000 
13,000 


...£546, 000 


| en 


It will be remembered that the 
City retains only four-thirteenths of 
the duty on coals, the remainder, 
together with the wine duties, being 

id over to the Commissioners of 
Tand Revenues. It will also be 
borne in mind that the tonnage-dues 
and river-tolls, though administered 
under statutes by the Navigation 
Committee of the Common Council, 
are accounted for annually to Par- 
liament. A like account is rendered 
of the ward-rates disbursed for local 
purposes, and of the police-rate 
under the Act establishing the force. 
The sewers-rate also is kept apart 
from the general account, being 
managed by the City Commission. 
Deducting these items, but retaining 
the City’s share of the coal duty, 
viz., in 1852, 62,000/., the revenue 
available for the general purposes 
of the Corporation would Fe about 
287,000. 

But this revenue is charged with 
certain fixed obligations, some vo- 
luntarily undertaken by the Corpo- 
ration, others imposed by statute. 
The City pays to the Metropolitan 
Improvement Fund 11,500/. a-year. 
Drawback and compensation allow- 
ances on the coal duty amount to 
22,0007. The same tax is charged 
with 20,0007. a-year for City m- 
provements. he Bridge - house 
estates contribute 27,000/. to New 
London Bridge. The Corporation 
pays one-fourth of the expense of 
the City police, in 1852, 10,000/. 
Deducting these several items, which 
together amount to 90,000/., there 
remains a sum of 197,000/., which, 
so far as we can discover from the 
documents within our reach, is the 
income now actually at the imme- 
diate disposal of the Civie govern- 
ment. 

We apprehend that the mere 
perusal of this short statement will 
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serve to convince the reader that 
the accounts of the City chamber 
are sufficiently intricate. In order 
to draw it up, we have been obliged 
to mix together Parliamentary re- 
turns and several distinct accounts 
contained in the Corporation blue- 
book. We are by no means sure 
that we have not omitted some items 
which ought to have been included, 
and iedad others which ought to 
have been omitted. Were the very 
purpose concealment, the mystifica- 
tion could not be more complete. 
The whole difficulty would be re- 
moved by the publication of a brief 
annual abstract, in which the Cham- 
berlain should exhibit on the one 
side, his gross receipt from each par- 
ticular source of revenue, and on 
the other the parties, Government, 
Common Council, Committee, or 
Commission, as the case might be, 
into whose control the money ac- 
tually passed. Coal duties, river 
dues, and police rates, would then 
be distinctly traceable in their 
various applications, and one great 
inconvenience of keeping so man 
separate accounts would be remove 
ut we cannot see the object of 
keeping the accounts in this sepa- 
rate manner, and the evidence of 
the late clerk of the chamber has 
quite failed to enlighten us. That 
the Police Committee of Common 
Council reports its accounts to Par- 
liament, is no reason why they 
should not also appear in the City 
statement. The difference again be- 
tween a commission and a com- 
mittee annually appointed by the 
Common Council, is not so clear to 
our mind, as to show ground for dis- 
tinguishing their financial systems. 
And why the Bridge-house estates, 
which belong to the Corporation 
uite as completely as the Conduit 
(ead property, should have the 
honour of a statement to them- 
selves, altogether passes our wit to 
imagine. 

Except, indeed, to multiply, and 
at the same time veil, the number 
of offices dependent on the revenue. 
For this purpose the general ob- 
scurity is particularly favourable. 
We know that such was not its ori- 
ginal intention, and that it is not 
now actually premeditated. The 
intricacy of the City accounts is due 
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to many causes; to antique usages, 
to careless legislation, and to their 
own mere magnitude; and it has 
probably been maintained chiefly 
out of a simple dislike of innova- 
tion. But its undoubted effect is to 
make them unintelligible, according 
to awitness we have already quoted, 
to men all their lives conversant with 
figures, and to shelter in their nu- 
merous nooks and corners a host of 
unnecessary dependents. It will of 
course be seen that this charge of 
mystery is not intended to apply to 
any single account taken separately. 
The ‘ Statement of the Produce and 
Expenditure of the City Estate,’ 
taken by itself, is perfectly intelli- 
gible. So is that of the Bridge- 

ouse Estates. So again are the 
accounts, though much too brief, of 
the Sewers’ Commission. But what 
occurs to every one on perusing 
these documents is, that they do 
not disclose the whole, or anything 
like the whole, of the case. The 
reader knows that the receipts of 
the City treasurer are vastly greater 
than is shown by the eo beck, 
and feels as if the latter were dust 
thrown in his eyes. ‘Where,’ for 
instance, he may ask, ‘shall I find 
the gross amount of the coal duty ?” 
It is thus that a feeling of mystifi- 
cation is produced, which can hardly 
fail to be accompanied by more or 
less of suspicion. 

There are several other subjects 
in connexion with the Corporation, 
to which, in opening this series of 
papers, we eslliete calling atten- 
tion. The relation of the City to 
the borough of Southwark, is a 
topic involved in considerable his- 
torical obscurity. It appears pro- 
bable that the ward of Bridge 
Without, now a mere fiction, once 
included, like the outer wards 
of Farringdon and Bishopsgate, 
an area of the borough at least 
sufficient for the defence of the 
fortress, which of old protected the 
southern extremity of the Lon- 
don bridge. But it is hard to say 
whether Southwark emancipated 
itself from London, or whether the 
City, finding itself in safe possession 
of its Surrey estates, shook off an 
expensive and troublesome neigh- 
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bour. The Corporation still exercise 
some shadowy authority, both ma- 
isterial and judicial, in the borough. 
ey appoint the high bailiff, and 
the officers of the borough Compter. 
But the whole charge thereby 
brought upon their funds is 8937.; 
and to all intents and purposes, 
Southwark is now as independent 
of the City as Westminster or 
Marylebone. 

The Irish Society is another insti- 
tution connected with the Corpora- 
tion, which we have as yet left un- 
noticed. It was thus described to 
the Commissioners by a gentleman 
who was once deputy-governor :— 

The origin of the Irish Society was 
that, in the reign of James the First, 
the province of Ulster was forfeited to 
the Crown; and they were anxious to 
settle it, as it was then termed, with 
Protestants from England and Scotland. 
It was offered to the citizens of London, 
on condition of their erecting certain 
fortresses, and taking possession of the 
country, with a view to cultivating and 
settling it, and peopling it, and defend- 
ing it against any attack; and there 
were also certain terms of payment to 
the monarch. The twelve Companies 
of London advanced certain sums of 
money to the then Government, in con- 
sequence of which they had this par- 
ticular portion of the province of Ulster 
parcelled out amongst them. The Com- 
panies of London were at that time 
almost synonymous with the Corporation 
of London, because they were closely 
connected. In the process of time, 
however, a separation took place between 
the Companies and the Corporation, and 
then the property so held was divided 
amongst the Companies, in proportion 
to the amount which they had originally 
subscribed for the settlement and occu- 
pation of the estates.—Zvidence, pp. 
679-80. 

But a certain part of this pro- 
perty, consisting of particular town- 

ands and fisheries, and in its nature 
not divisible, remained in the hands. 
of the Corporation, or rather of the 
board of trustees, to whom that body 
had delegated the management of 
the estates, and which was called the 
Irish Society. In the hands of this. 
society it still remains. Certain 
members of the Corporation are ex 
officio members of the board, and the 
remaining members are chosen from 








* With some knowledge of accounts I have often examined their blue books, and 
to use a common expression, ‘I can make neither head nor tail of them.’—Jchn 
Dillon, Esq.’s Evidence; Present Commission, p. 79. 
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among themselves by the Aldermen 
and Common Councillors. The re- 
venue arising from the estates is held 
strictly in trust for local purposes. 
In 1852 it amounted to upwards of 
12,0007. The whole of it is said to 
be expended for the benefit of the 
property; but upon this point there 
1s very conflicting evidence, which we 
have not space to discuss. It is in 
reference to these estates that the 
Corporation makes those jovial Irish 
excursions, described with so much 
unction by one or two witnesses be- 
fore the Commission. 

The history of Gresham College 
opens a dark page of the City annals. 
It was in 1575, that Sir Thomas 
Gresham bequeathed his house tothe 
Corporation and the Mercers’ Com- 

any, to be converted into a college 
or the benefit of the City, endowing 
it, at the same time, with the rents 
accruing from the shops, cellars, &c., 
of the Royal Exchange, which he 
had built. The means by which this 
noble foundation was Tesuahe to 
ruin; how the College, which had 
counted many eminent names among 
its Professors, and which was the 
cradle of the Royal Society, dwindled 
down to nothing; how Gresham- 
house was converted into the Excise- 
office; how its Professors were 
banished, some of them nothing loth, 
into obscure corners where no one 
could find them; how, in short, the 
whole design of the munificent 
merchant was completely made a 
mockery; all this may be read in the 
evidence of Mr. Bennoch and Dr. 
Waddilove.* We can only say that 
the narrative may well bring a flush 
of shame to the cheek of every citi- 
zen, who looks up to the grass- 
hopper on the tower of the Ex- 
change, and remembers that the 
founder's desires have been suffered 
to pass away, almost as fruitless as 
the wind which turns his lofty crest. 

Here then we rest, having nearly, 
though not quite, fulfilled our ori- 
ginal intention. In our opening 
paper we sketched the history of the 
civic constitution, and presented a 
gpg view of its present state. 

n our subsequent articles we have 
examined its mode of discharging 
the various duties, and exercising 
the various privileges, imposed or 
conferred upon it by charter and 


* Evidence, pp. 648—55. 
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prescription. We have examined 
its proceedings in the conservancy 
of the Thames ; we have traced its 
administration in matters of law and 
justice ; we have scrutinised its su- 
pervision of the City thoroughfares, 
and its manifold relations with com- 
merce; in- our present article we 
have briefly considered its patronage 
and finance; and to complete our 
first design, it would only be neces- 
sary tos adow out that constitution 
which we might think best adapted 
for the future government of the 


= 
ut since the greater part of this 
paper was written, the Commis- 
sioners have issued their formal Re- 
ort, and it would be a waste of 
abour and a want of respect, to put 
forth any scheme of our own, with- 
out, at the same time, making a 
careful examination of that thus au- 
thoritatively presented to the 
Crown. An official announcement 
has also been made, that no attempt 
to give effect to this Report will 
made during the present session of 
Parliament. We conceive, there- 
fore, that it will be advisable to 
postpone our examination, until a 
time when public interest shall be 
re-awakened, by the approach of le- 
gislation. 

Meanwhile we may fairly congra- 
tulate ourselves, that not a few of 
the suggestions to which we have 
vuntened to give utterance, have 
found their warrant in the judgment 
of the Commissioners. We do not, 
indeed, claim any peculiar credit for 
discernment, in making those sug- 
gestions. To us they seemed so ob- 
vious that no impartial observer, 
looking at the Corporation without 
either prejudice or favour, could fail 
to perceive their clear advantages. 
Thus, the Commissioners have taken 
the Municipal Reform Act as their 
general guide, and have required 
some — reason for any diver- 
gence from its main provisions. 
They recommend that the civic pri- 
vileges deemed worthy of preserva- 
tion should be explicitly confirmed 
by a new charter, and that all others 
should be abolished. This puts 
every anomaly upon its defence. 
They propose that the Lord Mayor 
should be chosen by the Common 
Council, froni among either its own 





members or qualified burgesses : 
om will a least give some chance 
of the office being once more sought 
by the eminent men of the City. 

ey advise the abolition of all elec- 
tions in Common Hall: this sup- 
presses the corruption we have more 
than once described. The Aldermen 
are to be elected by the wards, for a 
term of six years; the number of 
wards is to be reduced from twenty- 
five to between sixteen and twelve ; 
and each is to return only five Com- 
mon Councillors and one Alderman. 
We have several times urged the 
paramount necessity of some such 
change. The Conservancy of the 
Thames it is proposed to entrust 
to a board, constituted in the 
manner suggested in our article 
for March. ‘The City police is to be 
consolidated with the Metropolitan. 
All those obnoxious metage duties, 
tolls, and monopolies which we 
depicted in our last number, are to 
be swept away at once. The City 


accounts are to be consolidated.* So 
far, we believe, the Report lends the 
sanction of its high authority to our 
own suggestions. The principal dis- 
eepeeey relates to the magisterial 
an 


judicial functions of the Corpo- 
ration, the Commissioners proposing 
that the Aldermen should continue 
justices ex officio, and that the 
judges should still be elected by the 
Common Council. They do not ad- 
vise any alteration of the City boun- 
daries, but they suggest that the rest 
of the metropolis be divided into se- 
parate municipalities, and that, when 
this is effected, a general board of 
works should be formed, by the 
union of deputies from all the local 
councils. 

Such are the more important re- 
commendations of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report. Some of them, to 
use its own words, ‘will reduce the 
income of the Corporation ; but 
others will, at the same time, relieve 
its burdens and diminish its expen- 
diture. Again, some of the reforms 
will curtail its powers and privileges ; 
but they will at the same time re- 
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move mischievous restraints upon 
trade and industry, and will abolish 
other institutions unsuited to our 
modern legislation. ‘ We trust,’ con- 
tinue the Commissioners, ‘ that the 
changes in the constitution of the 
Corporation which we have indi- 
cated, and which are founded upon 
the recognized policy of the country 
with respect to municipal boroughs, 
will place it on a more solid and 
enlarged basis; and that the Cor- 
poration will continue, under an 
amended system, to ss abundant 
means, not only for purposes of 
public usefulness, but also for the 
exercise of a decent hospitality and 
splendour. We think the trust 
here expressed is sure to be war- 
ranted by the result. At some 
future time, probably in the more 
immediate approach of legislation, 
we may examine the Commissioners’ 
Report in some detail. At present, 
we would only say that it appears 
to us to be in all respects oale of 
the high station and character of 
its authors, and to entitle them to 
the gratitude of the country in 
general, but more aeaiadene of 
the metropolis, and most of all of 
the City of London. 

In here taking leave of a subject 
which has occupied our attention 
during the last six months, we are 
happy to quote one more sentence 
from this Report. ‘We desire to 
state,’ say the Commissioners, ‘ that 
although we have found much which 
in our judgment calls for amend- 
ment, yet we have discovered no- 
thing which can affect injuriously 
the honour and integrity of the 
officers to whom the affairs of this 
great Corporation have been con- 
fided.’ In this remark we may be 
allowed to express our hearty con- 
currence. The faults imputable to 
the Corporation are not those of 
individuals, but of the corporate 
spirit. It is not charged so much 
with mal-administration as with 
superfluous activity. We do not 
say the work is badly done, so much 
as that it does not want doing at all. 


* We cannot avoid observing that the Commissioners have presented an abstract 
of the City accounts, pp. xxvii.—xxx., which, for clearness and intelligibility, may 


serve as a model. 


It exactly fulfils the wish we expressed in a former part of this 
paper, for a similar statement by the Chamberlain. 


We thought of correcting our 


own statement by it, but on consideration have determined to allow ours, described 
only as an approximation, to stand ; because its very errors, originating as they do 
in the deficiencies of the ordinary accounts, are not devoid of instruction. 
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It is a case rather for pity than 
blame. The Corporation inhe- 
rited many legacies of old times, 
devised for the benefit of London 
when London was the City; and 
when this identity no longer existed, 
it has wanted the grace todivide them 
with its neighbours, or the gene- 
rosity to relinquish them altogether. 
Hence its impending fate. For we 
are not among those who can s 

of the proposed reforms as moderate 
and gentle. We see no reason to 
underrate their real magnitude ; 
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and we cannot but feel that 
amount to a complete revolution. 
The new Government may, and 
robably will, contain many mem- 
rs of the present. The Lord 
Mayor may still occupy the Man- 
sion-house, and the Common Council 
apemnle e — ~— va the old 
orporation W ve away: 
one thus will be borne out that 
-jesting spirit o hecy in 
which a heat to wate hows 
papers, The Decline and Fall of the 
Corporation of London. 


MUSIC MILITANT. —OUR SPRING CAMPAIGN. 


var ‘ pensive public’ of London 
riding westward from Charing- 
cross in omnibusesandother vehicles 
—if musical—if their souls have 
melted away at a cadence of Sontag, 
Malibran, or Pasta, as once those 
singers were when Charles Wright, 
of vinous and cheap pit-ticket cele- 
brity, served Bacchus and Apollo un- 
der the opera colonnade in the Hay- 
market, recalling these times—will 


certainly give one sigh to the past as 
our glance at the empty ruined 
building, her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Poets ere now have bemoaned in 
melodious verse the faded splendour 
of some ancestral country or 


deserted village: the grass-grown 
court, the ruinous portico, the broken 
statue survive in the imagination, 
with their own peculiar associations, 
or beauty of pictorial effect. But 
the theme is trite; and, instead of 
these well worn and exhausted 
images of desolation, we can suggest 
a fresh and much more striking one : 
a court lyrical theatre, the most bril- 
liant in musical achievement of an 
in Europe, standing an empty she 
of bare walls, in the midst of all the 
busy life and luxury of the West- 
end, a monument of the instability 
of human concerns and of our fleet- 
ing pleasures. 

There, where at seven P.M., on a 
Jenny Lind night, we have seen 
women attempting to storm the pit 
entrance for a front row—curiosity 
triumphing over fear, and yet, in spite 
of the jealous cares of a phalanx of 
husbands and lovers, compelled to 
feel the pressure from without— 
where, after being flushed, crushed, 


and screaming a bit now and then, 
they took their seats to dissolve anew 
in the luxury of sounds—all now is 
desert silence and hideous vacancy, 
No trumpet sounding the onset in 
battle ever uttered note more omi- 
nous and significant than the unbar- 
ring of those doors which, after many 
kicks, admitted the impetuous crowd 
to a lobby where check and money- 
takers sat like the gods, impassive, 
superior to all that agitates mortal 
bosoms. From this tumultuous scene 
chivalry was entirely banished—the 
watchword was, each for himself— 

li-mell was illustrated in action so 

ively that even the errand-boys who 

loitered in the street to look on, en- 
joyed the odd taste in pleasure of the 
aristocracy, and perhaps moralized 
on enjoyments bought too dear. No 
more jammed in one of the alleys of 
the pit shall we contemplate the 
sparkling eyes and triumphant looks 
of the well-placed fair, secure of her 
pleasure for the evening. 

At midday rehearsal time we miss 
from the colonnade the motley crowd 
of all nations, bearded or shaven; the 
orchestra men, who haunt stag 
doors, a fraternity curious in walk- 
ing sticks and costume, and inex- 
haustible in their powers of talking. 
No violin case in transit gladdens 
the sight and the remembrance ; no 
shouldered double bass upheaving 
its vastness teaches a reverence of 
the varied powers of the artist. The 
porter’s heie is vacant and the 
atmosphere of close and curious 
smells in which he ruled is dissi- 

. Some share of dignity and 
glory was his, and the rays of Apollo 
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feebly and at a distance gilded his 
vestmenfs. What though to deliver 
letters and messages, and to inspect 
the passing pint of ale for thirsty 
scene-shifter belonged tohis ignobler 
being—he was elevated in the social 
scale by rare official opportunities 
eagerly coveted by the populace, and 
for which some of them would have 
given their ears. He knew the faces 
and the forms of all the mortal god- 
desses, and had even spoken to Mrs. 
Grisi, and Mrs. Sontag, and Mrs. 
Pasta—but he viewed them judi- 
ciously as abstractions, without pas- 
sion or emotion. As for his love of 
music, he was content with the pass- 
ing gust of a finale, blown fitfully 
from the stage into his hall. 

But whosoever would enjoy the 
music of silence, songs without 
words and ‘ditties of no tone,’ in- 
audible orchestral effect, fortes that 
are not distinguishable from pianos, 
except they ‘pipe to the spirit’ as 
music, which is a thing of imagina- 
tion, should, must attend the opera 
of ghosts, as nightly given with un- 
bounded applause at her Majesty's 
Theatre in the Haymarket. The 
interior of this house is no common 
vault—its crowded pomp and con- 
course of beating hearts can never 
yield to emptiness and oblivion in 
the lapse ofa few months. Memory 
still exerts her spell throughout the 
spot where once we learned ‘ to bear 
immortal sounds’—the whole im- 
palpable musical world of the last 
we rises before us in pit and 

xes with shadowy splendour—the 
orchestral ghosts have not lost their 
tone, the solo singers and chorus are 
of a classical taste, and thewhole airy 
assemblage is dispersed at cock crow 
without adding to the night charges 
or requiring the interference of the 
police. Imagination must be com- 
pensated for all the pleasures here 
surrendered. So strange and sud- 
den are the vicissitudes of things in 
London, that any man who possesses 
a grey deciduous wig and a scythe 
may easily impersonate Time; he 
has outlived churches, seen bridges 
and opera-houses in ruins, distance 
annihilated, fish dispossessing man, 
and the long dead sent on their 
posthumous travels. What more 
can he want as a narrator of strange 
tales for the arm chair or the winter 
fire? Let him, however, take care 
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that his audience are young enough 
to wonder. 

And Madlle. Johanna Wagner— 
she who was to have revived all the 
old pleasing excitement and bear- 
garden scuffle at the pit doors, filling 
the treasury; the herald of many 
treats, fine collations and jovial 
water-parties to the manager's gal- 
lant friends in the omnibus-box—the 
musical historian will have nothing 
more wonderful to recount than her 
fabulous achievements in England. 
We are much astonished at the 
range of a 64-pounder in the Baltic; 
but the explosive force of Madlle. 
Wagner’s range must be much 
greater. What are we to think of 
notes that reach London from Ham- 
burg or Berlin, so well aimed, that 
after glancing at the Law Courts, 
they tell with deadly effect on one 
manager and nearly upset another. 
There is no advertisement for a 
singer like a small discussion of her 
merits in Chancery, When the 
Solicitor-General and ‘ His Honour’ 
enter upon questions of the voce di 
testa and the voce di petto, there is 
something grotesque and ludicrous 


in the effect; but the heavy and 
slow of joke, the majority of the 


public say to themselves, ‘ What 
must be the merits which can thus 
engage such learned functionaries, 
and suspend the affairs of the nation? 
We'll hear this girl, though we die 
for it.’ So saying, all London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c., pre- 
pared to rush to the fight. But 
the affair did not ‘come off,’ and 
gold and music were lost. 
Meanwhile, being out of the crush, 
and in condition to reason coolly, 
we are tempted to inquire, Who is 
this modern Juliet, this heroine of 
the rival factions? Is she really an 
embodied German woman, or are 
her adventures a myth, a fable, 
pointing to better times in music to 
come? We confess that we never 
cordially took to her, or accepted 
her merits, even in idea. Her bap- 
tismal name coincided oddly and un- 
fortunately with that of the founder 
of the Southcotian sect, whose in- 
flated pretensions went off in a puff ; 
its syllables, thus appropriated be- 
forehand, float us away on the 
stream of association, far, far from 
all elegance and romance. Let us 
not, however, while adopting that 
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philosopher's theory of the influence 
of names who thought that by in- 
judicious christening we might 
‘Nicodemus a man into nothing,’ 
be thought to glance injuriously on 
a lady of probably great but un- 
known powers, who has already had 
misfortunes. 

The pit-door battles that we have 
recorded might have been glorious 
victories if the love of music had 
animated them. However curiosity, 
divided between the feats of singing 
actors, and opera’s bad ally—the 
ballet, with the characteristic wa 
in which the English set about their 
pleasures, which they always relish 
the more for a spice of contention 
and opposition, will alone account 
for this eagerness, without any par- 
ticular propensity to harmony. 

There is not a greater gull in 
musical matters than John Bull. 
He believes devoutly all he reads in 
newspaper paragraphs; and being 
able to form no opinion of his own, 
shelters himself under the wing of 
the infallible church of the critics. 
The trouble of reading and com- 
paring, and the difficulty of con- 
tradicting what is written, render 
acquiescence generally preferable to 
contest. Most people are willing to 
receive accounts of a new importa- 
tion of singers or a new production 
in music with indifference, knowing 
that in spring there must be an ex- 
citement about something, and that 
the notes of the critical trumpet 
must then sound with an animation 
which will have a pleasing effect at 
head-quarters. In the whole or- 
chestra of civilized life, there is no 
instrument more difficult to play 
than the critical trumpet aforesaid 
—it requires such brazen strength of 
lungs, such recklessnessand audacity. 
And yet, in the flattest and dullest 
times of music, when the performers 
ought to be sounding ‘ very small,’ 
they, being unseen, are tempted 
to perform the most elaborate 
flourishes. If the artist stands out 
from his fellows by a powerful indi- 
viduality, or the composer brings a 
fresh mind to music, a degree of 
exaggeration may be pardoned in 
noticing it ; but when the same song 
is ready on all occasions, what are 
we to think? In current notices of 
concerts and operas, a small nut- 
shell of truth would outvalue whole 
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columns of words, and the terseness 
of the City writer might be well 
emulated. Intelligence from the 
opera-house, like that from the 
stock-market, might run thus: ‘No 
new transaction since our last— 
things remain as they were.’ The 
various conditions on which the 
working public of London eat their 
daily bread, may, whenever we think 
of them, arrest us midway between 
a laugh and a sigh. Everybody 
lives, down to the wandering figure 
who, bound in boards, leases his 
pectoral and dorsal region to an 
advertising proprietor, for whose 
benefit he walks the streets, and 
not wholly for his own health’s 
sake, or to gratify affections inor- 
dinately placed on things below. 
Yet even he, enthralled as he is, 
may possess a soul at liberty—un- 
constrained to say the thing which 
is not. No chain is so galling, or 
condition of slavery so intolerable, 
as that which fetters the mind, when 
the truth is known but not spoken, 
when expediency and a habit of 
glozing and colouring supersede the 
plain statement, the simple fact, 
which is now lost daily in a mist of 
words. 

Mr. Lumley was no sooner placed 
hors de combat, than Mr. Smith, the 
spirited manager of Drury Lane, 
cleared out for action, dispatchin 
impartially Shakespeare nd Mr. G. 
V. Brooke, his troop of horses and 
riders and the boys of the Chelsea 
Hospital. With the Italians and 
Germans thrown accidentally upon 
the town unengaged, he undertook 
to organise an opposition to the 
Royal Italian Opera, and to break 
= ae in musical pleasures 
which is discreditable to the free- 
trade spirit of the times. His 
‘address’ and theory of esthetics 
stands to this hour on a huge board 
on Waterloo Bridge. The public 
do not read it much because they 
know its drift,—some void to be 
filled, some great want to be sup- 
plied, is of course the motive for the 
enterprise. When did worthy dis- 
interested manager fail to .take up 
the tune of public service, hummin 
it in the old style of Bunn an 
Jullien ? 

Our monster concert givers have 
induéeda monstrous taste, anappetite 
of enormous capacity for sounds, 
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but indiscriminate and tasteless. A 
mere sidelong glance at one of their 
huge placards is sufficient tobring on 
afit of lumbago. Fortunately we are 
not compelled to attend these con- 
certs—the Habeas Corpus Act and 
the liberty of the subject sufficiently 
protect us, but for the crowd of 
painful pleasure-seekers we feel a 
real concern. Even the bait of 
cheapness often proves in the end 
fallacious, and when the ‘gay young 
fellow’ who has disbursed his shil- 
ling, comes to settle accounts in the 
supper-room for the recruiting of 
his inward man, he does not on the 
whole find times so changed to his 
own behoof as he could wish. These 
scrambling concert schemes, begun 
in avarice and speculation upon the 
evening habitsof the young unthink- 
ing crowd of London, disgrace our 
age and are the bane of those who 
hoped to popularize music without 
degrading it to the vulgar standard 
of mere amusement and pastime. 
As for improvement to the taste, as 
well might the Casino or tavern 
lee abeb prefer the claim. Our 
ost of the suburban tavern, who has 
studied the nature of man, knows 
that a certain kind of music de- 
mands drink, and therefore he pro- 
vides both the song and the glass, 
and thinks his public up to the 
average mark in the taste for both. 
The past and the actual condi- 
tion of professional singers, when 
compared, displays no ground for 
self-gratulation on our progress. 
Public life at present is a kind of 
contradiction; the crowd of candi- 
dates for applause is so great that 
it requires the skill of a ‘ detective’ 
to know who’s who, and when the 
fleshly tenement of Miss —— rises 
to answer to her name in a concert- 
bill, we need almost a lover's faculty 
of seeing to be sure of knowing her 
ain. When she sits down, she is 
absorbed, forgotten, and her public 
efforts become confounded in those 
of the mass. Miss Paton, Miss 
Stephens, and others of the past, 
stood upon an eminence; we knew 
their features and their voices indi- 
vidually and without effort;—but 
now we notice our principal singers 
in the lump seh as so much 
animated nature in muslin or broad- 
cloth, whose personalities it is 
troublesome to distinguish and im- 
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possible to recollect. Their names, 
read but undistinguished, only bring 
to mind the dreary list of the me- 
dioere; they tell of vain efforts and 
failure, of lost opportunities in life, 
of steps never to be retraced ;—such 
shadows indeed might be well placed 
in a certain part of the poem of 
Dante. Greatly as the present age 
desires to set up mechanical skill 
against genius and taste, the clay 
out of which the true artist is formed 
is not common; however, at the 
Royal Academy of Music they 
would fain persuade us of the con- 
trary. To the tender nursing cares 
of that institution, and the affec- 
tionate assiduity of its professors, 
we mainly owe the present illus- 
trious obscurity of public life, its nu- 
merous candidates, itsanxious claims, 
its struggle between appearances 
and ieee, What can be 
thought of those who recommend 
the pursuit of so hazardous a profes- 
sion as music on light and trivial 
grounds, or even in spite of nature 
herself? 

As in minor theatrical matters, 
the public are entertained with the 
migration of actors from one house 
to another ; sometimes by the novel 
effect of Bedford seen at the Hay- 
market or Buckstone at the Adelphi, 
at others by sweeping changes in the 
direction—managers, like ministers, 
pursuing the same policy under new 
names and colours—so of the history 
of the Royal Italian Opera from its 
first season under Salvi, Persiani, 
and the rest, the principal thing to 
be told is that we have seen that 
accomplished in Covent Garden 
which might have been executed at 
the Haymarket. Probably the next 
great excitement of the musical 
world may be caused by the trans- 
port of the Italian Opera to its quar- 
ters in the old haunted house, where, 
instead of ‘ airy tongues’ and dismal 
echoes, we may once more find 
warmth, white waistcoats, lights, and 
music. The scheme would take, 
but for the placable, tame, indif- 
ferent, used- condition of our 
opera public, who supremely hate all 
trouble, above all that of listening to 
new things. So satisfied are audi- 
ences with the old stock pieces and 
the familiar tunes which ‘ go in at 
one ear and out at the other,’ that it 
is hopeless, and would be almost 
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cruel, to alter their state of indolent 
satisfaction. Full half the seasonof 
the Royal Italian O is over, and 
from Guillaume Tell to Rigoletto 
we have heard nothing but the con- 
tents of the old oo 
It is vain to hope for changes 
favourable to public taste from opera 
houses of gigantic plan and ex- 
pensive appointments where heavy 
works once set in motion continue 
to run from their original momen- 
tum. A more tractable and pra 
machinery would be better available. 
The pomp of sound and the scale of 
display have reached a point, at 
which to maintain public opinion it 
is equally impossible to advance or 
recede; and nothing but a total re- 
volution and change of plan promises 
to benefit the lyric drama. Music 
is not noise, but noise is in some 
sort expense, which the manager 
ays in purse and the singer in his 
ungs and constitution. Composi- 
tion for the grand opera needs no 
articular inspiration from Apollo; 
it is rather a cold mechanical task, 
suggested by considering the forces 
of the house, how they may be best 
distributed, with what economy of 
power and contrast of effect. Verdi, 
in his operas of ensemble, relieves the 
manager whose principal singers are 
absent or indisposed; it is his pro- 
vince to keep the business of the 
house going with the empty interest 
of mere noise and the crowded stage. 
Our pleasures in this mercantile 
country are regulated and influenced 
by the same punctuality, dispatch, 
and attention to business which are 
expected in our counting houses. 
e have no time to refine our 
plans or to devote to schemes of 
visionary perfection. Not he who 
makes music go best, but he who 
can dispatch rehearsals quickest, is 
esteemed the best conductor. 
duty in the orchestra must be done 
in a short, sharp, decided manner, 
with the precision of well-drilled 
soldiers mancuvring at review. 
Our modern musicians study this 
exact military obedience somewhat 
too much, and to the detriment of 
things more important. It is evi- 
dent that they think more of the 
effect which they are creating than 
of the luxury and repose of music, 
the idea of which, in connexion with 
their severe physical labour, is ab- 
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surd. To them belong the fatigue 
and the perspiration incident to 
modern art ; to the tenants of stalls 
and boxes its voluptuous indolence 
and indifference. e truth is, that 
neither the one nor the other is much 
pleased. 

In comparing the past and present 
experience of life, it is tifying to 
observe a constancy of attachment 
to the beautiful surviving the mate- 
rial changes of our being, and 
assuring us that we are still the 
same. Whoever, still in the hot 
service of the ranks, remembers 
days of yore, when orchestral duty 
was a pleasure, whereas now he 
finds it a Pandemonium of strange 
noises, irritation, and exertion, must 
not attribute the change to himself. 
Nothing has undergone a greater 
transition than music. Indeed, if 
we were tempted to imagine a situa- 
tion of great surprise, exciting an 
outburst of striking eloquence and 
admiration—Dr. Johnson taking his 
first ride in an express train with 
Boswell, or Purcell listening to a 
concerto on the trombone played by 
Mr. Winterbottom—we could only 
desire that a knot of the old con- 
ductors should peep out from their 
celestial abodes, and see how things 
are going on. They would see 
pleasure driven out from music, and 
the reign of toil commenced—the 
art still honourable in its associa- 
tions, prosecuted in the spirit of 
mechanic handicraft. A long period 
of success, competence, and g 
fortune had its wonted effect on the 
members of the orchestra who 
flourished in the first quarter of the 
— century. They were stub- 

rn, opiniated, difficult to manage, 
and took a decided pleasure in 
throwing their governor. How- 
ever, the colt of this unmanageable 
Bucephalus has been mounted with 
great success by Mr. Costa, whom 
everyone conspires to praise for a 
good seat, and a very rapid and 
dashing style of riding, and wie, win 
racing in an overture against any 
competitor of the day, generally 
winsbymore than alength. The sub- 
ject fansed would afford a new and 
interesting topic for the idle hours at 
the clubs. We might have a new 
betting list and ‘state of the odds.’ 
A cup might be offered for getting 
through the overtures to Euryanthe 
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or William Tell, and the com- 
petitors might be our fastest and 
most brilliant men—Costa, Benedict, 
Anschuez, Mellon, and Mori. Any 
one can tell who would be the 
favourite. We should have in- 
cluded Mr. Surman in this list, but 
he rides only the steeplechases of 
oratorio and church music, in which, 
for fear of a ditch, it is sometimes 
desirable to go slow and with cau- 
tion; yet he too might remind us 
that ‘the race is not always to the 
swift.’ The love of command still 
fills the human breast, and eminence 
in the public eye is courted for its 
sake alone. The foreign potentates 
who ran from their thrones in ’48, 
and then ran back again ; the abbot, 
who long since being commanded to 
resign, refused, declaring that his 
last eough should be the cough of 
an abbot, have at this day their 
representatives in the lower sphere 
of musical life, where no one is lost 
in the crowd that can help it. 

In composition, the struggle to 
be noticed partakes more and more 
of frantic effort. The composer's 
diary might give as the brief 
history of the new production—a 
good deal of trouble in making it— 
a glorious evening, and paragraph 
the next morning—a splash, and a 
plunge into eternal night. The 
competitors for the vacant chair of 
Mendelssohn will not allow one 
another an easy seat in it, though 
chiefly small men, and of genteel 
build. They ought to learn the 
composition scant at the Royal 
Academy first, as a meritorious 
occupation for green youth, and 
then one in which mature com- 
posers best please by ceasing to 
compose. The truth 1s, that of the 
music which comes under the head 
of imitation and manufacture there 
is no end. We might say of all 
musicians that they are, or might 
be, composers, as Francis I. used to 
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say to his rude courtiers, anxious 
for title and precedence, ‘We are 
all gentlemen.’ To be composers 
by an eal grace and favour, 
to be popular by paragraphs, and 
applauded by coteries of well- 
canvassed friends, is not the meed 
of high desert. What is excellent 
will be sought out in due time. 

It created a smile in a late con- 
cert of the New Philharmonic So- 
ciety to find Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, a work demanding the 
freshest faculties in the audience, 

laced last inthe programme. ‘This 
ingenious stratagem to make the 
company hear what they did not 
wish in the first part, and to detain 
them in their seats for the second, 
did not entirely succeed. Milton 
has been much blamed for writing 
‘Paradise Lost’ in the manner he 
did ever since Dr. Wylde undertook 
to set some of it to music; and cer- 
tainly, if the poet had foreseen this 
honour, he might have altered his 
plan. But the subscribers will not 
engage with very lively interest in 
the old patriotic department of 
British art and neglected merit. 
Every musician has genius—that 
fact is confessed. Alas! alas! that 
it should be so difficult to listen and 
be pleased. 
he latest burlesque of the or- 
chestra exhibited in the streets by 
the negro bands is full of satirical 
meaning. The music and desks are 
arranged with pomp, and the con- 
ductor doesnot forget theimportance 
to public appearance of an imposing 
neck-tie. He handles his baton 
with the dignity of a field-marshal 
and the air of one born to command. 
Either he has great merit neglected, 
or the powers of office are ill repaid 
Wy a penny thrown into an old hat. 
Would that we could extract some- 
thing better from the existing state 
of the art than the inward feeling of 
dissatisfaction—the cynical laugh ! 
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FREDERICK TENNYSON’S POEMS.* 


Pais review will probably seem 
to run counter to many opinions 
on poetry which have been lately 
set forth in Fraser. In such a 
case, it is as well to ward off the 
imputation of partiality by entering 
at once and boldly on the causes of 
that seeming contradiction, even 
though our explanation may, in the 
oa of some of whom we have 
spoken severely, only make the 
matter worse. 

There is no doubt that the staple 
of these exceedingly beautiful poems 
are of the very class against which 
we have been lifting up our voice. 
They are subjective poems; the 
are poems of the fancy, in whic 
the thought of the writer allows 
itself to run riot through every 
sort of simile and _ metaphor, 
apparently careless whether the 
analogy between the physical and 
spiritual be an accidental flash of 
the mere private judgment and the 
passing mood, or whether it does 
really, as we have said it ought, ex- 
press some eternal spiritual law by 
some eternal physical law, as re- 
vealed, of course, not in a scientific 
dogma, but in an individual fact, 
which fact becomes thereby meta- 
phoric. Moreover, we have been 
- severe of late on all lugubrious 
and complaining poetry; and this 
book, as a whole, is a very sad one. 
How then can we praise it, while 
we have blamed others of the same 
class P 

The answer is, first, that this is 
not a book of the same class, because 
it is not a book written by the same 
sort of man. This book is the 
offspring of a man of mature age, 
brought up in an elder school; the 
majority of these poems, we believe 
both from internal structure and 
external hearsay, may range back 
through a past of thirty years, and 
have been Soot back from the world 
by a noble modesty, as well as 
perhaps by a noble fear (how utterly 
needless they themselves have 

roved) lest they should be received 

indly not so much for their own 
intrinsic merits as for the sake of 
the author’s more famous younger 
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brother. We will not be so dis- 
courteous as to make comparisons 
between the two. Each is well 
capable of standing on his own 
ground. Neither need be ashamed 
of confessing intellectual obligations 
to the other. Each may be proud 
of the other’s talents. Whether 
of the two is the greater, is, after 
all, a question which we may leave 
to be settled by the evil spirit. 

To an author of such a standing 
many things are allowable, because 
natural and honest, and moreover 
a and parcel of the training of 

is generation, which in a young 
man ought to be cried down without 
pity, because in a young man they 
would be affectations and insin- 
cerities put on for the sake of show. 
Besides, things are allowable in a 
man who has not'set up for a poet, 
which are not alonalie in one who 
has. If any unknown young man, 
who, as far as the world knows, has 
done nothing but write a little book, 
comes forward, and on the strength 
of the said book claims a place 
among his elders, then let him have 
that place by all means, if he de- 
serves it. True genius is above 
years, as it is above rank; if God’s 
testimonies are any man’s study, he 
will be ‘ wiser than the aged:’ but 
such a man must not complain of 
any cross-examination, however 
rigorous, which honest critics shall 
institute, for the purpose of disco- 
vering whether God’s testimonies 
have really been his study ; whether 
he and his book have hold of the 
eternal laws, the eternal symbols 
and manifestations of those laws, 
the eternal testimonies and wit- 
nesses of himself which God has 
written in nature, in man, in art. 
And even if he be too hardly, ay, 
even unjustly judged, that, too, will 
become the worse for him; it will 
be only worse for him in proportion 
as he has not hold of the eternal 
laws, but is hankering after self, 
pence, money, self-exaltation, or 
other vanity and vexation of spirit : 
in proportion as he desires to be 
good, and to do good, it will be well 
for a poet, as for all men, to bear 
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the yoke in his youth; to smart 
under the misconception of others, 
that so he may learn not to miscon- 
ceive himself; to be punished for 
what he does wrong, and unrewarded 
for what he does right, that he may 
learn that for wrong there is sure 
punishment, for right higher bless- 
ings than reward; to be persecuted 
into all but disbelieving and sneer- 
ing at his own high aspirations, that 
he may learn that those aspirations 
are also inspirations; not his own, 
or to be gloried in as his own; but 
a duty committed to him, by one 
who will also give him strength to 
do that duty, ‘ though Worms’ city 
held as many devils as roof-tiles.’ 

Such at least was the training, 
as it seems to us, of that shepherd 
poet of Palestine, whose history 
remains to all ages as the ideal of 
the lowly genius, conscious of its 

eat destiny, and led toward that 

estiny not through self-glorifica- 
tion and rebellion, but through 
submission and loyalty, ingrativade 
and misconception, mistrust and 
despair, poyerty and banishment, 
yea even through its own follies 
and its own sins, and all that 
many-voiced choir of doubt, fear 
and agony, guilt, hope and tri- 
umph which make David's lyrics for 
ever the text-book of the human 
soul. Let young poets read them, 
and be content; as greater men 
than they, and therefore men who 
have felt as keenly and deeply, 
have been content before them, 
and triumphed by that content. 

Those who make haste will not 
exalt themselves. That which each 
man is, he will some day be proved 
to be, and neither more nor less. 
Time is just, because the maker of 
time is just. Every man’s work 
will be judged fairly, and have its 
just reward. As for those who wish 
for an unjust reward, who do not 
wish to be proved to be what the 
are, but something greater; we will 
not blame them—for who, alas! 
has not had many a time the same 
wish :—but we will tell them, that 
for their infinite good, the wish is 
an impossible one. 

But though the last sentences 
apply alike to every man, those 
which precede them do not. Of 
the elder man, we are bound to 
believe that he has already éither 
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gained or kept his station for many 
years ; that he has made his friends, 
he has obtained more or less recogni- 
tion of what worth is in him, on 
higher and more human grounds 
than that of mere talent; that he 
has been long under the awful and 
divine education of life; that he 
bears within the scars of many a 
sore battle, honourably won, or not 
dishonourably lost; and we stand 
to him, or ought to stand, if there 
be true chivalry and manhood in us 
and in him, in a sort of filial rela- 
tion, which binds us to believe the 
best of all which he may say. If, 
as in this book, he often speaks 
mournfully, we must believe that 
he does so, either because he has 
suffered deeply himself, and so be- 
come an object of our respect and 
tenderness, as one who has been 
honoured, by being allowed to enter 
‘ the divine freemasonry of sorrow ;* 
or else that he has sympathized 
deeply with others, and so become 
an object of our admiration and 
love, as one who keeps in maturer 
life that freshness of heart, which 
years and labour so often wither 
and harden. If he gives us youth- 
ful poems, with which we should 
not be altogether satisfied had they 
been written yesterday, we are 
bound in all courtesy to believe that 
he, even more than we, has learned 
by this time to choose the good in 
them, and to refuse the evil. To 
re-write them would be impossible, 
indeed, absurd ; for they would then 
be no longer youthful poems, tran- 
scripts of past stages of feeling. 
The habit of mind which produced 
them is long past; and he can 
do is, to leave them as they stand, 
expecting us to accept in them what- 
soever youthful tenderness, noble- 
ness, rich affection, lofty aspiration 
breathes through them; and more- 
over, to believe that he accepts 
himself those higher notes of their 
music, and sets his seal to them, as 
that which he still believes in, and 
admires, and feels, though the power 
of uttering it as brilliantly as he 
once cane do, has past away with 
the quick pulse of youth. And this, 
above all, when his work itself gives 
proof of his having really profited 
(whether in person, or by sympathy, 
it matters not) by that human train- 
ing of which we spoke just now; 
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that training which years alone can 
afford, and which gives a man a 
right to be heard with respect and 
ety from the moment that we 

iscern in him any power of utter- 
ance and of insight. The book itself 
then brings its own credentials. It 
says not merely, ‘See, I can de- 
scribe what you have seen better 
than you can:’ not even, ‘I have 
seen what you might have seen, but 
neglected to see.’ Weighty and hu- 
miliating as that message is, if true, 
yet every man has a right to ques- 
tion it, and ask the seer whether he 
has seen aright. But such a book 
as this says, ‘1 have seen—no mat- 
ter how—what you have not seen, 
and yet what you may see; what 
you will see, in part, though God 
forbid that you should see all ; what, 
moreover, you know you may see, 
and see to-morrow, if such be your 
doom. Such a message from an 
elder man—and such a message 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson often 
brings, in words of sincerity and 
tenderness—not said, as any boy 
might, because they were the pretty 
things to think in case such a thing 
should happen; but because they 
were the actual things which he did 
think when he saw the thing hap- 
pen—such a message, we say, does 
come home to our human hearts, 
with an authority, before which 
it seems mere impertinence and 
heartlessness to stand carping at the 
manner of the utterance. What 
matters it whether, as Mr. F. Ten- 
nyson does, he often throws the 
accent on the adjective, rather than 
on the substantive which follows it; 
or admits now and then words like 
‘reboant’ and ‘ brere,’ when simple 
English would have sufficed as well ; 
or uses ‘ye,’ after the stage fashion 
of thirty years since, for the objec- 
tive case of ‘you,’ and not merely 
for its vocative? What matter? 
Such a man comes before us with a 
weighty and solemn experience ; and 
our duty is to look at that; to see, 
first, whether he be staid and self- 
restraining, as he should be, if all 
which he has seen and felt has been 
— to himself, or is to be pro- 

table to others; next, whether he 
be genial and earnest, that we may 
be sure he is no solemn stage- 
player, saying things merely because 
they ought to be said, and believing 
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in believing them, not believing in 
them themselves ; and lastly, let us 
see whether there is harmony and 
melody enough in his verse to prove 
that he himself is in harmony with 
the music which runs through 
heaven and earth, and is, in very 
deed, the Voice of God. And if he 
stand these tests, let us approach 
him as learners: or if as critics, 
then not as critics in the common 
sense of the word; but as critics in 
that true and highest sense in which 
one should approach the facts of 
nature ; anudip, full of respect and 
trust; intellectually, patiently in- 
ductive; that we may tell our 
readers his judgment of things, and 
not merely our own opinion of his 
judgment. 

We have pleaded, as yet, like any 
‘ advocatus diaboli,’ taking the pos- 
sible worst case, instead of the 
actual good one. For let it not be 
supposed for a moment that these 
poems are, as a whole, anything but 
very beautiful and noble poems. 

The first thing that struck us, in 
opening the book, was the richness 
of its thought; the great specific 
density, not as of lead, but as of 
gold. Not a page, not a stanza, but 
is full of thought, and always of 
healthy thought, generally of beau- 
tiful thought, and that thought well 
uttered. 

The poems are the work of a 
finished scholar; of a man who 
knows all schools ; who has profited 
more or less by all; and who often 
(as will be seen in some of the quo- 
tations below) can express himself, 
while revelling in luxuriant fancies, 
with a grace and terseness which 
Pope himself might have envied. 
In a word, the poems, of their kind, 
are good. 

This is the true secret of success ; 
to do almost anything—anything, 
indeed, which is not wrong—pro- 
vided you do it well. Formosis 
euncta licent. That which you dis- 
like in one person, you find amiable 
and attractive in some one else, who 
knows how to do it skilfully and 
easily, and to throw over it that 
nameless charm, whereof we shall 
speak presently—the charm of good 
taste. Nay, even in the most frivo- 
lous attainment, in the mere acrobat 
or juggler, perfection of art com- 
mands, and justly, a certain degree 

342 
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of moral respect. Our hearts tell us 
how much perseverance and daring, 
as well as mere intellectual courage, 
are required for the perfect mas- 
tery of it; and we look at the man, 
not as he has become, but as Hea- 
ven intended him to have been; at 
the original idea and forma formans 
of his character, and judge his capa- 
bilities, rightly enough, by our own 
shortcomings. Have we learned 
even one thing perfectly yet? Have 
we not frittered away time, know- 
ledge, energy, over a hundred half- 
done and abortive pursuits and 
manias? And are there not a 
dozen things which we might have 
learned just as perfectly as any given 
one, if we had had the moral force 
and courage which would have given 
us finished skill on one point ? 
Another thing in these poems 
which will strike the understanding 
reader at first sight, is their thorough 
gentlemanlikeness. To express in 
what that consists, is a difficult 
thing ; perhaps an impossible one ; 
for go areéling is a thing spiritual 
and transcendental, defying all 
analysis ; and of these poems, all we 
can say on this head is, that one may 
read through the whole volume 
without finding a single word which 
shocks or jars; though, if one did 
find such a word, it would be pro- 
bably impossible to describe why it 
Tete. or why it jarred. or, 
as has been eid, this good breed- 
ing is an altogether spiritual and 
transcendental quality, and is per- 
haps, in its perfect form, an alto- 
gether Christian and Divine one, 
compounded of two apparently con- 
tradictory virtues, the desire to pre- 
serve one’s own independence, and 
the desire to give pain to no one; 
in a word, of self-respect and cour- 
tesy. Certain nations and classes 
have it instinctively, and without 
education; the old Greeks, for in- 
stance, with whom it was probably 
part and parcel of their sense of form 
and harmony. In the whole range of 
Greek literature, a vulgar passage is 
never to be found. And if any one 
desires to see how essentially well- 
bred the Greeks are, let him com- 
are the old Greek myths with Mr. 
awthorne’s renderings of them in 
The Tanglewood Tales, of which 
we must say, that clever as they are, 
the anthor has contrived to intro- 
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duce into them a certain element of 
vulgarity (by which we mean flip- 
pancy, want of repose, little coarse- 
nesses, meannesses of motive, gaudy 
theatric bedizenments, fondness for 
the mere horrible), which makes it 
impossible to put them into chil- 
dren’s hands. 

Among the Latin poets, too, there 
is good breeding enough; saving in 
Ovid, who was essentially and in 
grain a snob and a cockney, and who 
shows his innate snobbishness in 
every page, not merely of the abject 
Tristia, but of the Amores, the 
Metamorphoses, and the Fasti. 
But Tibullus and Propertius, in 
spite of all their fopperies, were 

entlemen ; and so were Catullus, 

artial, and Juvenal, in spite of 
worse faults; as for Virgil, finer 
gentlemen than Europe will ever see 
again have already settled the 
question in his favour for all future 
generations. 

And yet we cannot describe what 
makes a gentleman, or a gentleman- 
like poet. Not always good birth, 
for Shelley was as well-born a man 
as Byron: and yet Shelley is again 
and again vulgar, Byron seldom, 
perhaps never. G birth does 
not make it: and yet good birth 
gives an opportunity for it, which 
nothing else does. Our late ‘ First 
Gentleman of England,’ as base a 
man, perhaps, as ever lived, had the 
trick of it: his brother and successor, 
a better man than he, had not. One 
has seen a few thoroughly vulgar 
noblemen: many vulgar-hearted 
ones, who yet were outwardly blame- 
less in their bearing, and could 
‘smile and smile, and be a snob’— 
if not worse. And yet, when a man 
of their class has the ‘grand air’ in 
heart and spirit, as well as in the 
lip and letter, we pity him who 
does not feel the power and the 
beauty of the spell. The man must 
be listened to, even when he is 
talking common-places; must be 
obeyed, even when he is doing com- 
mon-places. Valiant men on paper, 
or at the hustings, kick and protest 
against him like lions: and when 
they come face to face with him, are 
gentle as lambs; at which the mob 
cry out that they too are ‘ flunkies’ 
at heart, and love a title, and are 
traitors to the cause; and yet, if the 
mob itself comes within reach of the 
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same spell, they do even as the flun- 
kies and the traitors, and bow down 
and worship that indefinable quality 
which makes them, whether they 
will or not, feel that the gentleman 

ssesses something beautiful in 
itself, which their Lenten instinct 
enables them to admire, even though 
they may at moments attempt to 
justify themselves for not possessing 
it, by denying its excellence. 

So then (to return to the train 
of thought from which we have 
seemed, and we hope only seemed, 
to wander) this same good-breedin 
is the offspring of combined self- 
respect and kindliness, and which 
have both their root in a still deeper 
virtue — self-forgetfulness. | And 
without self-forgetfulness, high art 
is as impossible as high virtue. No 
doubt there is a further stage, which 
eomes on practised men past the 
middle age, when not only Art has 
become Nature, but Nature has be- 
come Art, and the speaker or writer 
is conscious of every word and every 
method. But this is, or ought to 
be, not a consciousness of himself, 
and of what people will say of him, 
in short, not mere vanity, conceit, 
and ambition, but skill. He takes 
his final success for granted, and de- 
votes his whole attention to those 
processes by which he knows success 
may be attained. 

t may be said, it will be said, 
that this is merely a more refined 
hypocrisy, when the artificially- 
finished man has learnt, not to 
conquer his own selfishness and 
vanity, but to hide it under the 
mask of good breeding and ‘par- 
liamentary’ expressions. Be it so; 
or rather, be it not so: for a mask 
is a troublesome thing to wear, and 
will be slipping away now and then, 
and showing the real countenance 
beneath. iW ocrisy is a more 
difficult vice than people are gene- 
rally aware of, and generally suc- 
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ceeds in deceiving few or none but 
itself; and like the hunted ostrich 
with its head hid under the sand, 
fancying that nobody sees it because 
it sees nobody; ending at last, as 
Mr. Carlyle has it in one of his 
dee wail bitter apophthegms, in 
thinking itself so sincere that it is 
‘astonished you should think it 
hypocritical.” And in the mean- 
while, licences are to be allowed to 
one man, which are not to be al- 
lowed to another; and if the per- 
fect artist gives us a perfect work of 
art, we have no right to ask how he 
made it, or to impute motives and 
consciousnesses, and so forth, which 
he has had the art at least to con- 
ceal. 

We can conceive, for instance, 
Lord Palmerston being as conscious 
as Mr. D'Israeli, of every word of 
his speech, and the intended effect 
of it: but Lord Palmerston can 
afford to be so: Mr. D’Israeli can- 
not ; and the comparative effect of 
the two statesmen upon the minds of 
Englishmen is by this time tolerably 
patent: and even Mr. D’Israeli him- 
self has lately discovered, once at 
least, that to forget, and therefore 
to respect, himself, and to avoid hurt- 
ing peoples’ feelings, is necessary 
to the man who wishes to be con- 
sidered a gentleman ;*—a discovery 
by which we hope he will hence- 
forth profit. 

But there is no denying, that 
most poets now-a-days are of 
Mr. D'tsracli’s class, and do their 
self-consciousnesses rather clumsily. 
Power, Fame-— 


Digito laudari, et dicier, ‘hic est)— 


are the idols for which they sacri- 
fice reticence, self-respect, cour- 
tesy, sometimes even morality; in 
short, for which they sacrifice good- 
breeding. To say afine thing that 
they may be admired, is the bait 
which leads them on into extra- 


* We need hardly say that we allude to the late scene in the House of Commons, 
on the postponement of Lord John Russell's Reform Bill; a scene which gave us 
hope and comfort, because it showed how much genuine and noble humanity beat still 
true and great under the iron mask of party politics and the fetters of red tape. We 
know not whether to felicitate most the Ministry, the cause of Reform, or England 
in general, both on that ‘noble weakness’ in one so ‘ unused to the melting mood,’ 
and on the equally noble sympathy with which it was answered by the House, 
gavin that in a ‘Reformed’ Parliament there are still no lack of true gentlemen. 

et us be sure that tenderness and manliness go hand in hand ; and that our young 
men will never be afraid to fight for honour, while our senators are not afraid to 


weep for honour, 
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vagance and arity; and from 
this evil Se ee is 
utterly free. Throughout his whole 
book, as we have said, there is not 
a single passage which shocks or 
jars; not a single passage in which 
the taint of self-consciousness ap- 

ars. To him it is evidently 
ittle matter what men think of 
him, little matter even what he 
thinks of himself; if what he 
has written will vindicate itself, 
well: and if not, well also. It has 
~-———e him; it cannot unmake 

And this praise will seem still 
greater, when we consider that the 
mass of the book consists of what is 
called ‘subjective poetry:’ but 
then its subjectivity is of the right 
sort. It does not take the poet’s 
individuality for its world-centre, 
and try to fit all heaven and earth 
to that: but believing that there is 
another and a higher centre than 
the poet, and than humanity as a 
whole, tries simply and honestly to 
express the way in which the uni- 
verse influences the man. It may 
be said, that even in this case 
‘the man’ ultimately means not all 
humanity, but the poet himself. No 
doubt. The universal can be only 
seen in the particular; and no man 
can know more of nature than he 
himself sees; and no more of man 
than he finds in himself. But there 
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is this boundless difference between 
the healthy and godly ‘subjective’ 
style, and the unhealthy autotheistic 
subjective style; that in the first 
case, the sights chosen are those 
which all men can see; the human 
facts chosen those which are com- 
mon to all men; in the latter, the 
sights and the facts which are most 
hankered after are those which are 
not common to all, but which pro- 
claim, by virtue of superior insight, 
the would-be poet to be ‘not as 
other men are; the things, in 
short, which divide him from his 
kind, instead of making him one with 
them; and hence absurd conceits 
and figures in style, and shameful 
and shameless revealings of the 
ag private Seana ys 
to his own rejudices an 
weaknesses, aeni Slane human 
speech concerning those everyday, 
and yet boundless mysteries of wife 
and child, old age and death, sum- 
mer and winter, cloud and sun- 
shine, with which Mr. Tennyson 
deals so wisely and so well. As 
instances of our meaning, let us 
quote two poems, both essentially 
subjective, and yet of great depth, 
and truth, and beauty; which are 
valuable and affecting just because 
they speak of that which may 
happen not mney to the poet, 
but to any son of man, wise or 
unwise, poetic or unpoetic. 








A Summer Tempzsr. 


I, 


Dark frowns were cast; ill words were spoken ; 
She wept, as though her heart was broken ; 
But when I saw her bitter tears 
I thought of all our pleasant years ; 

I sigh’d—ah! Death were better than that sight— 
To die with love unbruised, than live with sorrow ; 
* This sunless day shall never have its morrow,’ 

I cried, ‘if sever’d hearts can reunite.’ 


II. 


The storm shriek’d wildly thro’ the bowers, 

And dash’d to earth the Summer flowers ; 

The rain it fell from morn till even ; 

I mourn’d like Spirits cast from Heaven ; 
The roses shone against the sombre air, 

Like the drear torches at a funeral 

That beside the overhanging pall ; 
The wind swept by lamenting like Despair. 
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I wiped the tears from her sad eyes, 
I hush’d her lamentable sighs, 

I calm’d the pulses of her heart, 

I cried, no, no, we shall not part! 

This dark-wing’d hour of passion in its flight 
Shall open Heaven again, and Love shall rest 
In peace, and, like the glory in the West, 

Shall kiss the parting clouds with blessed light. 


Iv. 


Ah! fatal ill, to live in strife 
With one I love beyond my life ; 
Should clouds of contumely pass 
*Twixt hearts that should be as a glass 

Each unto each? *Tis not so wild and drear 
When whirlwinds dim the sun, and thunders fly 
Between the blue sea and the summer sky, 

As when the faith of Love is turn’d to fear! 


¥ 


Open not the ark of Peace ; 
Look not forth on stormy seas ; 
Lest Love’s swift wings should flee away, 
And come no more for many a day ; 
Tempt not again the olive-bearin Sire 
That once hhad brought ye the fair branch from far, 
Lest he should fly where safer coverts are, 
From thriftless hearts that have abandon’d Love. 


VI. 


Tender flowerets may outlive 

The frosty nights of Spring, and thrive; 

When the shrilling Eastwinds cease, 

The orchard blossoms bear increase ; 
But lovers’ hearts may not abide the breath 

Of angry Scorn.—Oh! that untimely wind 

Sheds their fair youth, and leaves no hope behind, 
Save dark Oblivion and the peace of Death. 


Vil. 


Heart to heart again was laid, 
I was not sad, nor she afraid ; 
I kissed her lips, I kissed her brow, 
She mammal, ‘I am happy now.’ 
The winds were slumbering on the breast of Even, 
Fainter and fainter grew the wasting rills, 
Like youthful tears that weep away their ills ; 
And one sweet star looked down, like Love, from Heaven. 


Or this, again, out of those‘ Songs several in the volume each with its 
of an Old , of which there are own peculiarbeauty,sad thoughitbe. 
% * * * x 
xI. 


Lead me a little in the sun 
Kind hand of maid, or loving child ; 
My tears the light of Heaven shall gild 
Until my wintry day be done; 
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XII. 

Though in my heart the voice of Spring 
With its bright flowers and carols clear, 
Tells me not of the passing year, 

And the new life in everything ; 


XIII. 

But takes me back where lie inurn’d 
The ashes of imperial joys, 
Discrowned hopes with quenched eyes, 

Great passions with their torches burn'd. 


xIVv. 


Some spirit out of darkness brings, 
And sets upon their ancient thrones 
The scatter’d monumental bones 

Of thoughts that were as mighty kings. 


xv. 


Some voice thrills in mine ear like breath 
Of virgin song, and fair young Love 
Is seen his golden plumes to move 
Over the dim gray land of Death. 


xvi. 





aty Reset is like a temple dim, 
own whose long aisles the moonlight floats, 


And sad celesti 


organ notes 


Hover, like wings of Cherubim, 


XVII. 


Touch’d by some unseen hand, around 
The marble figures of the Dead ; 
But at this hour no living tread 

Is heard, no disenchanting sound. 


But Mr. Tennyson is above all 
true and beautiful whensoever he 
speaks of women or of children. His 
love poems seem to us among the 
very best modern ones we know: 
e ps because they speak not of 
ove beginning, but perfected; not 
of its bud, but of its flowers and fruit, 
of simple, old-world, dutiful wedded 
love, before the ripe quiet beauty of 
which all French George Sandisms 
and Balzac liaisons, and German 
elective affinities, look pale and 
tawdry, rouged and bedizened, fresh 
from the coulisses, and not uncon- 
scious of ‘hackshish’ and champagne. 
With Mr. Tennyson, woman, in old 
age as well as in youth, in the unseen 
world and immortality, as well as in 
mortal flesh and blood, is the true 
complement, counsellor, guide, pro- 
phetess of the man ; shining with her 
own proper light and glory, and not 
merely a moon borrowing its light 
from him the sun ; still less, as most 


oun, ts now are inclined to 
ea hee: | in spite of all their ful- 
some adulations of her, as a mere foil 
to the greatness of the ‘ genius’ and 
the ‘poet,’ sent into the world merely 
to bow down and worship him even 
more frantically than he worships 
himself, and do service now and 
then as a sort of lay figure which he 
is to bedizen with his own fancies; 
or at best a model, by anatomizing 
and describing which—even to the 
profanement of the most hidden 
sanctuaries of woman’s heart and 
home—he is to show off his own 
power of saying what hundreds could 
say just as well, if they dare to throw 
away chivalry and — either for 
themselves or those whom they love. 
We are not fighting an imaginary 
enemy just now. If several poets 
of this generation shall fancy that 
these remarks are intended for 
them, their fancy will be for once 
correct. 
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As aspecimen of the opposite style its quiet earnestness and loftiness, 
we will quote one poem of Mr. is more Elizabethan than almost 
Tennyson's, which, in its grace and any modern poem we know—and 
playfulness of fancy, as well as in what higher praise can we offer? 


I. 
O Adelaida, gentle, fair, and true ; 
Did Nature, when she cast thy perfect heart 
In the pure sanctuary of her Art, 
Take Diamond, and dissolve it to a dew P? 


II. 

Did she take fixed Lightning in her hand, 
And with it bathe thy pure intelligence, 
Thy nimble Fancy, aie thy subtle Sense, 

A linked armour nothing may withstand? 


III. 
Did she rob Zephyrus of his long soft hair 
To plait th focks for thee? and in thine eyes 
Pour the clear essence of the glad blue skies, 
And cut thy gleaming forehead from a star ? 


Iv. 
Fair Creature, art thou of Mortality, 
With that great Spirit bound in slender frame, 
Whose quenchless and unconquerable flame 
Makes weakness strong, and frailty brave in thee? 


v. 
ae days were dark before I saw thee shine, 
ut they are daily brighter since that day ; 
And, should thy flower of beauty pass away, 
Still would thy winged heart rule over mine. 


VI. 
Thy locks are fairy-fine, thy limbs are slight, 
ut in thy Spirit Strength and Beauty lie, 
As on the magic mirror of the eye 
The sun can shape an image of his might. 


Vil. 


Not iron hosts could dazzle thy calm eyes, 
Nor mighty thunders stay that little hand 
Arm’d with the force of right, as with a wand, 
And bent on victory or self-sacrifice. 


vill. 
The tender beauty of a moon-lit night, 
The glory of the Earth on Summer-days, 
The ‘ord spirit of a human face 
Do stir thy heart, or melt it with delight ; 
Ix. 
The lofty deeds of Men—the starry ways 
Of Knowledge—lnked troubles flung in vain 
O’er godlike souls that arm themselves in pain, 
Do move thy love, thy knowledge, and thy praise. 
x 
To thee Despair’s dim countenance is known, 
And Hunger with its palsied steps; thy tears 
Will flow when others’ sorrow fills thine ears, 
Although thou rarely weepest for thine own. 
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‘When thine own griefs thy blissful eyes o’er-cloud, 


Let but another's for their solace 


ine, 


And they will cease to weep—Oh! they will shine 
Like Hope's own phantom bursting through her shroud! 


xII. 
Thou hast a heart attuned to all things fair— 


Thou hast blue eyes of 
But canst yield up the 


a merry voico— 
N 


orld, and all thy joys, 


And do for Love what Pride would never dare ; 
XIII. 
Thou could’st in darkness, and a dungeon be, 
Far from the sounds of Life, and songs of Youth, 
With none but me to watch thee, and to soothe, 
So that I love thee as thou lovest me! 


In this exquisite poem there is, 
no doubt, a tendency towards a cer- 
tain defect, which shows itself still 
more in other poems; the tendency 
to linger too lovingly and too long 
over a thought, to refine on it, to 
repeat it again and again, not always 
more strongly than before. This 
fault, perhaps, has seriously injured 
one of the sweetest and deepest 
poems, the ‘First-born:’ though 
the subject itself is one which hardly 
allows of a completed poem, being 
anything but completed itself. Per- 
haps the truest form of art, in which 
to describe a father’s feelings over 
the cradle of his first child, is the 
very one which Mr. Tennyson has 
chosen—namely, to let the fancy 
wander forward, as it does wander 
— the hazy future, into 
vague hopes, vague fears, boundless 

ssibilities of joy and sorrow, fad- 
ing away dimmer and dimmer in the 
distance, and melting into that abyss 
of divine love, from whence all things 
came, to which all things return. 

Nevertheless, there is no denying 
that Mr. Tennyson wants that swift, 
almost fierce, power of comprehend- 
ing a thing at a single glance of the 
mind, and moulding it, as by the 
grasp of a giant’s hand, once and for 
ever, into an artistic whole, organic, 
and defined. His ms rather 
evolve themselves before him, step 
by step, as he proceeds. He follows 
his own lead through stanza after 
stanza, till he sometimes wearies 
himself. His conceptions are rather 
long lines of bas-relief than groups 
or statues. The same figures recur 
again and again, not of course with- 
out variations, but without any 
strongly defined and logical cause 


for the line either beginning or end- 
ing where it does. His imagination 
is not of that more powerful order 
which dives at once right to the 
heart of an object, and makes it all 
luminous and transparent by a cen- 
tral fire; but rather one which, like 
summer-lighthing, plays on the sur- 
face of distant cloud and hill, making 
them dimly glorious with its own 
light, and revealing for a moment 
unsuspected depths and heights, 
awfulness and beauty, and then flits 
on to other clouds and other moun- 
tain peaks, dying away at last in 
boundless distance. Still, every man 
has his gift, and this is Mr. Tenny- 
son’s. ‘The summer-lightning has its 
its own beauty and its own use, and 
as much right in God’s universe as 
the central fire; and there is place 
and honour for Mr. Tennyson, and 
for men like him, as much as for 
Dante himself, as long as each ‘ fol- 
lows his own star,’ and follows it 
faithfully. 

And yet we must complain of Mr. 
Tennyson for being now and then 
somewhat ‘ seipso minor,’ seemingly 
from neglect. Occasional clumsiness 
and vagueness of expression, occa- 
sional neglect of logical coherence, 
is surely beneath him. No doubt 
these poems are thrown off, more as 
matters of amusement than of study ; 
but still the high capabilities which 
they indicate make us impatient of 

es unfair to the author himself. 
Surely, for instance, in that beautiful 
and righteous poem, ‘The Golden 
City,’ in which he has so well drawn 
the universal out of the particular, 
and the divine out of the human, it 
is not fair on himself, after delighting 
us by so perfect a stanza as this— 
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‘ Should gentle spirits, born for one another, 
Meet only in sad death, the end of all? 


Should hearts that spring, like rivers, near each other, 
As far apart into the ocean fall ?’ 
After two es more of equally 


graceful and complete verse, to en- 
tangle himself and us in such a per- 


poy as the last two lines of the 
ollowing stanza .— 


‘ Odours from silent fields of Asphodel 
Breathe o’er them, steeping them in sudden bliss, 
That once had touch’d their sense, as with a spell, 
And made them yearn for parted lives in this.’ 


Though, after all, it matters little. 
For this poem, at least, has its or- 
=— beginning and end, and could 

ave been hardly longer or shorter 


to forget a perplexed stanza or two, 
for the sake of the last five, m which 
is no perplexity, as there will be 
none in that perfeet consummation 


without loss ; and we can wellafford and bliss whereof they speak so well. 


XII. 
Amid the tumult, who are they that call 
In well-known tongues sweet welcomes? Who are they 
Amid the multitude that throng the wall, 
With well-known faces, now so young and gay P 


XIII. 


Who are the foremost on the shore to find, 

And clasp those weary mariners, pale with woes P 
Friends, lovers, tender children, parents kind, 

Lost soon as loved—or loved too long to lose. 


XxIv. 


They took those storm-beat mariners by the hand, 
And through their worn and weary senses pour’d 
Sweet snatches of old songs, and to the land 
They led them, whispering many a tender word. 


xv. 
Up to the golden citadel they fare, 
And as they go their limbs grow full of might, 
And One awaits them on the topmost stair— 
One whom they had not seen, but knew at sight ! 


xvi. 


Hark ! there is music, such as never flow’d 
Through all the ages—for the Lost are found— 
Sorrow is sitting by the throne of God— 
Justice and mercy meet—and Love is crown’d! 


Many of these poems touch on his connexion with the universe, 


eschatological questions like these, 
and on the communion between the 
living and the spirits of the departed, 
thus connecting themselves with Jn 
Memoriam, but treating the subject, 
nevertheless, in a method quite dis- 
tinct from that of the laureate. 

Mr. F. Tennyson touches but 
slightly on those great metaphysical 
questions about creation and destiny, 
eternity and time, man’s essence and 


which make Jn Memoriam one of the 
most important philosophical books 
of our day; and therefore he seems 
to escape, for the most part, the pe- 
nalty which the poet must pay for 
having dared to grapple with the 
root-questions of life,and with Faust, 

o down to ‘the Awful Mothers,’ 
that he may bring the ideal Helen 
again to earth; the penalty (which 
yet is but the lesson itself, for only 
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out of suffering and sympathy can 
true knowledgecome)of fearfulstrug- 

les after belief, andagonizedstretch- 
ing forth of longing hands and eyes 
through the blank of the unknown 
Hades, in that search for substances 
and persons, for life and love eternal, 
which no dead dogmas, no private 
sentiments, can satisfy. Not less re- 
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verent and tender, but less daring in 
his aim, Mr. F. Tennyson is more 
easily satisfied: though he, too, has 
stood upon the threshold of that open 
gate, and shuddered as he beheld 
beyond nothing but the precipice 
and the boundless dark. itness 
those ‘Autumn Shadows,’ No. IL, 
and ‘A Bird of Even’— 


In that hour ’twixt Night and Day, 
When the proud streams of the great sea of light 
Were ebbing slowly out of mortal sight, 
T heard a wild bird in the twilight gray, 
Singing sad notes divine, like Love that wakes and weeps. 


In en of cypress bowers 


e sang apart of glories pass’d away; 
Oh! of ~~, he sang, of lovely things 


Of youth, of 


opes flown by upon the wings 


Of sunset, of proud strength no arts could stay, 
Of bliss no strength could bind, dead triumphs, crownless powers. 


The weary and heart-breakin 


He sang, who see from off Time’s dim gray shore 
The sunken tide of the World's blessed years, 
And through the twilight stretch their arms with tears 
To those wing’d shapes that flee for evermore 
Thro’ amber gates of Eve, and leave the sad forsaken. 


There is much, very much, in these 
pages, in the same strain of = 


sitely tender pensiveness; and that 
it has truth in it (though, thank God! 
only half of the truth), who does not 
know, who looks withasad smile upon 
his first gray hairs, and recollects 
suddenly that half his mortal life is 
past; perhaps half his work over, and 
that so small and so ill done? 

Not that Mr. Tennyson stops here. 


To him there are Atlantid lands be- 
yond the misty ocean, seen, like that 
fabled island of Saint Brandon, only 
atmoments—perhapsonly in dreams; 
and yet real, and certain to prove, 
when we shall land on them at last, 
vaster, richer, fairer than our dreams, 
even like St. Brandon’s isle, in search 
of which those mariners of old went 
sailing away into the infinite, and 
came instead to a new world and 


What earnest man could under pe- 
nalty of a paralyzing melancholy ? 


Last even,* when the sun was low, 
I walk’d, where those bright waters flow, 
Where we two wandered long ago; 


With sad, slow steps I linger’d o'er 
The ancient woods, the river-shore, 
Where thou, alas! art found no more; 


The winds that shook the dying flowers, 
The echoes stirring in the bowers, 
Seem’d as the voices of those hours ; 


aradise of pearls and gold. But, 
” the meanwhile— 


With raptured eyes I pierced the gloom, 
With tears that might have thaw’d the tomb 
I cried unto thy Spirit ‘ Come,’ 


‘ Come forth,’ I cried, ’twixt hope and fear, 
‘ It is the hour when none are near, 
Oh! come, beloved, meet me here.’ 


* The Phantom, p. 316. 
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The sere leaves flitting in the dell 
7 scornfully, as they fell, 


* Deat. 
* * 


is Death, immutable.’ 
*% 


Was it sad fancy’s dreaming eyes, 

Or an answer to my sighs? 
Methought I saw a shadow rise, 
Slowly it pass’d into the gray, 

With mournful — half turn’d away ; 


And I heard a p 


e voice say, 


In tones beyond imaginings, 
As when the wind with tangled wings 
Is fluttering amid tuneful strings, 


‘The Living cannot know the Dead, 
But the Spirit that is fled 

In good things past is perfected: 
The bliss of life it felt before 
Thrills the Spirit o’er and o’er, 
Love increaseth more and more ; 


Never sorrow, never fear ; 
I am near thee, ever near, 
Wakeful, more than eye or ear; 


Sometime, dearest, we shall greet 

Each other in this valley sweet ; 

The Future and the Past shall meet ; 
Sometime, we shall linger o’er 

These ancient woods, this river-shore, 
These walks where I am found no more; 
Sometime, when the sun is low, 

We shall wander well I know, 

Where we two wander’d long ago.’ 


It ‘is a misfortune, common (or 
which ought to be common) to all 
reviewers of poetry, that the very 
poems which they are most desirous 
of praising are those which unlock 
the hidden fountains of the heart, 
on which it were at once profane and 
needless to write many words; for 
those whose hearts comprehend such 
a poem as this, will need no small 
trumpet of ours to set forth its 
simple melody, and tenderness, and 
truth; while on those who cannot 
comprehend it, any words of ours 
would be worse than wasted. 

But, in the meanwhile, happy is 
the man (even though he must buy 
the privilege too often by melan- 
choly and . sorrow) to whom, in 
such an age as this, the unseen world 
is a living anda human reality ; who 
can speak of it not merely at second- 


hand, as the school-books have bid 
him speak, but originally, and from 
the experiences of his own heart ; 
and who proves the earnestness and 
reality of those experiences by 


that very seeming vagueness (para- 
doxical as it may sound) which is, 
after all, only the reverence of one 
who knows how near, how awful, 
is the sanctuary of spirits, too well 
not to lay his hand upon his lips, 
and put his shoes from off his feet, 
for the place whereon he stands is 
holy ground. Hopes, hints, sur- 
mises, symbols, analogies, reverently 
and a touched, are the only 
language fit for such a subject ; and 
details, whenever they are attempted, 
produce only in the reader a suspi- 
cion of the author’s irreverence, if 
not of his insincerity. The method 
which both Mr. Frederick and Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson have mye is 
the only safe one. It is safer, even, 
and perhaps more orthodox and 
scriptural, to ‘impersonate’ Time 
and Space, Strength and Love, and 
even the Laws of Nature, as Mr. 
F. Tennyson does so often, than to 
give us any more Angel Worlds, 
which are but the dead skeletons of 
Dante's creations, without that awful 
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and living reality which they had in 
his mind ; or to fill children’s books, 
as the High Church party are doing 
now, with pictures and tales of 
certain winged hermaphrodites, in 
whom one cannot think (even by the 
extremest stretch of charity) that 
the writers or draughtsmen really 
believe, while one sees them ser- 
vilely copying Medieval forms, and 
intermingling them with the orna- 
ments of an extinct architecture, 
thus confessing naively to every one 
but themselves, that they accept the 
whole notion as an integral portion 
of a creed to which, if they be 
members of the Church of England, 
they cannot well belong, seeing that 
it was, happily for us, expelled both 
by law and by conscience at the 
Reformation. Really, we have far 
more sympathy with the method of 
»00r old Swedenborg, who, feeling 
Resthe enough, that if the spiritual 
world be eternal, its details must 
have as much analogy with those of 
the eighteenth century as it had with 
those of the fourteenth, deliberately 
put his angels into bag-wigs and silk 
smallelothes, and gave them laced 
coats and flowered waistcoats of 
symbolical colours and _ patterns. 
Eternal the spiritual world is, doubt- 
less, and as near to us now as it was 
to Dante. But perhaps the best 
method of showing that we know 
more about it than Dante, is to talk 
as if we knew less. 

At all events, people now-a-days 
do not believe in angels. Even 
those who profess to accept the letter 
of their Bibles do not believe in them 
in any real sense, any more than they 
do in any practical one. They are 
glad to ignore them; glad to think 
that Protestantism, by forbidding 
the worship of angels, allows men 
to think and care nothing about 
them, as they cannot be proved to 
aid the ‘salvation of the soul’ after 
death. Those who do not accept 
their Bibles, in the meanwhile scout 
any belief in angels as Oriental, 
Rabbinist, and Neoplatonist. Be it 
so. We have yet to learn the fact 
that a given foolish person or per- 
sons have believed a thing to be 
true, proves that fact to be false. 
It is, however, rather strange that 
a generation which professes to be 
the adoring and implicit disciple of 
Bacon, should scout, @ priori, the 
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notion that other spiritual beings 
beside ourselves inhabit the uni- 
verse, and are intimately con- 
nected with the phenomena of na- 
ture. Bacon, we had thought, was 
the philosopher who proclaimed to 
men the great truth, that man can- 
not rightly perceive even physical 
facts, till he has utterly given up 
trusting to the testimony of his 
senses. Bacon’s philosophy will at 
least assert that it is impossible to 
deny the existence of such beings, 
because they are impalpable to our 
eyes and ears. The day may come 
when developments of his philoso- 
phy may make their existence a 
philosophie puff, and justify those 
old Scriptures, in their assertion, 
that there exist around us unseen 
personal beings, under the same 
moral laws as the human race. Be- 
lief in the existence of such is, as a 
fact, and always has been, far too 
widely and too deeply spread among 
mankind to be neglected, as a fair 
subject of induction, by any one 
who professes to be a disciple of 
Bacon, save, of course, by those who 
have settled beforehand, in their 
own minds, what facts exist as ma- 
terials for induction and what do 
not, and who use his name as a 
mere stalking-horse for their own 
rhetoric or their own materialism. 
Such, whether railway essayists or 
medica! disciples of Oken, may go 
their own way ; in the meonnieiin 
fact will go its own, and science, as 
long as it remains Baconian, follow 
fact, with results probably some- 
what unexpected by this self-confi- 
dent generation. 

True, all which the Seriptures say 
of these ‘angelic’ persons is most 
vague and fragmentary; it would 
be shadowy, were it not that the 
Scriptures seem always to place 
them under the same moral law 
with the human race, and thereby 
make us feel them to be, in the 
deepest sense, our brothers. But 
the Scriptures also represent them 
as connected, in some mysterious 
way, with those powers and pheno- 
mena of nature which are the realm 
of poetry, as well as of science; nay, 
even as sometimes identical with 
them, if we are to take literally, as 
we ought to take, St. Paul's curious 
conversion of David's words: ‘He 
maketh the winds his angels, and 
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flames of fire his ministers,’ into, 
*He maketh his angels winds, and 
his ministers flames of fire :’ a con- 
version as necessary for the sound- 
ness of St. Paul’s argument, in the 
first chapter of the Hebrews, as the 
original proposition is for that of 
David, in his psalm. 

And, indeed, without some such 
belief, some such liberty of assert- 
ing that the unseen exists every- 
where beneath the seen, the moral 
beneath the material, and persons 
beneath that which seems, to our 
senses, impersonal, we may perha 
say lofty poetry is and ever will be 
impossible. That belief and that 
liberty, of which the ‘celestial ma- 
chinery’ and the figure ‘impersona- 
tion’ of Camoéns or Pope, is the 
dead counterfeit (while it bears wit- 
ness, by being a confessed require- 
ment of art, to the necessity of that 
which it only apes), has been the 
very foundation of all great poetry, 
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from the old Hindoos and Homerists, 
down to our Elizabethans and Mil- 
ton. Withso large and so unbroken 
an experience, we have surely some 
right to say that, unless that faith 
revive, in some form or other, a 
really human and really divine 
school of poetry will not revive 
among us; and to welcome thank- 
fully any writers, who, like the two 
Mr. Tennysons, give us glimpses of 
the unseen world, of such a form, 
that, instead of having, in order to 
appreciate them, to go back to the 
stand-point of Popery or Puritan- 
ism, we can harmonise them with 
what we know already of man, of 
acience, of the universe, and of God; 
even though that form should be 
merely that of an impersonation as 
bold as that with which Mr. F. 
Tennyson sings of the dying year, 
in the beautiful stanzas with which 
we conclude :— 


At midnight rose a mighty Wind, and spread 
Like Lamentation over Land and Sea, 
It seem’d a mournful Voice that said to me— 
‘ Time sorroweth, and will not be comforted, 
Because his youngest born is dead, is dead! 
His diadem of golden-linked Hours 
Ts fallen to the dust, and all its flowers 
Are seatter’'d—mourn ye for that lovely Head! 


*T saw the Giant stand with folded wings 
At noon of Night, upon the River-shore, 
Hard by the tumult where the Torrent flings 
Its waters seaward, that are seen no more ; 
T watched the Spectre sailing swiftly down 
Tnto the Ocean, without robes or crown— 


* He was a Conqueror terrible and strong 
Tn Life—and he is beautiful in Death ; 
He was a Poet with harmonious breath ; 

He was a Lover with a charming tongue; 

His festal nights, his triumphs and his songs, 
Mourn ye—his beauty to the Deep descended ; 
Tlis very tears are sweeter, being ended, 

Than aught that to Futurity belongs. 

‘ Futurity is dark, the Past is dim: 

He was the fairest out of all his race ; 

In strength and glory none were like to him, 

Mourn—for to-day ye saw him face to face ; 
And let us sing a dirge about his grave, 

And speak good words of one we cannot save !” 
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GERMANY, GREECE, AND THE SCANDINAVIAN POWERS 
IN REFERENCE TO RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


_ that England and France 
have taken the first step in right 
earnest, and have thus given prac- 
tical pledges of their sincerity and 
determination in striking simulta- 
neously a vigorous blow, it becomes 
important to know what will be the 
conduct and policy of the other 
powers of Europe in reference to 
the war in which we are engaged. 
The most important and the most 
werful of the states of Germany 
is Austria, and although during the 
last six years attempts have been 
made to depreciate the resources, 
material and moral, of this empire, 
et have these attempts been singu- 
arly unsuccessful. It is impossible 
for any one, however little disposed 
to speak favourably of the Austrian 
system, to have travelled through 
the country without being struck by 
the large resources of an empire 
which only requires to be better 
governed and more ably adminis- 
tered to become amongst the most 
owerful of European kingdoms. 
in the years 1848, 1849, and 1850, 
we heard much in platform speeches, 
and read a great deal too much in 
the morning papers, of the differ- 
ences of race among the Austrian 
populations; but the speakers and 
essayists who then dwelt on these 
ethnographical differences never 
seemed to take any account at all of 
the great uniformity and homoge- 
neity of religious belief. The Roman- 
Catholic faith which the reigning 
family professes, is also the religious 
belief of the immense majority of 
the people. This is a bond of cohe- 
sion call of strength which has not 
been sufficiently considered by pub- 
licists, who write in hot speed, and 
who are forced by the exigencies of 
the hour to pronounce opinions 
hastily adopted, and too often arrived 
at without sufficient consideration. 
Twenty-five millions of Austrians 
are faithful and devoted, if not ver 
intelligent, members of the Church 
of Rome: and, indeed, it is only in 
Gallicia, in Transylvania, and the 
military frontiers, that the Roman- 
Catholic is not the dominant reli- 
gion. For more than three centuries, 
and down to the years 1848-49, the 


ower, resources, and military capa- 

ilities of the Austrian empire have 
never been questioned by serious 
and authoritative political writers. 
That these resources were rashly 

uestioned in 1848, it would not be 

ifficult to prove. Austria was, no 
doubt, unfortunate in many of her 
wars, and, in more modern times, in 
the seven years’ war; but these 
misfortunes arose rather from de- 
fects in the civil and military organ- 
ization of the country, than from any 
absence of a martial spirit among her 
population. It is not every day or 
every century that such a com- 
mander arises as the great Frederick 
of Prussia, but the sacrifices in men 
and money made by Austria to resist 
the warrior king and philosopher of 
Sans Souci, must ever attest the 
productive power and patriotism of 
the country. It may be said, that 
Austria was again unfortunate in 
1797 and 1799, and that the Treaties 
of Campo Formio and Lunéville 
afford abundant evidence of her 
weakness. But it may be answered, 
that the generals of the French 
Republic, in introducing a new 
system of war, and of tactics alto- 
gether, destroyed the old landmarks, 
and deprived Austrian generals— 
forced to appeal to the Aulic Council 
of Vienna for instructions—of any 
chance or hope of victory. What 
Frederick was in 1763, Napoleon 
Buonaparte was in 1799; and the 
peace of Lunéville may be cited as 
the pendant to the peace of Hu- 
bertsburgh. To conclude from 
these events, or the rapid succession 
of disasters that ended in the peace 
of Presburgh, in 1805, that Austria 
is deficient in military talent, or re- 
sources, or martial spirit, would be 
unjust and most inconsequential. 
Place a Frederick of Prussia on the 
throne of the Cesars, and a Wel- 
lington, a Buonaparte,a Massena, a 
Davoust, or a Soult, at the head of 
the Austrian armies, and it would be 
soon seen what great things the heavy 
Austrian soldier is capable of accom- 
plishing under a better system, and 
more competent leading. Whatever 
may have been the conduct of the 
court and Emperor of Austria in 








1809, the Austrian people, not- 
withstanding their “gross, coarse, 
and somewhat crapulous natures, 
gave proofs of the most heroic con- 
stancy and devotion; and the deci- 
sionand bravery the Austrian troops 
exhibited at the battle of Leipsic, 
are well remembered by the few sur- 
vivors of that sanguinary struggle 
still in the land of the living. Let 
it be remembered, too, that after the 
Treaty of Vienna, Austria exercised 
a civil as wellas a military influence, 
and, by the labours of Metternich, 
Buol Schauenstein, Bellinghausen, 
and Gentz, succeeded in imposing 
her views and system on the conti- 
nental powers. At the congresses 
of Troppau, Laybach, and Verona, 
Austria played a principal part ; and 
it was the troops of Austria that 
established the ancient order of 
things in Naples and Piedmont in 
1822. We are not here counte- 
nancing or approving of this Holy 
Alliance system; we are merely 
referring to historical facts to prove 
that Austria possessed the military 
power as well as the fixed will to 
carry out her system. After the 
French Revolution of 1830, the 
Emperor Francis, notwithstandin 
the sorry financial position in which 
the empire was placed, was enabled 
to considerably increase his arma- 
ments, and to repress the insur- 
rectionary movements which took 

lace at Modena in 1831, and at 

arma and the states of the Church 
in 1832. 

The death of the old Emperor 
Francis, which took place on the 
2nd March, 1835, did not alter the 
political system of Austria. Stare 
super vias antiquas has ever been 
the motto of the Empire, and Fer- 
dinand the First, in this respect, 
followed the policy of his father, 
He declared, on his accession to 
the throne, his determination to 
walk in the footsteps of the late Em- 
peror Francis. Whilst none of 
the old servants of the monarchy 
were displaced, notable improve- 
ments were introduced in some de- 
partments, and more especially in 
the administration of justice. The 
old alliances of the monarchy with 
the two sovereigns of the north 
were knit closer together by the 
personal interview that took place 
at Téplitz in 1835, between Ferdi- 
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nand, Frederick William of Prussia, 
and the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 
For five a antecedently, in other 
words from the events of July, 
1830, it had become manifest to the 
most calm observers, that the po- 
licy of Austria had exhibited more 
and more of a leaning towards Rus- 
sia ; and this tendency was increased 
rather than diminished by the per- 
fect understanding then existing be- 
tween England and France. 

The insurrection that took place 
at Cracow, in 1846, and was 
put down by an Austrian army, 
more firmly united the policy of 
Ferdinand and Nicholas. The Em- 
peror of Russia felt that the insur- 
rection at Cracow, if unsuppressed, 
would extend to his own Polish 
provinces. He therefore rejoiced 
in the extinction of the last spark 
of Cracovian independence by Aus- 
tria; and the Northern Powers 
agreed, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of England, to confiscate 
the independence of Cracow to the 
profit of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and to incorporate the territory of 
a free city with the hereditary im- 
perial Austrian states. What Rus- 
sia had done in reference to War- 
saw in 1831, Austria effected in 
reference to Cracow in 1846. Ac- 
complices in a common crime, they 
sustained and supported each other 
in profiting by their common wrong. 
Within little more than eighteen 
months of the absorption of the 
free city, the news of the French 
Revolution of 1848 was received at 
Vienna. Its rebound was terribly 
felt evenin Beotian Austria. A fa- 
vourite minister, who had reigned 
supreme and uncontested for five- 
and-thirty years, was obliged to fly 
for his life, and what was at first a 
mere street riot, became in the end 
arevolution. This is not the place 
to describe the disquietude in Hohe. 
mia, the insurrection of Hungary, 
and in Vienna the abdication of 
Ferdinand, or the accession of his 
nephew, the present Emperor. Suf- 
fice it, however, to say, that that 
accession was nearly contemporary 
with the offer of Russia to place her 
troops at the service of Austria for 
the purpose of putting down the 
Hungarians. That task effected, 
not without difficulty and after 
a long struggle, placed Austria 
3B 
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under weighty obligations to Russia 
—obligations, the inconvenience and 
onerousness of which wereacutely felt 
by the late minister, M. de Schwart- 
zenberg. The monarch and the 
minister, both high-spirited men, 
keenly felt the position of depend- 
ence and subordination in which 
their fatherland stood towards Ni- 
cholas of Russia. There is reason 
indeed to believe that vexation 
and grief, arising out of the com- 
lications of the Russian inter- 
erence, had no small effect in not 
merely embittering, but in abridg- 
ing, the existence of Felix de 
Schwartzenberg. As to the monarch, 
then in the hey-day of youth (for 
he ascended the throne in his nine- 
teenth year), it cannot be supposed 
that ordinary affairs of state affected 
him very deeply. But young as he 
then was, the imperious exigencies 
of Russia, it is believed, seriously 
wounded his pride and offended his 
dignity. His instincts, like the in- 


stincts of youth in general, were 
generous and well-intentioned; and 
there is reason to believe that the 
policy of his Cabinet would not have 


een so reactionary but for the 
peonptings and interference of 
Russia. True, Schwartzenberg, as 
well as the Emperor, felt that the 
revolutionary spirit must be put 
down: but it is questionable whether 
the constitution voted by the Diet 
of Kremsier, at first suspended and 
ultimately suppressed, would have 
altogether becn obliterated, if it had 
not been for the extravagancies of 
the ultra-democratic party on one 
side, and the mtrigues and maneu- 
vres of Russia on the other. Not- 
withstanding all the blood shed in 
1848 and 1849, the position of the 
mass in Austria is now little better 
than it was in 1846 and 1847. 
Every vestige of anything like con- 
stitutional government has vanished, 
and though some ameliorations have 
been introduced in administration, 
and certain concessions have been 
made recently on the Emperor's 
marriage, yet there is very nearly 
the same immobility that prevailed 
during the administration of Met- 
ternich. In the present state of 
Europe, with the Facilities of com- 
munication that exist with England, 
France, and Belgium, such a state 
of things cannot endure; and for- 
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tunate indeed for Austria it will 
be, if the revelations made in the 
Secret Correspondence between Sir 
Hamilton Seymour and Count Nes- 
selrode, shall have the effect of alto- 
gether weaning Austria from the 
Russian alliance. It must be plain 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph that 
his brother Emperor looked on him 
as a mere instrument of his will, 
whom he might move at pleasure 
either for his amusement or his in- 
terest. The publication of this fact 
to Europe must have stung the 
young Austrian Emperor to the 

uick; and if from no better mo- 
tive, at least from wounded vanity, 
must have given him a feeling of 
repulsion and disgust. Let us hope 
that public duties and obligations 
have since added their united weight 
to private feelings, and that the 
power of Austria will be ranged, in 
the great struggle already com- 
menced, on the side of England and 
France. In the days of his one 
prime, Metternich always leaned 
towards an English alliance; and 
there are some men in the Austrian 
Cabinet now, of really strong minds 
and moderately liberal opinions, 
who desire the improvement of their 
country, and to see her emanci- 
pated from the disastrous influence 
of Russia. Such are the Bachs, 
the Kraus, and the Buol Schauen- 
steins. There are also, it cannot be 
denied, in high places, men like 
Ficquelmont, and generals like 
Schlick, devoted to the Russian sys- 
tem and alliance; but any public 
opinion there is in the Empire, 
is opposed to the views of this 
party. 

Even among the officers of the 
army, among whom Russia counts 
many partisans, it should be men- 
tioned that the majority of the young 
desire to see Austria taking her 

roper place with the Western 
*owers. It should also be remem- 
bered that the greater number of the 
young students who took part in 
the events of 1848, are now arrived 
at the age of manhood ; and, in their 
respective walks of life, have oppor- 
tunities of stimulating and pn. vl 
their countrymen. The opinion of 
most reflectmg and observant per- 
sons now is, that although Austria 
will as long as possible temporize, 
and refuse to doce herself openly 
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on one side or the other, yet that 
circumstances and events must at no 
distant day—perhaps before these 
lines meet the reader’s eye—compel 
her to take her station by the side 
of England and France. However 
sore the Emperor Francis Joseph 
may feel as a man, yet it can be well 
understood that he does not choose 
to commit himself as an Emperor 
and his country against his brother 
otentate till the very last moment. 
he visit of the Duke of Cambridge 
to Vienna, will no doubt have had 
its effect on the mind of the Emperor; 
and the first brilliant successes of 
the allied armies will cause Austria 
to be much more demonstrative than 
she has hitherto been. Any holding 
back, anysecret understanding with 
Russia, must inevitably imperil the 
Austrian possessions in Lombardy 
and in Hungary. No three men in 
Europe are more anxious for Austria 
to declare herself Russian than 
Mazzini, Kossuth, and Ledru Rollin. 
For the Emperor to take this course, 
would be effectually to play into the 
hands of the republicans and revo- 
lutionary party throughout Europe. 
We confess we expect no heroic 
virtue from the Austrian Emperor, 
ministers, or people, but the dictates 
of prudence, if no higher or nobler 
motive, ought to induce Francis 
Joseph to ally himself with civiliza- 
tion against the progress of barba- 
rism. It may not be unnecessary 
here to state that the Austrian army 
is numerous, well equipped, and 
well instructed, but that the finances 
and credit of the kingdom are not 
in the most flourishing condition. 
Should Francis Joseph make com- 
mon cause with France and England, 
the credit of the empire might be 
in a great degree restored. Should 
he, on the contrary, unite his for- 
tunes with those of Russia, financial 
and other embarrassments are sure 
to follow the first military disaster. 
Next in importance to Austria 
among the German states is Prussia. 
It cannot be denied that Prussia is 
much more of a German power than 
Austria. By the means of her uni- 
versities, Prussia has for more than 
half a century placed herself at the 
hea’ of the science and literature of 
Germany. Ever since the time of 
the Great Frederick, indeed, when 
Berlin became the head-quarters of 
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enlightened men expelled from Ro- 
man-Catholic countries, there has 
reigned a certain freedom of inquiry 
and opinion on the banks of the 
Spree, which has not been allowed 
to obtain on the banks of the 
Danube. Everything in the shape 
of mind is still and stagnant in 
Austria, while there is considerable 
literary movement and mobility 
in Prussia. Prussia is also the 
centre of the material interests of 
five-sixths of the German popula- 
tion, and by hersystem of customs’ 
unions and Zollverein, has donemuch 
for the benefit and commercial ad- 
vantage of Germany. The govern- 
ment, though not based on a popular 
foundation, is yet much more liberal 
in its forms, more oper and less 
obscurantist than the government of 
Austria. There is in it, no doubt, 
a great deal too much of the spirit 
of routine, of bureaucracy and of 
clerkship; but it is withal an intelli- 
gent clerkship, not refusing the aids 
and lights derived from inquiry and 
reason. The system of administra- 
tion, though far too technical and, 
if we may so speak, regimental, is 
nevertheless the most active and 
enlightened of Germany. If Aus- 
tria is in the south the protector 
and head of the Roman - Catholic 
faith, and is thus the representative 
of a stand-still system based on the 
traditions of the past, Prussia on 
the other hand is at the head of the 
Reformed religion, and the commu- 
nicants of the Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Evangelical Churches in Ger- 
many are far better instructed and 
more intelligent than the generality 
of Roman-Catholics. The mass of 
the population in Prussia, indeed, 
whether civil or military, is particu- 
larly well educated, and from its 
industrious, calm,and orderly habits, 
is worthy of the largest measure of 
civil liberty. The King of Prussia 
has had of late years three or four 
golden opportunities afforded to him 
of playing a great and glorious part; 
but these fair occasions of distin- 
guishing himself he has singularly 
misused and abused. 

Frederick William the Fourth is 
indeed a strange compound. Born in 
1795, and brought up under the eye 
and superintendence of his mother, 
the beautiful and amiable Queen 
Louisa (of the House of Mecklen- 
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burgh Strelitz), he early gave indi- 
cations that he partook of the grand, 
generous, and noble nature of the 
beautifuland unhappy Queen. Placed 
under the care of Ancillon for litera- 
ture, and of Scharnhorst for military 
science, the young prince studied 
law under Savigny and Ritter, while 
Schinkel and Rauch developed his 
talent for the arts. The elementary 
studies and education of the Prince 
were interrupted by the catastrophe 
of Jena, and his later education by 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. 
Incomplete and unfinished as his 
culture was, he joined the army, 
nevertheless imbued with a taste for 
literature and the arts, a taste which 
to this day he has never lost. 
But allied with these happier ten- 
dencies minute observers of human 
character remarked that Frederick 
William was of an unstable nature, 
uncertain and changeful to a degree. 
AsCrown Prince in the twenty years 
between 1820 and his accession in 
1840, he afforded unmistakeable 
evidence of this most capricious 
instability. Nor did the partial 
amnesty which he granted in 1840 
to certain persons condemned for 
political offences, or the restoration 
to their chairs of some professors, 
destroy the impression of his un- 
steadiness, if not of his insincerity. 
It was answered by the admirers of 
the King, that the appointments of 
Boyen and Eichorn to the ministry, 
and his friendship for Schlegel, Tieck, 
Cornelius, &c. attested the sincerity 
and straightforwardness of Frede- 
rick; but the critics rejoined that 
there was uniformly a sort of hazy 
mysticism in the monarch’s language 
which rendered his meaning con- 
jectural. Never was this more ap- 
parent than in the April of 1847, 
when the King sounel the States- 
General of Prussia with feudal 
pomp and magnificence. In the 
discourse delivered on this occasion 
there were the vaguest aspirations 
for a brilliant future, combined with 
panegyrics on the wisdom of the 
past. - In reference to a constitu- 
tion, the King then declared that 
he ‘would never allow that a writ- 
ten paper should intervene to play 
the part of a second Providence 
between him and heaven.’ Decla- 
rations and speeches of this kind 
afford a key and interpretation to 
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the conduct of the King from 1848 
to the present day. His Majesty 
has never gone frankly and unre- 
servedly with any party, nor seemed 
to bestow implicit confidence in an 
individual without withdrawing it 
sooner or later. The King of 
Prussia, in truth, is one who never 
takes a step in advance without 
allowing to himself sufficient mar- 
gin to take, if need be, two steps in 
retreat. These are the circum- 
stances that cause friends and ene- 
mies to be alike mistrustful of him, 
—for how is it possible not to be 
mistrustful of a man who never 
seems to know his own mind—who 
is perpetually oscillating from weak- 
ness, inconsistency or insincerity ? 
During the years 1848 and 1849, 
the King of Prussia countenanced 
and cherished every popular phan- 
tasy of the hour, more especially if 
it harmonized with his own scheme 
of personal aggrandisement and 
ambition. While popular enthu- 
siasm was at a white ook he was 
all for the people and popular rights ; 
but when it cooled down and sub- 
sided, he was ‘every inch a king,’ 
not being enabled to be Emperor of 
Germany, which was his great am- 
bition. The manner in which he 
treated Radcowitz is well known. 
At one period, and when he thought 
the general could serve his personal 
purposes, he took him to his bosom, 
embraced him with affection, and 
called him his trusted and loved 
friend. When, however, Radcowitz 
has served his purpose, he discarded 
him like an old glove, and gave his 
confidence to other instruments. 
Antecedently to 1842, when the 
King of Prussia came to England, 
his Majesty had frequent interviews 
with his Siete the Em- 
peror of Russia, and was supposed, 
and with reason, to be the mere 
instrument and humble servant of 
Nicholas. From the manner in 
which he expressed himself in Lon- 
don, however, on the occasion when 
he stood god-father to the Prince of 
Wales, itwas believed that Frederick 
William had become a late convert 
to constitutional government. He 
had not returned half a month to 
Berlin, however, when it was found 
that his notions were still of that 
mystical and more than half Mus- 
covite kind, which are far from 
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agreeable to the majority of his 
subjects. It can, then, be no 
marvel to any one that, during the 
complication of the Russo-Turkish 
question, the conduct of the Prus- 
sian monarch has been the very 
reverse of open or straightforward. 
During the negotiations in the au- 
tumn and winter of the past year, 
His Majesty played throughout the 
game of iis bsodhendiclen, the Em- 
peror of Russia. It is to Russian 

licy he has sacrificed Pourtales, 

unsen, and latterly General Bonin 
and M. Von-Usedom. It was the 
predominance of Russian policy 
that ruined the hopes and health, 
and finally broke the heart and 
spirit of Radecowitz. It is the pre- 

ominance of the same policy 
which has deprived the king’s bro- 
ther of the governorship of the 
Rhenane provinces, that has led 
to the favour of Waldersee, and 
has rendered the Russian ambassa- 
dors, Meyendorff and Budberg, in 
succession, all-powerful at Berlin. 
It is Russian policy that inspires 
the articles of the Kreuz-Zeitung, 
and that impels the silly king to 
dispense with the services of every 
man supposed to be favourable to an 
alliance with England and France. 
In pursuing such a course as this, 
it cannot be denied that the King 
of Prussia incurs a very great risk. 
Most decidedly he runs counter to 
the opinions of the majority of his 
subjects, of all classes—even of the 
army, on whom the salvation of the 
country depends. Though many of 
the che officers of high rank, and 
some very few of the younger, have 
Russian tendencies, yet the immense 
body of the army — and it is an 
educated and intelligent army—en- 
tirely sympathize with the Western 
Powers. 

There are few soldiers or civilians 
in the state of any intelligence who 
do not blush to find Prussia the 
servile satellite of Russia. The 
noble words recently uttered by 
Herr Von Vincke have found an 
echo in every heart. The old re- 
member that in the war of liberation 
Prussia had a public opinion, and 
that in 1813 even the gentler sex 
flung their ornaments into the 
public exchequer to augment the 
public finances, receiving in return 
@ simple iron cross, on which were 
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inscribed the words—‘ Gab Ich gold 
Sur eisen.’ If this was done to pre- 
serve the soil of Prussia from a 
predominating French influencetwo 
and forty years ago, why should 
not a similar feeling be evoked in 
1854 in reference to Russia? Wil- 
fully blind, indeed, must the mon- 
arch be, if he does not perceive that 
he runs the greatest risk in playing 
into the hands of Nicholas. His 
own equivocal and indefensible con- 
duct in this regard will now cause 
a French camp, composed of from 
60,000 to 100,000 men, to be pitched 
within a few days’ march of his 
frontier. AF endl army, under such 
circumstances, is an unpleasant and 
dangerous, even though not actually 
an aggressive, neighbour. Should 
the King not change his opinions 
and course of conduct within a few 
weeks, very grave complications 
must be the consequence, affectin 
probably not merely his own domi- 
nions, but any of those princes of 
Germany who make common cause 
with Russia. 

It may be answered that the 
Austro-Prussian treaty provides for 
every contingency. Having care- 
fully looked at this document, we 
confess the only intelligible thing 
we can find in it is that the Em- 

eror of Austria and the King of 

russia have reciprocally guaranteed 
to each other the possession of their 
German territories, and agree to 
united action for their common de- 
fence against aggression. It is only 
when Austria shall have required 
Russia to suspend her war against 
Turkey, and to evacuate the Princi- 
palities, that either Austria or Prus- 
siaare bound tomove ortoarm. To 
offensive warlike action they are not 
at all bound till Russia proceeds to 
incorporate the Principalities, or to 
pass the Balkan. The provisions of 
such an equivocal treaty are not 
worth much. It is plain both Ger- 
man Courts are playing a watching 
and expectative policy, and that they 
are not unwilling even to afford to 
Russia an opportunity of colourably 
complying with their conditions in 
order more effectively to enable 
Nicholas to delay the triumphant 
progress of the Western Powers. 

Among the minor courts supposed 
to have Russian sympathies, the 
court of Bavaria stands in the fore- 
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ound. The King, Maximilian II., 
who succeeded his father in March 
1848,) has married a cousin of the 
King of Prussia, and is the bro- 
ther of Otho of Greece, the feeble 
and vicious instrument of Russia. 
Though the present King of Bavaria 
has not committed the escapades of 
his father (the aan: Louis, 
whose follies with Lola Montes 
are still remembered), yet he has 
shown a servility to Russia 
which the old monarch never exhi- 
bited, and has disbursed on his own 
eourt and family resources which 
his father dedicated to the arts. 
Albeit the Bavarians are a passive 
and almost Beeotian race, yet, like all 
honest, well-disposed Germans, they 
entertain a hatred of the Russian 
system, and desire to see Germany 
linked with the nations of the West. 
Rhenish Bavaria, the capital Mu- 
nich, as well as the old cities of 
Augsburgh, Wurzburg, and Nu- 
remburg, have no Russian predilec- 
tions. eir wishes go with, and 
their interests lie in, the union and 
success of England and France. 
We have not much space left to 
us to dwell at any length on Greece. 
But we may remark that, from the 
_ of the reign of Peter the 
reat, the ambitious and turbulent 
among the Greek leaders have ever 
been more in the habit of seeking 
to push their own personal fortunes, 
than desirous of forwarding the in- 
terests of their country. Selfishness, 
instead of patriotism, has generally 
nerved them to action; and this is 
among the chief reasons why politi- 
cal and military adventurers among 
the natives have looked to Russia 
as a patron and protector. The Em- 
press Catherine, in increasing in 
every way her influence in Greece, 
only followed out the policy of the 
Czar Peter, as the Russian Court 
now follows out the policy of 1768. 
In 1768, when the Porte declared 
war against the Czar, with a view to 
prevent the execution of Russian 
preioate, the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
urg had recourse, as now, to every 
means to drive the Greeks to insur- 
rection. The risings in Greece in 
1770, as now, were owing to Mus- 
covite gold. In 1770, as in 1792, 
at the peace of Jassy, the Greek 
instruments of Russia were in the 
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during the long progress. of civil 
war and troubles in Greece, elevated 
and brilliant characters appeared, 
like the Maurocordatos, the Ypsi- 
lantis, the Rhigas, the Miaulis, and 
other men, who excited and justified 
the enthusiasm of the Byrons, the 
Douglas Kinnairds, the» Eynards, 
and the Chateaubriands of four-and- 
thirty years ago. But though ow- 
ing to the self-sacrifice and noble 
conduct of a few patriotic. Greeks, 
a loan of 800,000/. was concluded 
in London im favour of the cause 
of Greek independence in 1824, yet 
as soon as this money was in course 
of being expended for the objects 
proposed, strife and discord broke 
out amongst the Greek chiefs; and 
two of the Englishmen capable 
of rendering the cause the great- 
est services (we allude to Lord 
Cochrane and Sir Richard Church) 
were forced, from the jealousy of the 
natives, fomented by the Russians, 
to leave the country. A few years 
after this we, in conjunction with 
France and Russia, constituted the 
Greek kingdom, the throne of which 
was accepted by Otho, son of the 
abdicated, and brother of the reign- 
ing, King of Bavaria; but this 
experiment, first under a regency 
in 1833, and subsequently as a 
distinct and independent govern- 
ment, has been a total failure. 
A pupil of Schelling, Thiersch, 
and Oecttl—carefully and even 
solidly educated in Germany and 
in Italy, Otho’s is nevertheless a 
nature which seems to have been 
incapable of improvement. Able and 
honourable men from Germany, 
as Armansperg and de Maurer, 
mee him to his new king- 
dom, with a view to aid him by 
their prudent counsels and mature 
experience; but, whether as regent 
or monarch, his reign has been 
equally disastrous. His government 
as a king, has been wilful, arbi- 
trary, oak corrupt, distinguished by 
artifice, dissimulation, and trickiness. 
Unquestionably, there is immense 
difficulty in governing a nation such 
as Greece, on a system and prin- 
ciples derived from more doiland 
states, but the King has never fairly 
and honestly set himself to the task ; 
his object having been from the 
commencement to set party against 
party, and chief against chief, 
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thus making constitutional govern- 
ment ‘a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare.’ It were a difficult, perha 
an impossible, task, to completely 
regenerate such a country as Greece, 
and to give to it elements of wealth 
and gréatness. But it was within 
the power of Otho to have abstained 
from debasing and corrupting 9 
country long the prey of rival fac- 
tions and hard-taskmasters, by lar- 
gesses and bribes unsparingly held 
out to the manager or minister wil- 
ling to govern on such a nefarious 
system. It is unquestionable, and 
may be urged somewhat in mitiga- 
tion of Otho’s errors, that Greece, 
in the ten years between 1838 and 
1848, was too often the theatre on 
which the representatives of the 
three protecting powers battled and 
intrigued for predominance. The 
monarch might, however, have 
watched the game without taking 
part in it, or becoming a partisan of 
this or that rival interest. 

When the French Revolution of 
1848 put an end in a great measure 
to the rivalries between England 
and France, the field lay open to 
Russia, and that unscrupulous 
power took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity with zeal and adroitness. 
Persiani and Paparigopulous have 
since sedulously intrigued in Rus- 
sian interests, and the consequence 
is that there is scarcely a nook or 
corner in Greece in which there are 
not Russian intriguers and propa- 
gandists, endeavouring to inflame 
the old feud between Turk and 
Greek, with a view to subserve 
Russian interests. In the insur- 
rection in Epirus, in the troubles at 
Pera, the finger of Russia may be 
traced as distinctly as a wounded 
Palikar may be traced by his blood. 
These intrigues cannot be tolerated, 
and if the King of Greece endures or 
encourages them, it stands to rea- 
son England and France must take 
measures to occupy his kingdom and 
to prevent Greece from being made 
the foeus of hostile operation against 
Turkey in the interests of Russia. 
Such a proceeding might well be 
deprecated if the Greek monarchy 
had accomplished the great ends of 
its institution—if it had rendered 
the Greek people peaceful, pros- 

rous, or free—if it had rendered 
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of government, administration, or 
finance superior to Mohammedan 
Turkey. But, though propped up 
and supported by three European 

wers, and aided by a loan, the 

ingdom of Greece, after more than 
twenty years’ existence, is at this 
moment a bye-word and a reproach 
to the whole of Europe. Lawless- 
ness, brigandage, intrigue, and a 
wide-spreading corruption, are the 
characteristics of the country. 
Neither the wealth or the population 
of the kingdom have increased ; jus- 
tice is imperfectly or corruptly ad- 
ministered ; taxation is increasing 
and unequally distributed ; and the 
finances of the country are in a state 
of dilapidation. It cannot, then, 
be tolerated that a kingdom of this 
kind which endures in a state of 
ehronie anarchy, and which has 
fulfilled no one of the purposes for 
which it was called into existence, 
shall be allowed to frustrate, as 
far as in it lies, the policy of two 
of the great powers that called it 
into being, and endowed it with 
vitality. 

During the autumn of the past 
year, great efforts were made by 
eertain wealthy Greek merchants in 
the City of London, some of them 
in Russian interest, and employing 
scribes in Russian interest, and by a 
considerable number of Greek mull- 
owners and warehousemen at Man- 
chester, to excite a feeling, not 
merely in favour of Greece as a 
kingdom, but for the Greeks in- 
habiting Constantinople. These 
efforts wholly failed, not because 
there is any disposition or desire on 
the part of the people of England 
to keep down or crush the Greek 
race, but because it was felt that 
in giving any extension to the Greek 
kingdom, or showing any particular 
favour to the Greek population set- 
tled in rkey, we should be in 
reality strengthening the hands of 
Russia, and weakening the power of 
Turkey. It is now generally felt 
that the Greeks at Constantinople 
have enjoyed more unrestricted 
liberty, and possess greater opportu- 
nities of pushing their fortunes, than 
they have ever done in the kingdom 
of Greece. Some of the Greek 
merchants and traders at Constan- 
tinople are among the wealthiest 
dealers in Turkey. They enjoy, 
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unlike rich men in the kingdom of 
Otho, their property in perfect 
security, unawed by Palikari, and 
unharmed by brigands; and it is 
only Russian scribes and agents who 
maintain they are in any wise op- 
pressed or mulcted. The Greek, 
everywhere, is a subtle, ingenious, 
and clever fellow; self-seeking, sup- 
ple, close-fisted, and double-dealing,. 
and perfectly capable of taking his 
own part. If, contented with their 
thriving position and material pro- 
sperity in Turkey, the Greeks abstain 
from subserving Russian political 
intrigues, they are sure to remain 
unmolested in the dominions of the 
Sultan. If, on the contrary, they 
busy themselves with Russian poli- 
tics, and become active as Russian 
partisans, the Divan would be ne- 
glectful of the very first law of 
nature —the law of self-preserva- 
tion —if it did not seek to rid the 
Turkish soil of their presence. 
Could the English people see their 
way to any chance or prospect of 
an improving, prosperous, and pro- 
gressive kingdom of Greece, under 
the sway of Otho, Great Britain 


might makesacrifices forthe develop- 
ment of such a — constitutional 


state. But governed as Greece is 
now, and has been for some years, 
its soil is only likely to become the 
refuge of bands of pirates and rob- 
bers in the interest of Russia. Let 
any one read the correspondence 
between M. Paikos, the Minister of 
the King’s Household and of Foreign 
Affairs, and the British and French 
Ministers, Mr. Wyse and M. Forth 
Rouen, and the difficulty of main- 
taining diplomatic, and, in the present 
aspect of affairs, peaceful relations 
withsuchakingdom, andsogoverned, 
will appear to be almost impossible. 
We shall not be surprised to find the 
British and French ministers at any 
moment withdrawing from the soil 
of Greece, and the united fleets 
blockading her ports. Better obli- 
terate and raze out Greece from the 
map of Europe, than allow that king- 
dom to be the arsenal of Russia to be 
used against England, France, and 
Turkey. If Russia can besuccessfully 
resisted, and Turkey preserved, with- 
out blotting out the new kingdom of 
Greece, every one in Western Europe 
will rejoice that it is so. But in any 
event there possibly must be a change 
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in the personnel of the government. 
It is scarcely impossible that Otho, 
so heinously misconducting himself 
and playing so treasonably into the 
hands of the arch enemy and distur- 
ber of Europe can be longer tole- 
rated, he: we enter into Royal re- 
cognizances to keep faith and loyalty. 
Either he must be removed, or he 
must give hostages and guarantees 
for his future good conduct. It must 
be admitted that the conduct of 
Austria as not been clear and 
straightforward in all these recent 
Greek intrigues and machinations. 
There ought to be neither ‘ kith nor 
kin’ in matters of statesmanship. 
It is no answer to say that the Em- 
eror of Austria, having married a 
Siemn of Bavaria, cannot act dis- 
courteously, still less hostilely, to a 
scion and son of that house. The 
interests involved in the Russo- 
Turkish question are infinitely too 
mighty to allow them to be im- 
a by any considerations arising 
rom family relationship. If Eng- 
land and France are obliged to take 
peomet and peremptory steps against 
Cing Otho, at least it must be admit- 
ted that he has not been unwarned. 
The two greatest and most civilized 
powers have presented menacing 
missives to the Greek government ; 
but in these notes Austria has not 
joined. Austrian protocolsat Vienna 
in November, in favour of Russia, 
and Austrianabstinencein April from 
all wholesome warnings to Greece, 
are significant facts. It should also 
be remembered that, at the very 
time the Greek King Otho was 
playing false to the Western Powers, 
chinas, the Greek Minister at Vien- 
na, was féted in an extraordinary 
manner by all the personages about 
the court, and that oo is now under- 
zoing the same féting process at 
erlin. ‘Straws thrown up show 
how the wind blows,’ and the state- 
ment of these facts may serve to in- 
dicate the animus of two among 
the German courts. We doubt 
whether, under any circumstances, 
Greece could be under a worse go- 
vernment than exists at present. 
A foreign occupation of her territory 
may save the Greek people from wild 
anarchy or the lesser evil of a mili- 
tary despotism. 
While the territory of Greece is 
kept tranquil by the presence of 
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English and French troops, it may 
bevery profitable toconsider whether 
it woul not be advisable to enlarge 
and strengthen that kingdom by the 
annexation of some of the adjacent 
Christian provinces of Turkey, and 
to compensate Turkey out of Rus- 
sian territories, formerly belonging 
to the Porte, on the Black Sea. 
Greece has never had the proper 
dimensions or frontier to constitute 
a self-sustaining kingdom, and, so 
soon as these are obtained, the Duke 
of Cambridge might be rewarded for 
his services in the war and for his 
truly soldierly conduct by being 
made King of Greece. 

We should then hear no more of 
Russian intrigues at the Court of 
Athens, nor would British interests 
and the European peace be put to 
hazard by any mischievous, half- 
witted minion of the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. 

We have spoken so recently on 
the state of feeling in Denmark and 
Sweden, that we have little to say in 
detail in reference either to the mon- 
archs or the people of those coun- 
tries.. Our admiral has been hailed 
with great enthusiasm, both at Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm; and though 
he at first was not received by 
Frederick VII., yet this error was 
repaired a few days afterwards by 
the Danish cael who atoned b 
elaborate courtesy for an error whic 
was the act of one or two individual 
ministers. On the King of Den- 
mark, however, it is known that 
little political reliance can be placed. 
He is wholly in the interests of 
Russia, so far as his own individual 
opinions and wishes are concerned; 
and two of his ministers, namely 
(Bluhme), the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Minister of Fi- 
nance (Sponneck), are corps et ame 
in Russian interests. he great 
mass of the Danish people and 
of the nobility also (with some 
considerable and influential ex- 
ceptions, however) are decidedly 
anti-Russian. But the feeling of 
the nation is so strong in favour of 
England and France, that the court 
and the country, more especially in 
the presence of the immense force in 
the Baltic, are entirelypowerless. The 
moment also an above blow is 
struck, both King and courtiers will 
range themselves du cété du plus 
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fort, and be, in appearance at least, 
if not in reality, as anti-Russian as 
the great body of the nation. It 
cannot be concealed that among the 
older Danish officers, who remem- 
ber the events of 1807, there is in 
the first moment of human weak- 
ness and passion, the small rem- 
nant of an angry feeling against 
England, but within ten minutes 
this subsides, and Danes are among 
the first to acknowledge the great 
obligations which the> causes of 
liberty and good government owe to 
the efforts of Great Britain. This 
latter genial and just feeling per- 
vades classes of no very exalted 
rank, for the Danish farmer, artisan, 
and tradesman is in general far 
better educated than classes of a like 
_ in this country. There is no 

ane of the middle class who does 
not acknowledge that it would be a 
calamity if, by the law of July 31, 
1853 (passed through the instru- 
mentality of Russian agents appear- 
ing as Danish ministers), Russia 
should ever succeed to the Danish 
crown. 

The people of Sweden and Nor- 
way are still more enthusiastic in 
the great cause of civilization and 
liberty than the people of Denmark. 
Sir Charles Napier was received with 
open arms by the people at Siock- 
holm, and most courteously at court. 
Day by day, till the fleet pro- 
ceeded high up the coast of Fin- 
land, it was visited by parties of 
Swedes and Norwegians, who were 
as enthusiastic in the cause as our 
own Jack Tars. Doubts have been 
hinted as to the disposition of King 
Oscar ; but whatever his real dispo- 
sition and leaning may be, events 
and the universal will of his people 
will force him to pronounce himself, 
sooner or later, in favour of the 
Western Powers. The sooner he so 

ronounces himself, the better for 
is own popularity and security ; 
the better also for the interests of 
his country, and of that Finland 
which may, sooner than many sup- 
se, be restored in its entirety to 
weden. 

As to the great delinquent, Ni- 
cholas, from all that we hear through 
Poland and Germany, it appears 
that he is now fully aware of the 
storm which he has raised about his 
own ears. Having sown the wind, 
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he may find to his cost that he can 
only reap the whirlwind. The mere 
serfs, Tchinovicks, and drunken and 
superstitious Papas of the country 
throw up their caps for the Em- 
peror; the army, acting under com- 
pulsion, ery out, ‘Great is God and 
the Czar!’ but the great proprietors 
and the commercial classes view the 
war with apprehension and dismay, 
well knowing that it must diminish 
their incomes, by putting an effectual 
stop to the commerce of Russia. 

s millions of men, however, are 
taught to worship the Emperor— 
are taught that they owe him an en- 
tire passive and unbounded obedi- 
ence, there is no such thing as a con- 
trolling public opinion to operate on 
the mind of Nicholas. 

We have now before us a Russian 
Catechism, prepared for the use of 
schools in Russia, and in it we find 
the following questions, which we 
translate literally — 


Q. How is the authority of the Em- 
peror to be considered in reference to 
the spirit of Christianity ? 

A. As proceeding immediately from 
God. 

Q. What duties does religion teach 

us, the humble subjects of his Majesty 


the Emperor of Russia, to practise to- 
wards him ? 

A. Worship, obedience, fidelity, the 
payment of taxes, service, love, and 
prayer, the whole being comprised in the 
words worship and service. 

Q. Wherein does this worship con- 
sist, and how should it be manifested ? 

A. By the most wnqualified reverence 
in words, gestures, demeanour, thoughts, 
and actions. 

Q. What kind of obedience do we owe 
him ? 

A, An entire passive and unbounded 
obedience in every point of view. 

Q. How are irreverence and infidelity 
to the Emperor to be considered in re- 
ference to God ? 

A. As the most heinous sin, and tle 
most frightful criminality. 

Q@. Independently of the worship we 
owe the Emperor, are we called upon to 
respect the public authorities emanating 
from him ? 

A. Yes; because they emanate from 
him, represent him, and act as his sub- 
stitutes, so that the Emperor is every- 
where. 

Q. What are the natural motives to 
fulfil these duties ? 

A. Besides the motives adduced, there 
are the following,—the Emperor being 
the head of the nation, the father of all 
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his subjects, who constitute one and the 
same country, Russia is thereby alone 
worthy of reverence, gratitude, and 
obedience, for both public welfare and 
individual seeurity depend on submis- 
siveness to his commands. 

Q. What are the supernaturally re- 
vealed motives for the worship ? 

A. The supernaturally revealed mo- 
tives are—that the Emperor is the Vice- 
gerent and minister of God, to execute 
the Divine commands; and, conse- 
quently, disobedience to the Emperor is 
identified with disobedience to God him- 
self: that God will reward us in the 
world to come for the worship and obe- 
dience we render the Emperor, and 
punish us severely to all eternity, should 
we disobey and neglect to worship him. 
Moreover, God commands us to love 
and obey, from the inmost recesses of the 
heart, every authority, and particularly 
the Emperor, not from worldly consi- 
derations, but from apprehension of the 
final judgment. 


A. people taught to entertain opi- 
nions such as these, is not likely 
speedily to have its eyes open as 
to the proceedings of the Emperor. 
It therefore becomes the more neces- 
sary for our naval and military com- 
manders, by striking vigorous blows 
in the Baltic and the Euxine, to prove 
to the world that the power of Kussia 
cannot withstand for any length of 
time the united arms of England 
and France, exercised in the cause 
of treaty law, of right, of justice, and 
of human liberty. 

We are told by some of the Ger- 
man journals that the Czar medi- 
tates the reconstruction of the king- 
dom of Poland. We are not dis- 
posed to give much credit to vague 
reports of this kind, resting on no 
substantial basis or foundation. If 
any such idea ever entered the brain 
of Nicholas, it may be fairly con- 
cluded that it was merely to be used 
as a feint or as a blind to mystify 
England and France. It becomes 
not the murderer of Poland to seek 
mockingly to resuscitate his victim. 
That task should devolve on Eng- 
land and France, the protectors of 
the very flower and chivalry of the 
Polish nation. The old kingdom, 
with its ancient limits, and with 
Dantzie for a seaport, might be re- 
vived under a prince of the Bona- 
parte family ; and if Austria lent her 
assistance in a frank spirit, the 


Emperor Francis-Joseph might be 
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compensated at the expense of 
Russia. 

It should be remembered that 
Dantzic at no very remote period 
belonged to Poland, and in those 
days the subjects of Great Britain 
enjoyed great and unusual privileges, 
and carried on an extensive and 
lucrative commerce with a city that 
acceded to the confederation of the 
dissidents. 

In the treaty of commerce be- 
tween Queen Anne and the town of 
Dantzic, extensive privileges are 
conceded to the English— ‘com- 
morart mercaturum exercere adve- 
here, vel in propriis vel in alienis 
navibus.’ In another part of the 
treaty it is stipulated—* Exportatio 
salis hue dwm Anglis non permissa 
eis indulgebitur.’ 

No sooner, however, did Dantzic 
come into the possession of his 
Prussian majesty, than he broke 
through every one of the articles of 
the treaty. So late ago as 1771 
large exports of anchors, ale, brass 
wire, bottles, butter, codfish, flannel, 
ginger, hides, indigo, iron, kerseys, 
stockings, steel, sugar, soap, to- 
bacco, and tea, were made from 
England to Dantzic, and we received 
in return bristles, deals, feathers, 
hemp, sturgeon, tallow, &c. This 
commerce is now extinct, and the 
last three sovereigns of Prussia have 
done all they could to extinguish it. 
The present King of Prussia is well 
enough described in the wars of the 
Great Frederick. He knows no 
rights but his own, no pretensions 
but those of the House of Branden- 
burgh, no other rule of justice but 
his own pride and ambition. In 
1771 the British goods consumed in 
Poland and Lithuania were all sent 
by way of Dantzic. They were, of 
whatever denomination, admitted at 
very low duties. Poland was then 
the only country which imported in 
large quantities our sugar, tho- 
roughly refined to the last stage of 
that manufacture. The exports from 
England of manufactured tobacco, 
in all its species, was then greater 
to Poland than to any other 
country, and Poland, as a king- 
dom, were it called again mto 
existence, would consume, in 1855, 
large quantities of our woollen 
goods, of our hardware, leather, 
tin, salt, coals, and colonial and 


East India spices, as well as our 
salt fish from Scotland and New- 
foundland. By a treaty concluded 
by Queen Anne, with the town of 
Dantzic, the English are allowed to 
have magazines of their own there, 
to keep their goods as long as they 
please, and to sell them at the price 
most advantageous to them; and 
this privilege, uncommon in many 
parts, and unknown at Riga, might 
easily be revived, if Dantzic were a 
Polish port. It was Frederick of 
Prussia who raised the duties upon 
all goods imported and exported, 
thus breaking the first and second 
articles of the treaty with Queen 
Anne, in which it is stipulated that 
the duties should remain as they 
were then fixed. In defiance of this 
solemn pact the duties on tobacco 
were augmented so highly as to 
amount to a total prohibition, and 
the exclusive commerce of wax and 
salt were given to certain new ecom- 
panies. It were well, then, in the 
event of the resurrection of Poland, 
that the city of Dantzic were re- 
stored to that ancient kingdom. If 
the son of Jerome Bonaparte should 
decline the kingdom of Poland, there 
still lives in exile in Paris the Prince 
Adam Czartoriski, a former minister 
of Alexander of Russia, a man in 
whose veins the blood of the Jagel- 
lons circulates, and whose election 
to the crown of Poland would be 
hailed with enthusiasm by every 
Pole in Europe or in America. 

It is satisfactory to know that the 
treaty entered into between Eng- 
land, France, and Turkey, contains 
no conditions excepting those ac- 
tually necessary for the success of 
their joint operations. The Porte 
binds itself not to make peace with- 
out the consent of the Western 
Powers, and England and France 
pledge themselves to withdraw their 
troops forty days after the conelu- 
sion of peace from the Turkish ter- 
ritory. The union of England and 
France was necessary when the in- 
satiable ambition of Charles V., 
Philip II., and Ferdinand II. en- 
coed the attention, and awakened 


the solicitude of Europe, and it is 
yet more necessary now ; none of 
these princes exhibited the ambition, 
perfidy, aggression, and deep dis- 
simulation, displayed by the Czar of 
Russia in 1853 and 1854. 
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